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BOOK Iv. 
1566. ] A* the day appointed for the eee, 


of parliament approached, Mary an 
her miniſters were employed in deliberating con- 
cerning the courſe which it was molt proper to 
hold with regard to the exiled} nobles. Man 
motives prompted her to fet no hounds to the ri- 
gour of juſtice. The malecontents had laboured 
to defeat a ſcheme, which her intereſt conſpired 
with her paſſions in rendering dear to her; th 
were the leaders of the party, whole friendſhip 
ſhe had been obliged to court, while ſhe held 
their principles iu abhorrence; and they were 
ficmly attached to a rival, whom ſhe had good 
reaſon both to fear and to hate. 

But on the otheg hand, ſeveral weighty conſi- 
derations might be Land. The noblemen, whoſe 
fate was in ſuſpenſe, were among the moſt power- 
al ſubjects in the kingdom; their wealth great, 
their connexions extenſive, and their adherents 
numerous. They were now at mercy, the ob- 
jects of compaſſion, and ſuing for pardon with 
the moſt humble ſubmiſſion. 

In thoſe circumſtances, an act of clemency 
would exalt the queen's character, and appear no 
le{s ſplendid among foreigners, than acceptable to 

VOL, 11. * her 
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her own ſubjects. Mary herſelf, though higlily in- 
cenſed, was not inexorable; but the King's rage was 
implacable and unrelenting. They were ſolicited 
in behalt of the ſngitives from various quarters. 
Morton, Ruthven, Maitland, and all who had 


' been meinbers of the congregation, were not for- 


getful of their ancient umon with Murray and his 
tellow-ſufferers; nor neglectful of their fafety, 
which they deemed of great importance to the 
kingdom. Melvi!, who at that tune poſſeſſed the 
queen's contidence, ſeconded their ſolicitations 
And Murray having ftooped ſo low as to court 
Rizio, that favourite, who was deſirous of ſecut- 
ing his pages againſt the king, whoſe diſ- 
pleaſure he had lately incurred, ſeconded the in- 
terceſſions of his other friends with the whole of 
his influence 2. "The interpoſition of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, who had lately been Elizabeth's 
r n in Scotland, 1a behalf of the exiles, 
was of more weight than all theſe, and attended 
with more ſucecis. Throgmorton, out of en- 
mity to Cecil, had embarked deeply in all the 
intrigues which were carried on at the Engliſh 
court, in order to undermine the power and credit 
of that miniſter. He eſpouſed, for this reaſon, 
the cauſe of the Scottiſh queen, towards whoſe 
title and pretenſions the other was known to bear 
Ittle favour ; and ventured, in the preſent critical 
juncture, to write a letter to Mary, containing the 
moſt ſalutary advices with regard to her conduct. 
He recommended the pardoning of the earl of 
Murray and his aflociates, as a meaſure no leſs 


prudent than popular. An action of this na- 
4 Mely, 125. 
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ture,” ſays he, “ the pure effect of your Majeſty's 
gencroſity will ſpread the fame of your lenity and 
moderation, and engage the Engliſh to look to- 
wards your aeceſſion to the throne, not only 
without prejudice, but with defire. By the 
ſame means, a perfect harmony will be reſtored 
among your own ſubjects, who, if any rupture 
thould happen with England, will ſerve you with 
that grateful zeal which your clemency cannot 
fail 1 2 

Theſe prudeut remonſtrances of Throgmorton, 
to which his reputation for wiſdom and known 
attachment to the queen added great authority, 
made a deep impreſſion on her ſpirit, Her 
courtrers cultivated this happy diſpoſition, and 
prevailed on her, notwithftanding the king's in- 
fFexrble temper, to ſacrifice her own private re- 
{entment to the interceſſion of her fubje&s and 
the wiſhes of her friends s. With this view, the 
parliament, which had been called to meet on 
the fourth of February, was prorogued to the 
ſeventh of April“; and in the mean time ſhe was 
buſy in conſidering the manner and form in 
which ſhe ſhould extend her favour to the lords 
who were under dilgrace. 

Though Mary diſcovered on this occaſion a 
mind naturally prone to humanity and capable of 
forgiving, ſhe wanted firmneſs, however, to reſiſt 
the influence which was fatally employed to dif- 
appoint the effects of this amiable diſpoſition. 
Abont this time, and at no great diſtance from 
each other, two envoys arrived from the French 
king [Feb. 3]. The former was intruſted with 
matters of mere ceremony alone; he congratu- 
» Mev, 119. © Ibid. 125. #4 Good, vol. i. 224. 
B2 lated 
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lated the queen on her marriage, and inveſted 
the king with the enſigns of the order of St. 
Michael. The inſtructions of the latter related 
to matters of more importance, and produced 
greater effects. 

An iuterview between Charles IX. and his 
filter the queen of Spain had been often propoſed ; 
and after many obſtacles ariling from the oppo- 
{ition of political intereſt, was at laſt appointed 
at Bayonne. Catherine of Medicis accompanied 
her ſon ; the duke of Alva attended his miſtreſs. 
Amidſt the ſcenes of public pomp and pleaſure, 
which ſeemed to be the ſole occupation of both 
courts, a {cheme was formed, and meaſures con- 
certed, for exterminating the Hugonots in France, 
the proteſtants in the | Fran Countries, and for 
luppreſlin the reformation throughout all Eu- 
rope . 
the zeal of the cardinal of Lorrain confirmed and 
encouraged diſpoſitions fo ſuitable to the genius 
of the Romiſh religion, and ſo beneficial to their 
own order. | 


It was an aocount of this holy league which 


the ſecond French envoy brought to Mary, cpy- 


juring her at the ſame time, in the name of 


king of France and the cardinal of Lorrain, not 


to reſtore the leaders of the proteſtants in her 
kingdom to power and favour, at the very time 
when the catholic princes were combined to de- 
{troy that ſect in 
| Fo 
able for the itrong poſſeſſion it takes of the heart. 
Contrived by men of deep inſight in the human 
e Keith, za 8. Append, 167. 

Thuan. lib. 37. 8 Meiv. 126. 

ty: character, 


the countries of Europe b. 


he active policy of pope Pius IV. and 


ry is a ſpecies of falſe religion remark- 
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character, and improved by the experience and 
obſervation of many ſucceſſive ages, it arrived at 
laſt to a degree of perfection which no former 
ſyſtem of ſuperſtition had ever attained. There 
bs no power in the underſtanding, and no paſſion 
in the heart, to which it does not preſent objects 
adapted to rouſe and to intereſt them. Neither 
the love of pleaſnre which at that time prevailed 
iu the court of France, nor the purſuits of am- 
dition which occupied the court of Spain, had 
ſecured them from the dominion of bigotry. 
Laymen and courtiers were agitated with that 
furious and unmerciful zeal which is commonly 
conſidered as peculiar to ecclefiaſties 3 and kings 
and miniſters thought themſelves bound in con- 
ſcience to extirpate the proteſtant doctrine, 
Mary herſelf was deeply tinctured with all the 
prejudices of popery ; a paſſionate attachment to 
that ſuperſtition is viſible in every part of her” 
character, and runs through all the ſcenes of her 
life : ſhe was devoted too with the utmoſt ſub- 
miſſion to the princes of Lorrain, her uncles 
and had been accuſtomed from her infancy to 
liſten to all their advices with a fthal reſpect. 

The rofpect of reſtoring the public exerciſe 
of her own religion, the pleaſure of complying 

with her uncles, and the hopes of gratifying the 
French monarch, whom the preſent fituation of 
ker affairs in England made it neceſſary to court, 
counterbalanced all the prudent confiderations 
which had formerly weighed with her. _She in- 
fantly joined the confederacy, which had Been 


formed for the deſtruction of the proteſtants, and a 


altered the whole plan of her conduct with re- 
gard to Murray and his adherents b. 3 - 
h See Aon oo No. XIV. 
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To this fatal reſolution may be imputed all the 
ſubſequent calamities of Mary's life. Ever ſince 
her return into Scotland, fortune may be ſaid to 
have been propit ious to her, rather than adverſe; 
and if her proſperity did not riſe to any great 
height, it had, however, ſuffered no conſiderable 
interruption. A thick and ſettled cloud of ad- 
verſity, with few pleams of hope, and none of real 
enjoy ment, covers the remainder of her days. 

"The effects of the new ſyſtem which Mary had 
adopted were ſoon viſible. The time of the pro- 
rogation of parliament was ſhortened z and by a 
new proclamation the twelfth of March was ſixed 
for its meeting i. Mary reſolved, without any 
further delay, to proceed to the attainder of the 
rebel lords, and at the {ame time determined to 
take ſome {teps towards the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the Romiſh religion in Scotland &. The lords of 

| the 

i Keith, 426. 

k It is nat on the authority of Knox alone, that we charge 
the queen with the deſign of re-eſtabliſhing the Roman ca. 
tholic religion, or at leaſt of exempting the profeſſors of it 
from the rigour of thoſe penal laws to which they were ſub- 
jected. He indred aſſerts that the altars, which ſhuuld have 
been ereQted in the church of St. Giles, were already pro- 
viced, 394. 1. Mary herſelf, in a letter to the archbiſhop 
of Giaigew, her ambaſſador in France, acknowledges, “that 
in tha: pe fament ſhe intended to have done ſome good, IT 
reſpect to reſtoring the old religion.“ Keith, 331. 2. The 


ſpi41tual lords, 3. e. the popiſh eccleſiaſtics, had, by ber au. 
thority, reſumed their ancient place in that aſſembly. Ibid: 
3. She had joined the confederacy at Bayonne. Keith, A 
r 4. She 3 to —— in d 
ent par's of the kingdom, ibid. and declared that ſhe would 
have maſs frre for all men that would hear it. Good. vol. i. 
274 F. Piackwood, who was furniſhed by the archbiſhop 
of Glatzow with materials for writing his Martyre de Marie, 
afticms that the queen iatended to have procured in this par- 
f liament, 
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the articles were choſen as uſual to prepare the 
buſmeſs which was to come before the parliament. 
They wert all perſons in whom the queen could 
conhde, and bent to promote her deſigus. The 
ruin of Murray and his party ſeemed now inevi- 
table, and- the danger of the reformed church 
uwminent, when an event unexpectedly happened 
which. laved both. If we regard either the bar- 
barity of that age, when ſuch acts of violence 
were common, or the mean condition of the un- 
happy perſon who ſuffered, the event is little re- 
ws bo. but if we reflect upon the circum- 
Rances with which it was attended, or upon the 
conſequences which followed it, it appears ex- 
tremely memorable ; and the riſe and progreſs of 
it deſerve to be traced with great care. 

Darnly's external accompliſhments had ex- 
cited that ſudden and violent paſſion which raiied 
him to the throne, But the qualities of his mind 
correiporded ill with the beauty of his perſon. 
Ofa weak underſtanding, and without experience, 
conceited at the ſame time of his own abilities, 
and aſcribing his extraordinary ſucceſs entirely to 
his diſtinguiſhed ment, all the queen's favour 
wade no impreſſion on ſuch a temper; All her 
gentleneſs could not bridle his imperious and un- 
governable ſpirit. All her attention to place 
about him perſons capable of directing his con- 
duct, could not preſerve him from rath and im- 
prudent actions l. Fond of all the amuſements, 
and even prone to all the vices of youth, he be- 


came by degrees careleſs of her perſon, and a 


Yiarnent, if not the re-eſtabliſhment of the catholic religion, at 
leaſt ſornething for the caſe of catholics. Jebb, vol. Ii. 204. 
i God. vol. bs 222. 

| ſtranger - 
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ſtranger to her company. To a woman, and a 
queen, ſuch behaviour was intolerable. The 
lower ſhe had ſtooped in order to raiſe him, his 
behaviour appeared the more ungenerous and 
criminal: and in proportion to the {ſtrength of 
her brit affection, was the violence with which 
her diſappointed paſſion now operated. A few 
months after the marriage, their domeſtic quarrels 
began to be obſerved. The extravagance of 
Darnly's ambition gave riſe to theſe. Inſtead 
of being ſatished with a ſhare in the adminiſtration 
of government, or with the title of King, which 
Mary, by an unprecedented ſtretch of power, had 
conferred on him, he demanded the crown matri- 
monial with the moſt infolent importunity *. 
Though Mary alleged that this gift was beyond 
her power, and that the authority of parliament 
mult be interpoſed to beſtow it, he wanted either 
underſtanding to comprehend, or temper to ad- 
mit, ſo juſt a defence; and often renewed and 
urged his requeſt. 
Rizio, whom the king had firſt taken into 
eat conhdence, did not humour him in theſe 
tollies. Py this he incurred Henry's diſpleaſure ; 
and as it was impoſſible for Mary to behave to- 
wards her huſband with the fame affection which 
diſtinguiſhed the firſt and happy days of their 
umon, he imputed this coldneſs, not to his own 
behaviour which had ſo well merited it, but to 
the infinuations of Rizio. Mary's own conduct 


m Keith, 329. Id. App. 165, 166. Knox, 404. The 
eagerneis ot the king to obtain the Cr:20n Matrimonial is not 
ſurprifing, when ihe extent of che powers which that title 
conveyed, as explained in the text and note p. 158, is taken 
into conſideration, 

confirmed 
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confirmed and ſtrengthened theſe ſuſpicions. She 
treated this ſtranger with a familiarity, and ad- 
mitted him to a ſhare in her confidence, to which 
neither his firſt condition, nor the office ſhe had 
lately beſtowed on him, gave him any title. He 
was perpetually in her preſence, mtermeddled 
in every buſineſs, and, together with a few fa- 
vourites, was the compamon of all her private 
amuſements. The haughty ſpirit of Darnly 
could not bear the intruſion of ſueh an upſtart ; 
and impatient of any delay, and unreſtrained by 
any ſcruple, he inſtantly reſolved to get rid of 
him by violence. 

At the ſame time another deſign, which took 
its riſe from very different motives, was carrying 
on againſt the life of Rizzo, Morton, Ruthven, 
Lindſay, and Maitland, were the contrivers of 
it. In all former commotions they had been 
{Fly united with Murray, though in the late 
inſurrection they had deſerted him, for various 
reaſons. Morton was nearly allied to the family 
of Angus, and, during the minority of the pre- 
ſent carl, acted as chief of the name of Douglas, 
Ruthven was married to the kiag's aunt, Lind- 
ſay's wife was of the ſame blood. All theſe had 
warmly concurred with the queen in promoting 
a marriage which did ſo much honour to the 
houſe of Douglas, and naturally expected, that, 
under a king of their own blood, the chief ma- 
nagement of affairs would be committed to them. 
Maitland, with his uſual ſagacity, foreſaw that 
Murray's oppoſition to the match would prove 
dangerous and ineffectual; but whoever ruled 
at court, he hoped, by his dexterity and talents, 
to render himſelf neceſſary and of importance. 


'The y 
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They were all equally diſappointed in their ex- 
pectations. The king's headftrong temper ren- 
dered him incapable of advice. The queen could 
not help diſtruſting men who had been ſo long 
and fo intimately connected with —_— and 
gave herſelf up entirely to ſuch counſellors as 
comphed with all her inchnations. The return 
of that nobleman and his followers was therefore 
the. only event which could reſtore Morton, 
Maitland, and their affociates, to their tormer 
aſcendant over the queen's councils, For this 
realon, nothing could be more mortifying to 
them, than the reſolution which Mary had taken 
to treat the exiles with rigour. 
puted to Rizio, who, after he had engaged to 
aid Murray with all his intereſt, was now the 
molt active inſtrument in promoting the meaſures 
which were concerted for the ruin of that noble- 
man. This officious zeal completed the diſguſt 
which they had conceived againſt him, and in- 
ſpired them with thoughts of vengeance. in no 
wiſe ſuitable to juſtice, to humanity, or to their 
own dignity. 

While they were ruminating upon their ſcheme, 
the king communicated his efaleaion to be aveng- 
ed of Rizio to lord Ruthven, and implored his 
afſiſtance, and that of his friends, towards the 
execution of this deſign. Nothing could be more 
acceptable to them than this overture. They 
{aw at once all the advantages they would reap, 
by the concurrence of ſuch an aſſociate. Their 
own private revenge upon Rizio would paſs, they 
hoped, for an act of obedience to the king; and 
they did not deſpair of obtaining the reſtoration 
of their baniſhed friends, and ſecurity for the pro- 

tellaut 
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teſtant religion, as the price of their compliance 
with his will. 

But as Henry was no leſs fiekle than raſh, they 
hefitated for ſome time, and determined to ad 
vance no farther, without taking every poſſible 
EX precaution for their own ſafety. They did not, 
m the mean tune, ſuffer the King's reſentment to 
abate. Morton, who was inferior to no man of 
that intriguing age in all the arts of inſinuation 
FX ard addreſs, took the young prince under his 
JT management, He wrought upon his ruling paſ- 
os, ambition to obtain the matrimonial crown. 
Ile repreſented Rizio's credit with the queen to 

be the chief and only obſtacle to his ſucceſs in 
that demand. This minion alone, he ſaid, poſ- 
ſeſſed her confidence; and out of complaiſance to 
bim, her ſubjects, her nobility, JS even her 
; # huſbard, were excluded from any participation 

of her ſceret councils, Under the appearance 
of a confidence merely political, he inſinuated, 
| and the king perhaps believed, that a familiarity 
oft a quite different and very criminal nature 
might be concealed®. Such various and com- 


plicated 


Mary of a criminal love for Rizio, 340. 244. Knox ſlightly 
inſiauates that ſuch a ſuſpicion was entertaineo, 391. Mele 
vil, in'a converſation with the queen, intimates that he was 
afraid her familiarity with Rizio might be liable to miſcon- 
ſtruct on, 110. The king himfelf ſeems, both by Melvil's 
account, and by his expoftulation with the queen, which 
Ruthven mentions, to have given credit to theſe ſuſpicions. 
Melv. 127. Keith, Append. 123, 124. That the king's 
ſulpic ons were ſtrong, is likewiſe evident from the paper 
pubiiſhed, Append, No. XV. But in oppofittion to theſe ſuſ- 
picions, and they are nothing more, we may obſerve that 
Raulct the queen's French lecretaiq, was diimiſſed from 
: ———— ——— ——y-—-— — w her 


I n Of all our hiſtorians, Buchanan alone avowedly accuſes 
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plicated paſſions raged in the king's boſom with 
the utmoſt fury, He became more impatient 
than ever of any delay, and even threatened to 
ſtrike the intended blow with his own hand. 
At laſt preliminaries were ſettled on both ſides, 
and articles for their mutual ſecurity agreed 
upon. The king engaged to prevent the at- 
tainder of the baniſhed lords, to conſent to their 
return into Scotland, to obtain for them an 
ample remiſhon of all their crimes, and to ſup- 
port, to the utmoſt of his power, the religion 
which was now eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. On 
their parts they undertook to procure the crown 
matrimonial for Henry, to ſecure his right of 
ſucceſſion, if the queen ſhould die before him 
without iſſue, and to defend that right to the 
uttermoſt, againſt whatever perſon ſhould pre- 
ſume to diſpute it; and if either Rizio, or any 
other perion, ſhould happen to be killed in pro- 


her ſervice, and Rizio advanced to that office, in Decemter 
1564. Keith, 268. It was in conſequence of this prefer- 
ment, that he acquired his great credit with, the queen. 
Melv. 107 Darnly arrived in Scotland about two months 
after, Keuh, 269. 'The queen immediately conceived fer 
him a paffion, which had alf the ſymptoms of genuiue and 
violent love. Rizio aided this paſſion, and promoted the 
marriage with all his Intereft. Melv. 111. During ſorne 
raoaths after the marriage, the queen's fondneſs for Darnly 
continued. She ſoon proved with child. From this enume- 
ration of circumttances, it apoears almoſt impoſſible that the 
queen, unleſs we ſuppoſe her to have been a woman utterhy 
abandoned, could carry on any criminal intrigue with Rigio. 
But the ſilence of Randolph, the Engliſh reũ dent, a man 
abundantly ready td mention and to aggravate Mary's faults, 
and who does not once infinuate that her confidence in Riais 
concealed any thing criminal, is in idelf a ſuffi cicut vindica- 
tion of her innocence. * 
| ſecuting 
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= ſecuting the deſign, the king promiſed to ac- 
A knowledge himſelf to be the author of the 

X enterpriſe, and to protect thoſe who were em- 
barked in it ?. 

1 Nothing now remained but to concert the 
plan of operation, to chuſe the actors, and to 
X aſſign them their parts in perpetrating this de- 
teſtable crime. Every circumſtance here paints 
and characteriſes the manners and men of that 
age, and fills us with horror at both. The 
place choſen for committing ſuch a deed, was the 
queen's bed chamber. Though Mary was now 
in the fixth month of her pregnancy and though 
2X Rizio might have been ſeized elſewhere without 

any difficulty, the king pitched upon this place, 
that he might enjoy the malicious pleaſure of 
reproaching Rizio with his crimes before the 
queen's face. The earl of Morton, the lord 
high chancellor of the Kingdom, undertook to 
direct an enterpriſe, carried on in defiance of all 
the laws of which he was bound to be the 
guardian. The lord Ruthven, who had been 
confined to his bed for three months by a very 
dangerous diſtemper, and who was ſtill fo feeble 
that he could hardly walk, or bear the weight 
of his own armour, was intruſted with the exe 
cutive part; and white he himſelf needed to be 
ſupported by two men, he came abroad to com- 
mit a murder in the preſence of his ſovereign. 

On the niath of March, Morton entered the 
court of the —4 with an hundred and ſixty 
men; and without noiſe, or meeting with any 


reſiſlance, ſeized all the gates. While the queen 
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- was at ſupper. with the counteſs of Argyll, 
Rizio, and a few other perſons, the king ſud- 
denly entered the apartment by a private paſ- 

ſage. At his back was Ruthven, 40 in com- 

E armour, and with that ghaſtly and horrid 

ook which long ſickneſs had given him. Three 

or four of his moſt truſty accomplices followed 
him. Such an unuſual appearance alarmed 

thoſe who were preſent. zo inſtantly a 
rehended that he was the victim at whom the 
low was aimed; and in the utmoſt conſterna- 

tion retired behind the queen, of whom he laid 

hold, hoping that the reverence due to her per- 
ſon might prove ſome protection to him. The 

_ conſpirators had proceeded too far to be re- 

ſtrained by any conſideration of that kind. 

Numbers of armed men ruſhed into the chamber. 

Ruthven drew his dagger, and with a furious 

mien and voice commanded R1zio to leave a 
lace of which he was unworthy, anq, which he 

had occupied too long. Mary employed tears, 

and entreaties, and threatenings, to fave her 
favourite. But, notwithſtanding all theſe, he 
was torn from her by violence, and before he 
could be dragged through the next apartment, 
the rage of his enemies put an end to his life, 
piercing his body with fifty-fix wounds ?. ”- 

Athol, Huntly, Bothwell, and other confi- 
dents of the queen, who had apartments in the 
palace, were alarmed at the uproar, and filled 
with the utmoſt terror on their own account; 
but either no violence, was intended againit | 
them, or the conſpirators durſt not ſhed the 
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nobleſt blood in the kingdom in the ſame illegal 
manner with which they had ventured to take 
the life of a ſtranger. Some of them were 
diſmified, and others made their eſcape, 

The conſpirators, in the mean time, kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of the palace, and guarded the queen 
with the utmoſt care. A proclamation was pub- 
lihed by the king, prohibiting the parliament 
to meet on the day appointed; and meaſures 
were taken by him for preventing any tumult in 

M Lakes and their tollow- 


Kizio, arrived at Edinburgh next evening. Mur- 
ray was graciouſly received both by the king 
and queen: by the former, on account of the 
articles which had been agreed upon between 
them ; by the latter, becauſe ſhe hoped to pre- 
vail on him, by gentle treatment, not to take 
part with the murderers of Rizio. Their power 
the ſtill felt and dreaded ; and the inſult which 
they had offered to her authority, and even to 
her perſon, ſo far exceeded any crime ſhe could 
impute to Murray, that in hopes of wreaking 
her vengeance on them, ſhe became extremely 
willing to be reconciled to him, The obliga- 
tions, however, which Murray lay under to 
men who had hazarded their lives on his account, 
engaged him to labour for their ſafety. The 
queen, who ſcarcely had the liberty of choice left, 
was perſuaded to admit Morton and Ruthven 
into her preſence, and to grant them the pro- 
miſe of pardon jn whatever terms they ſhould 
deem neceſſary for their own ſecurity, 


q Keith, Appendix, 126, 
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The king, meanwhile, ſtood aſtoniſnhed at the 
boldneſs and ſucceſs of his own enterpriſe, and 
uncertain what courfe to hold. The queen oh 
ſerved his irreſolution, and availed herſelf of it. 
She employed all her art to diſengage lim fron: 
his new aſſociates. His conſciouſneſs of the in- 
ſult which he had offered to ſo illuſtrious a be- 
nefactreſs, inſpired him with uncommon facility 
and complaiſance. In ſpite of all the warnings 
he received to diſtruſt the queen's artitices, ſhe 
prevailed on him to diſmiſs the guards whick 
the conſpirators had placed on her perſon ; and 
that ſame night | March 117] he made his efcape 
along with her, attended by three perſons only, 
and retired to Dunbar. The {cheme of their 
flight had been communicated to Huntly and 
Bothwell, and they were quickly jomed by then 
and ſeveral other of the nobles. Bothwell's eſtate 
lay in that corner of the kingdom, and his fol- 
lowers crowded to their chief in ſuch numbers. 
as ſoon enabled the qucen to ſet the power of 
the conſpirators at defiance. 

This Madden Anght filled them with inexpreſſible 
conſternation. They had obtained a promiſe of 
pardon ; and it now appeared from the queen's 
conduct, that nothing more was intended by this 

romiſe than to amuſe them, and to gain time. 

hey ventured, however, to demand the accom- 
pliſument of it; but their meſſenger was detamed 
a priſoner, and the queen advancing towards 
Edinburgh at the head of eight thouſand men, 
talked in the higheſt ſtrain of reſentment and re- 
N She had the addreſs, at the ſame time, 
to ſeparate Murray and his aſſociates from the 
' conſpirators againſt Rizio. Senſible that the 
| 8 union 
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union of theſe parties would form a confederacy 

which might prove formidable to the crown, the 

expreſſed great willingneſs to receive the former 

into favour ; towards the latter, ſhe declared her- 

ſelf inexorable. Murray and his followers were 

no leſs willing to accept a pardon on her terms. 

The conſpirators againſt R1710, deprived of every 
reſource, and incapable of refiſtance, fled pre- 
cipitately to Newcaſtle [ March 19], having thus 
changed fituations with Murray and his party, 

who left that place a few days before. 

No man ſo remarkable for wiſdom, and even 
for cunning, as the carl of Morton, ever engaged 
in a more unfortunate enterpriſe, Deſerted baſvly 
by the king, who now denied his knowledge of 
the conſpiracy by public proclamations, and 
abandoned — by Murray and his par- 
ty t, he was obliged to fly from his nat ive country, 
to reſign the higheſt office, and to part with one 
of the moſt opulent fortunes in the kingdom. 

On her return to Edinburgh, Mary began to 
proceed againſt thoſe concerned in the murder of 
Rizio with the utmoſt rigour of law. But, in 
praiſe of her clemency, it mult be obſerved, that 
ouly two perſons, and theſe of no conſiderable 
rank, ſuffered for this crime *. 

In this conſpiracy there is one circumſtance 
which, though ſomewhat detached, deſerves not 
to be forgotten. In the confederacy between the 
king and the conſpirators, the real intention of 
which was aſſaſſination, the preſerving of the re- 
formed church is, nevertheleſs, one of the moſt 
conſiderable articles; and the ſame men who were 
preparing to violate one of the firſt duties of 


r Mely, 139. 5 Keith, Appendix, 130. 134» E 
| c 3 morality, 
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morality, affected the higheſt regard for religion. 
Hiſtory relates theſe extravagances of the human 
mind, without pretending to juſtify, or even to 
account for them; and regulating her own opi- 
nions by the eternal and immutable laws of juſtice 
and of virtue, points out ſuch inconſiſtencies, as 
features of the age which ſhe defcribes, and re- 
cords them for the inſtruction of ages to come. 
As this is the ſecond inſtance of deliberate 
aſſaſſination which has occurred, and as we ſhall 
hereafter meet with many other inſtances of the 
ſame crime, the cauſes which gave riſe to a prac- 
tice ſo ſhocking to humanity deſerve our particu- 
lar attention. Reſentment is, for obvious and 
wiſe reaſons, one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions of the 
human mind. The natural demand of this paſſion 
is, that the perſon who feels the injury ſhould 
himſelf inflict the vengeance due on that account. 
"The permitting this, — would have been 
deſtructive to ſociety; and puniſhment would 
have known no bounds, either in ſeverity or in 
duration. For this reaſon, in the very infancy 
of the ſocial ſtate, the ſword was taken ont of 
private hands, and committed to the magittrate. 
But at firſt, while laws aimed at reſtraining, they 
really ſtrengthened the principle of revenge. The 
earlieſt and moſt Smple puniſhment for crunes 
was retaliation ; the offender forfeited limb for 
limb, and life for life. The payment of a com- 
penſation to the perſon injured, ſucceeded to the 
rigour of the former inſtitution. In both theſe, 
the gratification of private revenge was the ob- 
ject of law; and he who ſuffered the wrong was 
the only perſon who had a right to purſue, to ex- 
act, or to remit the puniſhment, While laws 
; | | allowed 
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n. allowed {uch full ſcope to the revenge of one 
nm party, the intereſts of. the other were not ne- 
0 glected. If the evidence of his guilt did not 
i- amount to a full proof, or if he rec koned himſelf 
C to he unjuſtly accuſed, the perſon to whom a 
a8 - crime was imputed had a right fo challenge his 
e- Þ adverſary to ſingle combat, and, on — the 
| XX victory, vindicated his own honour. In almoſt 


te "IM every conſiderable cauſe, whether civil or crimi- 


11 nal, arms were appealed to, in defence, either of 
I E the innocence, or the property, of the parties. 
> XX Juſtice had ſeldom occaſion to uſe her balance 
1 the ſword alone decided every conreſt. The 
d paſſion of revenge was nouriſhed by all theſe 
Ce = means, and grew, by daily indulgence, to be in- 
n eredibly ſtrong. Mankind became habituated to 
d blood, not 5 in times of war, hut of peace; 


. and from this, as well as other cauſes, contracted 


n an amazing ferocity of temper and of manners, 
d F This ferocity, however, made it neceſſary to diſ- 
n courage the trial by combat; to abolith the pay- 
y nent of compenſations in criminal cafes ; and to 
f & think of ſome milder method of terminating dif. 
A W putes concerning civil rights. The puniſhments 
y for crimes became more ſevere, and the regula- 
e tions concerning property more fixed; but the 
s W princes, whoſe province it was to infſict the one 
r and to enforce the other, poſſeſſed little power. 
= ME Great offenders deſpiſed their authority ; ſmaller 
© ones ſheltered chemiadves under the juriſdiction of 
„ choſe from whoſe protection they expected im- 
- = punity, The admmiſtration of juſtice was ex- 
8 An attempt to 


tremely feeble and dilatory. 
puniſh the crimes of a chieftain, or even of his 


To 


vaſſals, often excited rebellious and civil wars. 
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To nobles, haughty and independent, among 
whom the cauſes of diſcord were many and un- 
avoidable, who were quick in diſcerning an injury, 
and impatient to revenge it; who deemed it in- 
ſamou to ſubmit to an enemy, and cowardly to 
forgive him; who conſidered the right of puniſh- 
ing thoſe who had injured them, as a die of 
their order end a mark of independence; ſuch 
flow proceedings were Raney unſatisfactory, 
The blood of their adverfary was, in their opi- 
nion, the only thing which could waſh away an 
affront ; where that was not ſhed, their revenge 
was diſappointed, their courage became ſuſpect» 
ed, and a ſtain was left on their honour. That 
vengeance, which the impotent hand of the 
magiſtrate could not inflia, their own could eaſily 
execute. Under governments fo feeble, men 
aſſumed, as in a ſtate of nature, the right of judg- 
ing and redrefling their own wrongs ; and thus 
aſſaſſination, a crime of all others the moſt de- 
ſtructive to ſociety, came not only to be allowed, 

but to be reckoned honourable, 
The hiltory of Europe, during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, abounds with deteſtable 
inſtances of this crime. It prevailed chiefly 
among the French and Scots, between whom 
there was a cloſe intercourſe at that time, and a 
ſurpriſing reſemblance in their national charac- 
ters. in one thouſand four hundred and ſeven, 
the only brother of the king of France was mur- 
dered publicly in the ſtreets of Paris; and fo far 
was this horrible action from meeting with pro- 
E puniſiment, that an eminent lawyer was al- 
owed to plead in defence of it before the peers 
of France, and avowedly to maintain the N 
Neis 
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neſs of aſſaſſination. In one thouſand four hun- 
dred and ſeventeen, it required all the eloquence 
and authority of the famous Gerſon, to prevail 
on the council of Conſtance to condemn this 
propoſition, „ That there are fore caſes in 
which aflaſſination 1s a virtue more meritorious 
in a knight than in a ſquire, and more meritorious 
in a king than in a knight '.” The number of 
eminent perſons who were murdered in France 
and Scotland, on account either of private, or 
political, or religious quarrels, during the fifteenth 
and ſixteenth centurics, is almoſt incredible. Even 
= 2fter thoſe cauſes which firſt gave riſe to this 
barbarous practice were removed; after the 
juriſdiction of magiſtrates and the authority of 
laws were better eſtabliſhed, and become more 
univerſal ; after the progreſs of learning and phi- 
loſophy had polithed the manners, and humanized 
the minds of men, this crime continued in ſome 
degree. It was towards the cloſe of the ſeven- 
teenth century before it difappeared in France. 
The additiofal vigour which the royal authprity 
acquired by the acceſſion of James VI. to the 
throne of England, ſeems to have put a ſtop to 
it in Scotland. 

The influence, however, of any national cuſ- 
com, both on the underſtanding and on the heart, 
and how far it may go towards perverting or 
extinguiſhing moral principles of the greateſt 
importance, is remarkable. The authors of thoſe 
ages have perfectly imbibed the ſentiments of 
their cotemporaries, with regard ta aſlaffination ; 
and they who had leiſure to refleR and to judge, 
appear to be no more ſhocked at this crime, than 


" L' Enfant, Hiſt. Conc. de Conſt. 
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the perſons who committed it during the heat and 
impetuoſity of paſſion. Buchanan deſcribes the 
murder of cardinal Beatoun and of Rizio, with- 
out expreſſing thoſe feelings which are natural to 
a man, or that indignation which became an hit 
torian u. Knox, whoſe mind was Fercer and mor- 
unpoliſhed, relates the death of Beatoun and of 
the duke of Guile, not only without cenſure, bu! 
with the utmoſt exultation * On the other 
hand, the biſhop of Roſs mentions the aſſaſſina- 
tion of the earl of Murray with ſome degree o“ 
applauſe. Blackwood dwells upon it with the 
moſt indecent triumph, and afcribes it dire&!; 
to the hand of God. Lord Ruthven, the prin- 
cipal actor in the conſpiracy againſt Rizio, wrote 
an account of it ſome ſhort time before his own 
death, and in all his long narrative there is not 
one expreſſion of regret, or one ſymptom of com- 
punction, for a crime no leſs diſhonourable than 
barbarous *® Morton, equally guilty of the ſam+- 
crime, entertained the ſame ſentiments concerning 
it; and in his laſt moments, neither he himſelt, 
nor the miniſters who attended him, ſeem to have 
conſidered it as an action which called for re 
pentance; even then he talks of David's laughter 
as coolly as if it had been an innocent or com- 
mendable deed d. The vices of another age aſto- 
niſh and ſhock us ; the vices of our ewn . 
familiar, and excite litt e horror ©, I return fron 
this digreſſion to the courſe of the hiſtory. 


The 
u Buchan. 295+ 345 x Knox, 334. 
Y Anderſ. 3. 84. # Jebb, 2. 263. 
2 Keith, Append. 119. bd Crawf. Mem, Append. 


c In the firſt accounts of Rizio's murder ſent to England, 


there ſcem to have bren ming ed (as is uſual in relating ex- 
traordinary 
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The charm, which had at firſt attached the 
queen to Darnly, and held them for ſome time 
in au happy union, was now entirely diffolved ; 
ZE and love no longer covering his follies and vices 
XIE with its friendly veil, they appeared to Mary in 
their full dimenſion and deformity 4. Though 
Henry publiſhed a proclamation, diſclaiming any 

knowledge of the conſpiracy againſt Rizio, the 
ZE queen was fully convinced, that he was not only 
acceſſary to the contrivance, but to the commiſ- 
hon of that odious crime ®. That very power 
= which, with liberal and unſuſpicious fondneſs, 
EX he had conferred upon him, he had employed to 
inſult her authority, to limit her prerogative, and 
to endanger her perſon. Such an outrage it was 
& impoſſible any woman could bear or forgive. 
Cold civilities, ſecret diſtruſt, frequent quarrels, 
W ſucceeded to their former tranſports of affection 
and confidence, The queen's favours were no 
longer conveyed through his hands. The crowd 
of expectants ceaſed to court his patronage, which 
they found to avail ſo little. Among the nobles, 
ſome dreaded his furious temper, others com- 


plained of his perfidiouſneſs; and all of them 


As 
5 

A, 
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traordinary events) ſome circumſtances, which afterwards 
appeared to be falſe: among others, that a friar named Black, 
hid been (lain at the ſame time with Rizio. Packhurt 
biſhop of Norwich, in communicating this intelligence to his 
correſpondent Bullinger, an eminent reformed divine of Zurich, 
expreiſes no condemnation of the murder of Rizio, and ex- 
ults over the ſuppoſed death of the friar, in terms which, in 
our times, will appear as ſhocking as they are puerile: 
** Fratercuius quidam, nomine Black, papiſtarum anteſig- 
"anus, eodem tempore in aula occiditur: Sic niger hic ne- 
dulo, nigra quaque morte peremptus, invitus nigram ſubito 
deſcendit in Orcum.” Burn. Hiſt, of Reform. iii. App. 360» 
4 See Appendix, No. X V1, e Keith, 350. 


deſpiſed 
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deſpiſed the weakneſs of his underſtanding and 
the inconſtancy of his heart. The people them. 
ſelves obſerved ſome parts of his conduct, Which 
little ſuited the dignity of a king. Addicted to 
drunkenneſs, beyond what the manners of that 
age could bear, and indulging irregular paſſions, © 
which even the licentiouſneſs of youth could not 
excuſe, he, by his indecent behaviour, provok 
the queen to the utmoſt; and the paſſions which 
it occaſioned often forced tears 2 her eyes. 
both in public and private f. Her averſion f 
him increaſed every day, and could be no longer 
concealed. He was often abſent from court, ap- 
peared there with little ſplendour, and was truſted 
with no power. Avoided equally by thoſe ho 
endeavoured to pleaſe the queen, who favourcd 
Morton and his affociates, or who adhered to the 
houſe of Hamilton, he was left almoſt alone in a 
neglected and unpitied ſolitude 8. 8 
About this time a new favourite grew into 
great credit with the queen, and ſoon gaied an | 
aſcendant over her heart, which encouraged his 
enterpriſing genius to form defigns that proved 
fatal to itself, and the occaſion of all Mary's 
ſubſequent misfortunes. This was James Hep- þ 
burn, carl of Bothwell, the head of an ancient 
tamily, and, by his extenſive poſſeſſions and nu- 
merous vaſlals, one of the muſt powerful noblemen 
in the kingdom. Even in that turbulent age, 
when ſo many vaſt projects were laid open to an 
aſpiring mind, and invited it to action, no man's 
ambition was more daring than Bothwell's, o 
had recourſe to bolder or more fingular expedient: 


f Keith, 329. * Melv. 131, &c. 
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g and r obtaining power b. When almoſt every perſon 
them. diſtinction in the kingdom, whether papilt or 
which oteſtant, had joined the congregation in op- 
ted to ſing the dangerous encroachments of the French 
f that on the liberties of the nation, he, though an 
Mons, Powed proteftant, adhered to the queen regent, 
Id not d acted with vigour on her hde. The ſucceſs 
vok hich attended the arms of the congregation 
which ing obliged him to retire into France, he was 
eyes,. en into the queen's ſervice, and continued with 
on fc er till the time of her return into Scotland i. 
longer rom that period, every ſtep of his conduct to- 
rt, ap- rds Mary was remarkably dutiful; and amidſt 
rulted the ſhiftings of faction, we ſcarcely ever find 
e who In holding any courſe which could be offenſive 
youre: her. When Murray's proceedings with regard 
to the her marriage gave umbrage to the queen, ſhe 
ne in 2 alled Bothwell from that baniſhment into which 
had been obhged with reluctance to drive 

into n, and conlidercd his zeal and abilities as the 
ged an dit powerful lupports of her authority. When 
red his WF conſpirators againſt Rizio ſcized her perſon, 
roved became the chief inſtrument of recovering her 
"ery ert, and ſerved her, on that occaſion, with 
; Hep- 8 


a | The enterpriſing fpirit of Pothwell was fo conſpicuous 
mcient routen ſeveral marks of diſtincti n during His reſi- 
nd nu- ” in France, Hardwicke's tate Papers, i. 143. Throg- 
Flemen 1 N ton, the ng li in ambaſlado. at Par:s, and one of the 
t age, 1 lt ſagacious minitters en.ploved by tiizabeth, points him 
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' man £ T's to return into Scotland, ant hath made boaſt that 
Vs, o vill do great things, and live in Scotland in geſpite of all 
edient: 


Heis a giortour, raſh, and hazardous young nan; and 
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ye to him, and alſo keep him ſhort. Ib d. p. 5 
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deſpiſed the weakneſs of his underſtanding and 
the inconſtancy of his heart. The people them- 
ſelves obſerved ſome parts of his conduct, which 
little ſuited the dignity of a king. Addicted to 
drunkenneſs, beyond what the manners of that 
age could bear, and indulging irregular paſſions, 
which even the licentiouſneſs of youth could not 
excuſe, he, by his indecent behaviour, provoked 
the queen to the utmoſt ; and the paſhons which 
it occaſioned often forced tears from her eyes, 
both in public and private fo Her averſion fc: 
him increaſed every day, and could be no longer 
concealed. He was often abſent from court, ap- 
peared there with little ſplendour, and was truſted 
with no power. Avoided equally by thoſe who 
endeavoured to pleaſe the queen, who favoured 
Morton and his affociates, or who adhered to the 
houſe of Hamilton, he was left almoſt alone in a 
neglected and unpitied ſolitude 8. 

About this time a new favourite grew into 
great credit with che queen, and ſoon gaized an 
aſcendant over her heart, which encouraged his 
enterpriſing genius to form deſigns that proved 
fatal to hindi, and the occaſion of all Mary's 
ſubſequent misfortunes. This was James Hep- 
burn, carl of Bothwell, the head of an ancient 
tamily, and, by his extenſive poſſeſſions and nu- 
merous vaſlals, one of the muſt powerfulnoblemen 
in the kingdom. Even in that turbulent age, 
when ſo many vaſt projects were laid open to an 
aſpiring — and invited it to action, no man's 
ambition was more daring than Bothwell's, 'or 


had recourſe to bolder or more ſingular expedients 
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bor obtaining power b. When almoſt every perſon 


i diſtinction in the kingdom, whether papiſt or 
proteſtant, had joined the congregation in op- 
poſing the dangerous encroachments of the French 
upon the liberties of the nation, he, though an 
avowed proteſtant, adhered to the queen regent, 
and acted with vigour on her fide. The ſucceſs 
xhich attended the arms of the congregation 
having obliged him to retire into France, he was 
taken into the queen's ſervice, and continued with 
ner till the time of her return into Scotland !. 
From that period, every itep' of his conduct to- 
& wards Mary was remarkably dutitul ; and amidſt 
all the ſhiftings of faction, we icarcely ever find 
him holding any courſe which could be offenſive 
to her. When Murray's proceedings with regard 
to her marriage gave umbrage to the queen, ſhe 
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, W recalled Bothwell from that baniſhment into which 
| © the had been obliged with reluctance to drive 


him, and conſidercd his zeal and abilities as the 
& molt powerful ſupports of her authority. When 
W the conſpirators againſt Rizio ſeized her perſon, 
lie became the chief inſtrument of recovering her 
liberty, and ſerved her, on that occaſion, with 
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Ihe enterpriſing ſpirit of Pothwell was ſo conſpicuous 
do procure tim ſeveral marks of qiſtiucti n during his reſi- 
eecce in France, Hadwicke's tate Papers, i. 143. Throge 
morton, the Unglich ambaſſado; at Paris, and one of the 
molt ſagacious miniſters en.oloved by tiizabeth, points him 
out as a perſon who way to be dreaded and observed. „ The 
ear! of Botaweli,” ſays he ina ietter, Nov. 2, 15 0, is 
Cep.ried to return into Scotland, ant hath made boaſt that 
he will do great things, and live in Scotland in geſpite of all 
men. Heis a giortour, raſh, and hazarivus young nan; and 
therefore it were meet tht his adv-riaries ſhould bath have 
ee to him, and alſo keep him hort. Ibid. p. 149. 
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ſo much fidelity and ſucceſs, as made the deepeſ 
impreſſion on her mind, and greatly increaſed the 
confidence which ſhe had hitherto placed in him“. 
Her gratitude loaded him with marks of her 
bounty; ſhe raiſed him to offices of profit and of 
truſt, and tranſacted no matter i” importance 
without his advice l. By complaiſance and affi- 
duity he confirmed and fortified theſe diſpoſitions 
of the queen in his favour, and inſenſibly paved 
the way towards that vaſt project, which his im- 
moderate ambition had perhaps already conceived, 
and which, in ſpite of many difficulties, and a. 
the expence of many crimes, he at laſt accom- 
pliſhed. ä 

The hour of the queen's delivery now ap- 
proached. As her palace was defended only by 
a ſlender guard, it ſeemed imprudent to expoſe her 

rſon, at this time, to the inſults ſhe might ſuffer 
in a kingdom torn by factions and prone to mu- 
tiny, | Bk this reaſon, the privy council adviſed 


the qucen to fix her reſidence in the caſtle of 


Edinburgh, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the kingdom, 
and the moiſt proper place for the ſecurity of hc: 

erſon m. In order to render this ſecurity more 
pertect, Mary laboured to extinguiſh the domell i: 
feuds which divided ſome of the principal nobles. 
Murray and Argyll were . againſt 
Huntly and Bothwell, by reciprocal and repeated 
injuries. The queen, by her authority and en- 
treaties, effected a reconcilement among them, 
and drew from them a promiſe to bury their diſ- 
cords in everlaſting oblivion. This reconcilement 


Mary had ſo much at heart, that ſhe made ii 
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the condition on which ſhe again received Murray 
into favour *. 

On the nineteenth of June, Mary was delivered 
of her only ſon James, a prince whoſe birth was 
happy for the whole iſland, and unfortunate to 
ker alone. His acceſſion to the throne of Eng- 
land united the two divided kingdoms in one 
mighty monarchy, and eſtabliſhed the power of 
Great Britain on a firm foundation; while ſhe, 
torn carly from her ſon by the cruelty of her 
fate, was never allowed to indulge thoſ: tender 
paſſions, nor to taſte thoſe joys which fill the 
heart of a mother. 

Melvil was inftantly diſpatched to London with 
an account of this event. It ſtruck Elizabeth, 
at firſt, in a ſenſible manner ; and the advantage 
and ſuperiority which her rival had acquired by 
the birth of a ſon, forced tears from her eyes. 
But before Melvil was admitted to audience, ſhe 
had ſo far recovered the command of herſelf, as 
to receive him not only with decency, but with 
exceſſive cheerfulneſs; and willingly accepted the 
invitation which Mary gave her, to ſtand god- 
mother to her ſon s. 

As Mary loved ſplendour and magnificence, 
W the reſolved to celebrate the baptiſm of the youn 
prince with great pomp ; and for that ——_ 
= {cnt invitations of the ſame kind to the French 
king, and to the duke of Savoy, the uncle of 
her former huſband. 

The queen, on her recovery, diſcovered no 
change in her ſentiments with reſpe& to the 
eing. The death of Rizio, and the counte- 


n Keith, 336. Append. 139. v Melv. 138. 
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nance he had given to an action ſo inſolent and 
unjuſtifiable, were ſtill freſh in her memory. 
She was frequently penſive and dejected 9. 
Though Henry ſometimes attended at court, and 
accompanied her in her progreſſes through dif. 
ferent parts of the kingdom, he met with little 
reverence from the nobles, while Mary treated 
him with the greateſt reſerve, and did not ſuffer 
him to poſſeſs any authority *. The breach be- 
tween them became every day more apparent“. 
Attempts were made towards a reconcilement, 
particularly by Caſtelnau, the French ambaſſador; 
but after ſuch a violent rupture, it was found no 
eaſy matter to bind the nuptial knot anew; and 
though he prevailed on the king and queen to 
paſs two nights together t, we may, with great 
probability, pronounce this appearance of union, 
to which Caſtelnau truſted, not to have been 
fincere ; we know with certainty that it was not 
laiting. 

Buthwell, all this while, was the queen's prime 
confident, Without his participation no buſineſs 
was concluded, and no favour beſtowed. Toge- 
ther with this aſcendant over her councils, Both- 
well, if we may believe the contemporary hil- 
torians, acquired no leſs {way over her heart. 
But at, what preciſe time this ambitious lord firſt 
allowed the 33 of a lover to occupy the 
place of that duty and reſpect which a fabjec 
owes his ſovereign; or when Mary, inſtead of 
gratitude for his faithful ſervices, felt a paſſion of 
another nature riſing in her boſom, it is no eaſy 
matter to determine. Such delicate tranſitions 


q Melv. 148. T Keith, 350. Melv. 132. 
Keith, Append. 169. t Ibid. 169. 
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of paſſion can be diſcerned only by thoſe who are 
admitted near the perſons of the parties, and who 
can view the ſecret workings of the heart with 
calm and acute obſervation. Neither Knox nor 
Buchanan enjoyed theſe advantages. Their 
humble ſtation allowed them only a diſtant ac- 
ceſs to the queen and her favourite. And the 
ardour of their zeal as well as the violence of their 
prejudices rendered their opinions raſh, precipi- 
tate, and inaccurate, It is by the effects of this 
reciprocal paſſion, rather than by their accounts 
of it, that ſubſequent hiſtorians can judge of its 
reality. 

Adventurous as Bothwell's project to gain 
the queen may appear, it was formed and carricd 
on under very favourable circumſtances. Mary 
was young, gay, and affable. She poſſeſſed gre: t 
ſenſihility of temper, and was capable of the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs of affection. She had placed her 
love on a very unworthy object, who requited it 
with A e. and treated her with neglect, 
with infolence, and with brutality. All thele ſhe 
telt and reſented. In this ſituat ion, the attention 
and complaiſance of a man who had vindicated her 
authority and protected her perſon, who entered 
into all her views, who ſoothed all her paſſions, 
who watched and improved every opportunity of 
inſinuating his deſign and recommending his paſ- 
hon , could hardly fail of making an impreſſion 
on a heart of ſuch a frame as Mary's. 

The haughty ſpirit of Darnly, nurſed up in 
lattery, and accuſtomed to command, could not 
vear the contempt under which he had now fallen, 
and the ſtate of inſignificance to which he ſaw 


u Anderſ. i. 93, 94. | 
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himſelf reduced. But in a country where he wa; 
univerſally hated or deſpiſed, he could never hope 
to form a party, which would ſecond any attempt 

he might make to recover power. He addreſſeꝗ 
himſelf, therefore, to the pope, and to the kings 
of France and Spain, with many profeſſions of his 
own zeal for the catholic religion, and with bittc: 
complaints againſt the queen, for neglecting to 
promote that intereſt * : and ſoon after, he took 
a reſolution, equally wild and deſperate, of em- 
barkmg on board a ſhip which he provided, aud 
of flying into foreign parts. It is almoſt im. 

pe ſſible to form any ſatisfactory conjecture con- 
cerning the motives which influence a capricious 
and irregular mind. He hoped, perhaps, to re- 
commend himſelf to the catholic princes on the 
continent by his zeal for religion, and that they 
would employtheir intereſt towards reinſtating him 
in the poſſeſſion of that power Which he had loſt. 

Perhaps he expected nothing more than the com- 
fort of hiding the diſgrace under which he was 
now fallen, among ſtrangers, who had never been 
witneſſes of his former proſperity. 

He communicated the delign to the French 
ambaſſador Le Croc, and to his father the earl ot 
Lennox. They both endeavoured to diſſuade him 
from it, but without ſucceſs. Lennox, who ſeems, 
as well as his ſon, to have loſt the queen's confi- 
dence, and who, about this time, was ſeldom at 
court, inſtantly communicated the matter to her 
by a letter. Henry, who had refuſed to accom- 
pany the queen from Stirling to Edinburgh, was 
likewiſe abſent from court. He arrived there, 
however, on the ſame day ſhe received the ac- 
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count of his intended flight. But he was more 
than uſually wayward and peeviſh; and icrupling 
to enter the palace unleſs certain lords who at- 
tended the queen were diſmiſſed, Mary was 
obliged to meet him without the gates. At laſt 
te ſuffered her to conduct him into her own 
apartment. She endeavoured to draw from him 
the reaſons of the ſtrange reſolution which he had 
taken, and to divert him from it. In ſpite how- 
ver of all her arguments and intreaties he re— 
mained ſilent and flexible. Next day the privy 
council, by her dire&on, expoltulated with him 
on the ſame head. He perſiſted, notwithſtand- 
ing, in his ſullenneſs and obſtinacy; and neither 
deigned to explain the motives of his conduct, 
nor ſignified any intention of altering it. As he 
left the apartment, he turned towards the queen, 
and told her that ſhe ſhould not ſee his face 
again for a long time. A few days after, he 
wrote to Mary, and mentioned two things as 
grounds of his diſguſt. She herſelf, he ſad, no 
longer admitted him into any confidence, and had 
deprived him of all power; and the nobles, after 
her example, treated him with open neglect, ſo 
that he appeared in every place without the dig- 
nity and ſplendour of a king. 

Nothing could be more mortifying to Mary 
than this intended flight of the King's, which 
would have ſpread the infamy of their domeſtic 
quarrel all over Europe. Compaſſion for a mo- 
narch who would then appear to be forced into 
exile by her negle& and ill-uſage, might have diſ- 
poled mankind to entertain ſentiments concerning 
the cauſes of their diſcord, little to her advantage. 
In order, therefore, to prepoſſeſs the minds of her 


alles, 
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allies, and to ſcreen her reputation from any cen 
' ſure with which Darnly 5. endeavour to load 
it, the privy council tranſmitted a narrative of 
this whole tranſaction both to the king and to 
the queen- mother of France. It is drawn wit}; 
reat art, and ſets Mary's conduct in the moſt 
| Aur oint of light V. 

About this time the licence of the borderers 
called for redreſs ; and Mary reſolving to hold a 
court of juſtice at Jedburgh, the inhabitants of 
ſeveral adjacent counties were ſummoned to at- 
tend their ſovereign in arms, according to cul- 
tom*. Bothwell was at that time lieutenant or 
warden of all the marches, an office among the 
molt important in the kingdom; and though 
uſually divided into three diſtinct governments, 
beſtowed by the queen's favour upon him alone. 
In order to diſplay his own valour and activity in 
the diſcharge of this truſt, he attempted to ſeize 
a gang of banditti, who, lurking among the 
marſhes of Liddeſdale, infeſted the reſt of the 
country, But while he was laying hold upon 
one of thoſe deſperadoes, he was wounded by him 
in ſeveral places [Oct. 16], fo that his followers 
were obliged to carry him to Hermitage caſtle. 
Mary inſtantly flew thither, with an impatience 
which has been conſidered as marking the anxiety 
of a lover, but little ſuited the dignity of a 
queen“. Finding that Bothwell was threatened with 


no 


1 Keith, 345. 347 2 Ibid. 353. Good. vol. i. 302. 
a The diſtance between Jedburgh and Hermitage is eigh- 
teen Scottiſh miles, through a country almoſt impaſſable. 
The ſeaſon of the year was far advanced. Bothwell ſeems 
to have been wounded in a ſcuffle, occafioned by the deſpair 
of a ſingle man, rather than any open inſurrection of the 
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no dangerous ſymptom, ſhe returned the ſame 


day to Jedburgh. 'The * of ſuch a jour- 
ney, added to the anguiſh of mind ſhe had ſuf- 
fered on Bothwell's account, threw her next 
morning into a violent fever d. Her life was 
deſpaired of, but her youth, and the vigour of 
her conſtitution, reliſted the malignity of her 
diſeaſe. During the continuance of the queen's 
illneſs, the king, who reſided at Stirling, never 
came near Jedburgh ©; and when he afterwards 
Nov. 5] thought fit to make his appearance 
there, he met with ſuch a cold reception, as did 
not encourage him to make any long ſtay 4. 
Mary ſoon recovered ſtrength enough to return 
along the eaſtern borders to Dunbar. 

While ſhe reſided in this place, her attention 
was turned towards England. Elizabeth, not- 
ithſtanding her promiſe, and even proclamations 
to the contrary, not only allowed, but encou- 
raged Morton and his aſſociates to remain in 
England ®. Mary, on the other hand, offered her 
protection to ſeveral Engliſh fugitives. Each 
queen watched the motions of the other with a 


boiderers, It does not appear that the queen was attended 
by any Conſiderable train. Had ary military operation been 
recetlary, as is ſuppoſed, Good vol. i. 304, it would have 
wen extremely improper to riſk the queen's perſon in an 
c edition againſt thieves. As ſoon as the queen found 
Bothwell to be in no danger, ſhe inttantly returned, and after 
this we hear no more of the inſurrection, nor have we any 
provt that the rioters took refuge in England As there is 
no tarther evidence with reſpect io the motives of this extra- 
ordinary journey, the reader muſt judge what degree of credit 
due to Knox and Buchanan, who alſctibe it to the queen's 
'ove of Bothwell. 

» Keith, 351, 352. © Ibid, Appende 133. 

Knox, 400, © Cald. vol. it. p. 15. 
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jealous attention, and ſecretly countenanceed the 
practices which were carrying on to diſturb the 
adminiſtration of her rival. 

For this purpoſe Mary's ambaſſador, Robert 
Melvil, and her other emiſſaries, were extremely 
active and ſucceſsful. We may aſcribe, in a 
good _— to their intrigues, that ſpirit which | 
appeared in the parliament of England, and 
which raiſed a ſtorm that threatened Elizabeth's ' 
domeſtic tranquillity more than any other event 
of her reign, and required all her art and dex- 
terity to allay it. 

Elizabeth had now reigned eight years with- 


out diſcovering the leaſt intention to marry x 


violent diſtemper with which ſhe had lately been 
ſeized having endangered her life, and alarmed 
the nation with the proſpect of all thoſe calami- 
ties which are occaſioned by a diſputed and du- 
bious ſucceſſion, a motion was made, and eagerly 
liſtened to in both houſes, for addrefling the queen 
to provide againſt any ſuch danger m times to 
come, either by ſignifying her own reſolution to 
marry, or by conſenting to an act, eſtabliſhing 
the order of ſucceſſion to the crown f. Her love 
to her ſubjects, her duty to the public, her con- 
cern for poſterity, it was aſſerted, not only called 
upon, but obliged her to take one of theſe ſteps. 
The inſuperable averſion which ſhe had all along 
diſcovered for marriage, made it im robable that 
ſhe would chooſe the tormer ; and it ſhe complied 
with the latter requeſt, no title to the crown 
could, with any colour of juſtice, be ſet in oppo- 
ſition to that of the Scottiſh queen. Elizabeth 
was ſagacious enough to ſee the remoteſt conſe- 


f D'Ewes Journ. of Parl. 105. : 
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muences of this motion, and obſerved them with 
e egreateſt anxiety. Mary, by refuſing ſo often 
b ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, had plainl 

® intimated a deſign of embracing the firſt Lanes” 
ung opportunity for proſecuting her right to the 
Z Enghth crown; and by her ſecret negociations 
he had gained many to favour her titles. All 
the Roman catholics ardently wiſhed for her ſuc- 
* ccſſion. Her gentleneſs and humanity had re- 
moved many of thoſe apprehenſions which the 
proteſtants entertained on account of her religion. 
The court faction, which envied the power of 
Cecil, and endeavoured to wreſt the adminiſtration 
= ont of his hands, advanced the pretenſions of the 
3 Scottiſh queen in oppolition to him. The union 
of the two kingdoms was a deſirable object to all 
ie men in both nations; and the birth of the 
X yourg prince was a ſecurity for the continuance 
2 - this bleſſing, and gave hopes of its perpetuity. 
Under 7 circumſtances, and while the na- 
| ben was in ſuch a temper, a parliamentary de- 
XX claration of Mary's title would have been highly 
= d<trimental to Elizabeth. The preſent unſettled 
late ſof the ſucceſſion left much in her power. 
ier reſentment alone might have gone far towards 
excluding any of the competitors — the crown; 
and the dread of this had hitherto reſtrained and 
overawed the ambition of the Scottiſh queen. 
But if this check ſhould be removed by the legal 
acknowledgment of her title, Mary would be 
more at liberty to purſue her dangerous deſigns, 
and to act without fear or reſerve. Her par- 
tiſans were already meditating ſchemes for in- 
lurrections in different parts of the kingdom; 


and 


* 
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and an act of parliament, recognifing the rights 
of that princeſs, whole pretenſions they favoured, 
would have been nothing leſs than a ſignal te 
arms; and notwithitanding Elizabeth's juſt tit! 
to the affections of her ſubjects, might have 
thaken and endangered her throne, 

While this matter remained in ſuſpenſe in bot 
houſes, an account of it was tranſmitted to Mar; 
by Melvil her ambailador. As ſhe did not want 
advocates for her right, even among thoſe who 
were near Elizabeth's perſon, ſhe ae eps" to 
cultivate the diſpoſition which appeared toward: 
ſettling the rights of ſucceſſion in her favour, b, 
a letter to the privy counſellors of England. 
She expreſſed iu it a grateful ſenſe of Eliza- 
beth's triendihip, which ſhe aſeribes chiefly to 
their good offices with their ſovereign in her 
behalf. She declared her reſolution to live 1» 
perpetual ainity with England, without urgin;; 
or purſuing her claim upon the crown any 
farther than ſhould be agreeable to the queen. 
But, at the ſame time, as her right of ſuccc!- 
ſion was undoubted, ſhe hoped it would be e- 
amined with candour, and judged of with in 
partiality. The nobles who attended her wrote 
to the Engliſh privy council in the ſame {train i. 8 
Mary artfully gave theſe letters the air of being ³ü 
nothing more than a declaration of her own and of 
her ſubjects gratitude towards Elizabeth. But 
as ſhe could not be ignorant of the jealouſy and 
tear with which Elizabeth obſerved the proceed- 
mgs of parliament, a ſtep ſo uncommon as this, 
of one prince's entering into public correſpond- 
ence with the privy counſellors of another, could 


i Keith, 354 Append. 136. 
no; 
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not be otherwiſe conſtrued than as taken with 
an intention to encourage the ſpirit which had 
already been raiſed among the Engliſh. In this 


light it ſeems to have appeared to Elizabeth 


herſelf k. But the diſpoſition of her people 
rendering it neceſſary to treat Mary's perſon 
with gieat decency, and her title with much 


regard, ſhe mentioned it to her only in the ſoft- 
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eſt language. 


Nothing, however, could be a more cruel 
mortification to a princeſs of Eligabeth's cha- 
racer, than the temper which both houſes of 


parliament diſcovered on this occaſion. She 


bent all her policy to defeat or elude the mo- 


Trion. After allowing the firſt heat of their 


zeal to evaporate, ſhe called into her preſence 
a certain number of each houſe. She ſoothed 
and careſſed them; ſhe threatened and promiſed ; 
{ſhe remitted {ſubſidies which were due, and re- 
fuſed thoſe which were offered; and in the end 
prevailed to have this formidable motion put off 
tor that ſeſſion. Happily for her the conduct 
of the Scottiſh queen, and the misfortunes 
v-hich befel her, prevented the revival of ſuch 
a motion in any future parliament l. 

Meantime, in order to preſerve the reputation 
of impartiality, and that the might not drive 
Mary into any deſperate meaſure, the committed 
to the Tower one Thornton, who had publiſhed 
ſomething derogatory to the right of the Scot- 
iſh line u; and ſignified her diſpleaſure againſt 
a member of the houſe of commons, who ſeem- 


* Keith, 357. | D'Ewes Journ. 104 —1 30. 
Cong. 30g. Melv. 190. Haynes, 446. m Camd 407. 
VOLs II. E ed, 
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ed, by ſome words in a ſpeech, to glance at 
Mary n. 

Amidſt all her other cares, Mary was ever ſo. 
licitous to promote the intereſt of that religion 
which ſhe profeſſed. The re-eftabliſhment of 
the Romiſh doctrine ſeems to have been her fa- 
vourite paſſion ; and though the deſign was con- 
ccaled with care and conducted with caution, 
ſhe purſued it with a perſevering zeal. At this 
time the ventured to lay aſide ſomewhat of her 
uſual reſerve; and the aid which ſhe expected 
from the popiſh princes, who had engaged in the 
league of Bayonne, encouraged her to take a 
ſtep which, it we conſider the temper of the 
nation, appears to be extremely bold. Having 
formerly held a ſecret correſpondence with the 
court of Rome, ſhe now reſolved to allow a nun- 
cio from the pope publicly to enter her domi- 
nions. Cardinal- Laurea, at that time biſhop of 
Mondovi, was the perſon on whom Pius V. 
conferred this office, and along with him he 
ſent the queen a preſent of twenty thouland 
crowns®, It is not the character of the papal 
court to open 1ts treaſury upon diltant or 1ma- 

inary hopes. The buſineſs of the nuncio into 
Scotland could be no other than to attempt 2 


reconciliation of that kingdom to the Romiſh 
ſee. Thus Mary herſelf underſtood it; and in 
her anſwer to a letter which ſhe received from 
the pope, after expreſſing her grateful ſenſe of 
his paternal care and liberality, ſhe promiſes that 


ſhe would bend her whole ſtrength towards the 


2 Haynes, 449. © Vita Cad. Laur. ap. Burn. vol. ili. 
„ 3 
a- eſla- 
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re-eſtabliſhment and propagation of the catholic 
faith ; that ſhe would receive the nuncio with 
every poſſible demonſtration of reſpect, and con- 
cur, with the utmoſt vigonr, in all his deſigns 
towards promoting the honour of God, and re- 
ftoring peace to the kingdom; that ſhe would 
celebrate the baptiſm of the prince according to 
the ceremonies which the Romiſh ritual pre- 
fcribes, hoping that her ſubjects would be 
taught, by this example, agam to reverence the 
facraments of the church, which they had ſo 
long treated with contempt ; and that the would 
be careful to inſti] early into her ſon the princi- 
ples of a ſincere love and attachment to the ca- 
tholic faithP, But though the nuncio was al- 
ready arrived at Paris, and had ſent over one of 
his attendants with part of the money, the queen 
did not think the juncture proper for his recep- 
tion. Elizabeth was preparing to ſend a mag- 
niſicent embaſly into Scotland, againſt the time 
of the prince's baptiſm, and as it would have 
been improper to offend her, ſhe wiſely contrived, 
under various pretences, to detain Laurea at Pa- 
115%, The convulſions into which the kingdom 
was thrown ſoon after, made it impoſſible for 
tum to purſue his journey any farther. 

At the very time that Mary was ſecretly 
cairying on theſe negociations for ſubverting 
the reformed church, ſhe did not ſcruple pub- 
licly to employ her authority towards obtaining 
for its miniſters a more certain and comfortable 


ſubſiſtence t. During this year, ſhe iſſued ſeve- 


P Conæi Vita Mariæ, ap. Jebb, vol. ii. p. 51. 
4 Keith, Append. 135. Keith, 561, 562. Knox, 401. 
E 2 ral 
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ral proclamations and acts of council for that 
purpoſe, and readily approved of every ſcheme 
which was propoſed for the more effectual pay 

ment of their {tipends. This part ot her conduct 
does little honour to Mary's integrity : and 
though juſtißed by the example of pnaces, who 
often reckon falſchood and deeeit among the ne- 

cellary arts of government, and even authoriſec 

by the pernicious caſuiſtry of the Roman church, 
which transfers breac!: of faith to heretics from 
the liſt of crimes to that of duties, ſuch diſſimu- 
lation, however, mult be numbered among thoſe 
blemiſhes which never ſtain a truly great and ge- 
nerous character. 

December.] As neither the French nor Pied- 
monteſe ambaſſadors were yet arrived, the bap- 
tiſm of the prince was put of from time to time. 
Meanwhile, Mary fixed her reſidence at Craig— 
millar . Such a retirement, per haps, ſuited the 
preſent temper of her mind, aud induced her to 
refer it before her own palace of Holy-rood- 
houſe. Her averſion for the king grew every 
day more confirmed, and was become altogether 
incurable. A deep melancholy ſucceeded to 
that gaiety of ſpirit which was natural to ber. 
The raſhneſs and levity of her own choice, and 
the king's ingratitude and obilinacy, filled her 
with ſhame and with deipair. A variety of pal- 
ſions preyed at once on a mind, all whoſe Bo 
ſations were exquitite and all its emotions ſtrong, 
and often extorted from her the laſt wiſh of the 
unfortunate, that life itſelf might come to an 
end *, 


Keith, 355. t Ibid. Pref. vii. 5 
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But as the earl of Bedford, and the count de 
Brienne, the Engliſh and French ambaſſadors, 
whom ſhe had long expected, arrived about this 
time, Mary was obliged to ſuppreſs what paſled 
in her boſom, and to ſet out for Stirling, in or- 
der to celebrate the baptiſm of her ſon. Bed- 
ford was attended by a numerous and ſplendid 
train, and brought preſents from Elizabeth, 
ſuitable to her own dignity, and the reſpect 
with which ſhe affected, at that time, to treat 
the queen of Scots. Great preparations had 
been made by Mary, and the magnificence dif- 
played by her on this occaſion exceeded whatever 
tad been formerly known in Scotland. The ce- 
remony itſelf was performed [Dec. 17] accord- 
ing to the rites of the Romiſh church. But 
neither Bedford, nor any of the Scottiſh nobles 
who profeſſed the ep religion, entered 
within the gates of the chapel uv. The ſpirit of 
that age, firm and uncomplying, would not, 
upon any inducement, condeſcend to witneſs 
an action which it deemed 1dolatrous. 

Henry's behaviour at this juncture perfectly 
diſcovers the exceſs of his caprice, as well as of 
his folly. He choſe to reſide at Stirling, but 
confined himſelf to his own apartment; and as 
the queen diſtruſted every nobleman who ven- 
tured to converſe with him, he was left in ab- 
lolute ſolitude. Nothing could be more ſingu- 
lar, or was leſs 3 than his chooſing to 
appear in a manner that both publiſhed the con- 
tempt under which he had fallen, and, by ex- 
poſing the queen's domeſtic unhappineſs to the 


u Keith, 360. 
s 3 obſerve 
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obſervation of ſo many foreigners, looked like 
a ſtep taken on purpoſe to mortify and to of— 
fend her. Mary felt this inſult ſenſibly z and 
notwithſtanding all her efforts to aſſume the 
gaiety which ſuited the occaſion, and which was 
neceſſary for the polite reception of her gueſts, 
the was ſometimes obliged to retire, in order 
to be at liberty to indulge her ſorrow, and give 
vent to her tears *. The king ſtill verfiſied in 
his deſign of retiring into foreign parts, and 
daily threatened to put it into execution J. 

The 


* Keith, Pref. vii. 

Camden affirms, 401, that Bedford was commanded by 
Elizabeth not to give Darnly the title of king. As thu 
was an indignity not to be borne either by Mary or her huſ- 
band, it hath been aflerted to be the cauſe of the king's ab- 
ſence from the ceremony of his ſon's baputm, Keith, 360. 
Good. 319. But, 1. No ſuch thing is to be found among 
Bedford's inſtructions, the original of which till remains. 
Keith, 356. 2. Bedford's advice to the queen by Melvil is 
utterly inconſiſtent with Camden's ailertion. Melv. 153. 
Melvil's account is confirmed by Elizabeth's inſtructions to 
Sir Henry Noris, where the affirms that ſhe commanded 
Bedford to employ his beſt offices towards reconciling Mary 
to her huſband, which ſhe had attempted to no purpoſe, 
Digges's Compl. Ambaſ. p. 13. A paper publiſhed Ap- 
pend. No. XVIII. proves tae ſame thing. 3. Le Croc the 
French refident mentions the king's abſence, but without 
giving that reaſon for it which has been founded on Cam- 
den's words, thouyh, if that had been the rea! one, it 15 
hardly poſſible to conceive chat he ſhould have neglected to 
mention it, Le Croc's firit letter is dated December 2, fom* 
time prior to the arrival of the earl of Bedford in Scotland ; 
and when his mſtutt ons, either publis vr ſecret, could 
hardly be known. Le Croc plainly ſuppoſes that the diſcord 
between the king and queen was the cauſe of his abſence 
from the bap.iſm, and nis account of this matter is that 
which | have followed. Keith, Pref. vit. 4. He informs his 
court, that on account of the difference betwixt the king and 

| the 
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The ceremony of witneſſing the prince's bap- 
tiſm was not the ſole buſineſs of Bedford's em- 
baſſy. His inſtructions contained an overture, 
which ought to have gone far towards extin- 

guſhing Poſe jealouſies which had ſo long ſub- 
ted between the two queens. The treaty of 
Edinburgh, which has been ſo often mentioned, 
was the principal occaſion of theſe. The ſpirit, 
however, which had riſen to ſuch an height in 
the late parliament, the power of the party 
which favoured the Scottiſh queen's title, the 
number and activity of her agents in different 
parts of the kingdom, alarmed Elizabeth, and 
induced her to forego any advantage which the 
* and artful expreſſions in that treaty 

ht afford her. Nathing was now demanded 

of Mens but to renounce any title to the crown 

of England during Elizabeth's life and the lives 

of her poſterity ; who, on the other hand, en- 

gaged to take no ſtep which might prove inju- 
rious to Mary's claim upon the ſucceſſion 2. 

Mary could not, with decency, reject a pro- 
poſition fo equitable ; ſhe inſiſted, however, that 
Elizabeth ſhould order the right upon which 
ſhe claimed, to be legally examined and pub- 


1 N * =; * * 1 2 — A 11 1 284 1 2 k 
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the queen, he had refuſed to hold any further correſpondence 
with the former, though he appears, in many inſtances, to 
have been his great confident- Ibid. 5. As the king was 
not preſent at the baptiſm, he ſeems to have been e cluded 
from any ſhare in the ordinary admi-1\ration of buſineſs, 
1 wo acts of privy council, one on the 2cth, on the other on 
the 21ſt of December, are found in Keith, 5f2 'I hey both 
run in the queen's name alone. The kirg fecms not to have 
bren preſent. This could not be owing to Elizabeth's in- 
Uructions to Bedford, 
* Keith, 356. 


licly 
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licly recogniſed, and particularly that the teſta- 
ment of Henry VIII. whereby he had excluded 
the deſcendants of his eldeſt filter the queen oi 
Scotland, from the place due to them in the 
order of ſucceſſion, might be produced, and con- 
ſidered by the Engliſh nobility. Mary's mi- 
niſters had credulouſly embraced an opinion. 
that this teſtament, which they ſo juſtly cov- 
ceived to be injurious to their miſtreſs, was: 
mere forgery ; and on different occaſions had 
-urged Elirabeth to produce it. Mary would 
have ſuffered conſiderably by gaining this poin.. 
The original teſtament is {tilt extant, and not 
the leaſt doubt can be entertained of its genuine. 
neſs and authenticity. But it was uot Elize- 
beth's intention to weaken or to ſet aſide the 
title of the houſe of Stewart. She aimed at 
nothing more than to wy the queſtion concern 
ing the ſucceſſion perplexed and undecided, 
and by induſtriouſly eluding this requeſt, u. 
did, in one reſpect, real ſervice to Mary's 
cauſe a. 

A few days after the baptiſm of the prince, 
Morton and all the other conſpirators again! 
Rizio obtained their pardon, and leave to retun 
into Scotland. Mary, who had hitherto cont: 
nued mexorable to every entreaty iu their behal?, 
E at laſt to the ſolicitations. of Bothwell ©, 

e could hope for no ſucceſs in thoſe bold de- 


ſigns on wluch his ambition reſolved to ventu::, 


without drawing aid from every quarter, 6 


procuring a favour for Morton and his aſſoci if 


* Rymer, xv. p. 110. Keith, 358. Note (c). Murdin, 358 
* Good, vol. i. 140. Melv. 154. 
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BZ atcs, of which they had good reaſon to deſpair, 
be expected to ſecure a band of faithful and de- 
termined adherents. 

The king ſtill remained at Stirling in ſolitude 
and under contempt. His impatience in this 
ſituation, together with the alarm given him by 
the rumour of a delign to ſerze his perſon and 
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= confine him to priſon ©, was the occaſion of his 
leaving that place in an abrupt manner, and re- 
\ FT tiring to his father at Glaſgow. 
4 Two aſſemblies of the church were held du- 
| ring this year June 25, Dec. 25]. New com- 
* FT plants were made, and upon good grounds, of 
. die poverty and contempt under which the pro- 
eeſtant clergy were ſuffered to languiſh. Penu- 
* rious as the allotment for their ſubſiſtence was, 
ther had not received the leaſt part of what was 
auc for the preceding year 4. Nothing leſs than 
- FX a cal, ready to endure and to ſuffer every thing 
a, bora good cauſe, could have perſuaded men to 
” X& {here to a church ſo indigent and fo neglected. 
2 


The extrabrdinary expences occaſioned by the 
prince's baptiſm had exhauſted the queen's trea- 
tury, and the ſums appropriated for the ſub- 
uitence of the clergy were diverted into other 
channels. The queen was therefore obliged to 
prevent the juſt remonſtrances of the aflemi.ly, 
by falling on ſome new method for the relief of 
the church. Some ſymptoms of liberality, ſome 
Rretch towards munificence, might have been 
expected in an aſſignment which was made with 
an intention of ſoothing and ſilencing the clergy. 


it both the queen and the nobles held fait the 
© Keith, Pref. viii. d Ibid, 562. 


riches 
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riches of the church which they had ſeized. A 
lum - which, at the higheſt computation, can 
hardly be reckoned equal to nine thouſand pounds 
ferling®, was deemed fufficient for the mainte- | 
nance of a whole national church, by men who 
had lately ſeen fingle monaſteries poſſeſſed of rc- 
venues far ſuperior m value. 
The eccletiaftics in that age bore the gric'- | 
ances which affected themſelves alone with aſto- 
niſhing patience ; but wherever the reformed rc. 
gion was threatened, they were extremely apt | 
to be alarmed, and to proclaim, in the loude! þ 
manner, their apprehenſions of danger. A 
occaſion of this kind was given them, a ſhort 
time before the meeting of the aſſembly. Ih: 
uſurped and oppreſſive juriſdiction of the ſpin 
tual courts had been aboliſhed by the parhameont 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and ſixty, 
and commiſſaries were appointed to hear aud 
determine the cauſes which formerly came under 
their cognixance f. Among the few acts of thit | 
parliament to which Mary bad paid any regard, 
this was one. She had confirmed the authority 
of the commiſſarics, and had given them iuſtruc- 
tions for directing their proceedings b, which | 
are ſtill of great authority in that court. From . 
the time of their firſt appointment, theſe judge 4 
had continued in the uninterrupted exerciſe of 
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their function, when of a ſudden the queen ifſurd . 
2 proclamation, reſtoring the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's to his ancient juriſdiction, and de-. 
priving the commiſſaries of all authority b. . 


A motive, which cannot be juſtified, rendered 
the queen not unwilling to venture upon ths BY 
Keith, 562. F Ibid. 152, 8 Ibid, 251. , h Knox, 4 2 
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© 72h action. She had been contriving for ſome 
can time how to re-eſtabliſh the popiſh religion ; 
and the reſtoring the ancient 3 to their 
e- Former juriſdiction ſeemed to be a confiderable 
rho ſtep towards that end. The motive which prompt - 


TO 


re Zed Bothwell, to whoſe influence over the queen 
this action mult be chiefly imputed \, was {till 
more criminal. His enterpriſing ambition had 
„already formed that bold deſign, which he ſoon 
. Wafter put in execution; and the uſe which we- 
* mall hereafter find him making of that authority 


ci vrhich the popiſh eccleſiaſtics regained, diſcovers 
11k he reaſons of his preſent conduct in contribut- 
„ing to revive their power. The proteſtant clergy 
be ere not unconcerned ſpectators of an event which 
u- fthreatened their religion with unavoidable de- 
ent | ſtruction; but as they deſpaired of obtaining 

the proper remedy from the queen herſelf, they 
nd addreſſed a remonſtrance to the whole body 
cr | of the proteſtant nobility, full of that ardent 
hat real for religion, which the danger to which it 


rd. as expoſed at that time ſeemed to require k. 
Ty What effects this vehement exhortation might 
uc- have produced, we have no opportunity of judg- 
cn ing, the attention of the nation being quickly 


om turned towards events of another and more tra- 
ges geical nature. 

1567. ] Immediately upon the * leaving 
urd Stirling, and before he could reach Glaſgow, he 
St. vas ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper The ſymp- 


de- toms which attended it were violent and unuſual, 
ad in that age it was commonly imputed to the 
red | effects of poiſon l. It is impoſſible, amidſt the 


i Knox, 403. k Keith, 567, 1 Mely, 154. Knox, — 
Contra- 
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contradictions of hiſtorians, to decide with ce: 
taiuty concerning its nature or its cauſe a. Hiz 
lite was in the utmoſt danger; but after len. 
guiſhing for ſome weeks, the vigour of hiz 
conſtitution ſurmounted the malignity of the 
diſcaſe. 

Mary's neglect of the king on this occalion 
was equal to that with which he had treated 
her during her illneſs at Jedburgh. She 9 
longer felt that warmth of conjugal affection 
which prompts to ſympathy, and delights ig 
all thoſe tender offices which ſooth and alleviate 


ficknets and pain. At this juncture, ſhe did 


m Buch man and Knox are poſitive hat the king had bn 


polioned. They mention the black and putrid puſtules which 


broke out al! over his b:dy., Buchanan adds, that Aber. | 
nethy, the king's phyfacian, plainly declared that poiſon ws | 


the cauſe of thele iy mptoms, and that the queen refuſed tc 


allow her own phyſician to attend rim, Buch. 349. Knot, | 


401. 2. Blackwood, Caufin, &c. jebb, vol. ii. 59. 214, . 
ſert, that the ſmali-pox was the diſeaſe with which the ing 
was ſeized. He is called a Pockiſh man in the queen's let 


ter. Good. vol. ii. 16. The recafon given by French Paris © 
tor lodging the king at the Krk of Field, viz. leit the 


voung prince ſhould catch-the infection if he ſtald in the v4. 
lace, ſeems to favour this opinion. Anderf vol. ii. 193. 


Carte mentions it as a proof of Mary's tenderneſs to her hu. | 
band, that though ſhe never had the ſmall-pox herſelf, e 


ventured to attend him, vol. iii. 446. This, if it hat been 
true, wouid have afforded a good pretence for not vili::vg 
him ſooner ; but Mary bad the ſmall-pox in her infancy. 
Sadler's Letters, p. 330. An additional proof of this is pro- 
duced from a poem of Adrian Turnebus, by the publiſher of 
Ancient Scottiſh Poems, p. 308. 3. Biſhop Leſly attirmy, 
that the king's diſcaſe was the French pox. Keith, 4% 
Note (C). In that age, this diſeaſe was eſteemed fo cont i- 
ous, that perſons infected with it were removed Without te 
walls of cities. 
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not cven put on the appearance of this paſſion. 


; DE Notvwithitanding the king's danger, ſhe amuſed 
. SS herſelf with excurſions to different parts of the 
country, and ſuffered near a 1 to elapſe 
e before the viſited him at Glaſgow. By that 


time the violence of the diſtemper was over, 
and the king, though weak and languiſhing 
was but of all danger. 
The breach between Mary and her hufband 
m bas not occaſioned by any of thoſe ſlight diſ- 
in gale which interrupt the domeſtic union, with- 
te ant diſſolving it altogether. Almoſt all the 
id paſſions which operate with greateſt violence on 
XZ a female mind, and drive it to the moſt dan- 


n 


nn RX -crous extremes, concurred in raiſing and fo- 
_ me nting this unhappy quarrel. Ingratitude for 
„be favours ſhe had beſtowed, contempt of her 
„ perton, violations of the marriage vow, eneroach- 
„ ments on her power, conſpiracies againſt her fa- 
„ toes, jealouſy, inſolence, and obſtinacy, were 
„% << injuries of which Mary had great reaſon to 
ai, a complain. She felt them with the utmoſt ſen- 


be . biliey; and, added to the anguiſh of diſappoint- 
bl love, they produced thoſe ſymptoms of de- 
9 {pair which we have already deſcribed. Her re- 
2 6 itmecnt againſt the king ſeems not to have 
been BY 4batcd from the time of his leaving Stirling. 
g ina letter written with her own hand to her 


nc). amballador in France, on the day before ſhe 
age {ct out for Glaſgow [ Jan. 20], no tokens of ſud- 
0 

Ke den reconcilement appear. On the contrary, 
364 e mentions, with ſome bitterneſs, the king's 

1 ingratitude, the jealouſy with which he ob- 
t the erved her actions, and the inclination he diſ- 
* covered to diſturb her government, and at the 


vor. 11. F ſame 
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ſame time talks of all his attempts with the nt. 
moſt ſcorn", | 

After this diſcovery of Mary's ſentiments, :* 
the time of her departure from Edinburgh t: 
Glaſgow, a viſit to the king, which had been 
neglected when his ſituation rendered it mo 
neceſſary, appears ſingular, and it could bard}; 
be expected that any thing but marks of jealouſ 
and dittruſt ſhould appear in ſuch an interview. 
This, however, was EE from being the caſe ; ſhe 
not only viſited Henry, but, by all her word: 
and actions, endeavoured to expreſs an uncom- 
mon aftection for him: aud though this made 
impreſſion on the credulous ſpirit of her huſband, 
no leſs flexible on ſome occaſions, than obftinat: 
on others; yet, to thoſe who are acquainted! 
with the human heart, and who know how ſc. 
dom and how ſlowly ſuch wounds in domeſtic 
happineſs are healed, this ſudden tranſition will 
appear with a very ſuſpicious air, and will be 
conſidered by them as the effect of artifice. 

But it is not on ſuſpicion alone that Mary is 
charged with diſſimulation in this part of her con- 
duct. Two of her famous letters to Bothwell 
were written during her ſtay at Glaſgow, and 
fully lay open this ſcene of iniquity. He had 
ſo far ſucceeded in his ambitious and criminal 
deſign, as to gain an abſolute aſcendant over the 
queen; and in a fituation ſuch as _— merit 


not ſo conſpicuous, ſervices of far inferior im- 


: 
, 
75 
Li 
: 


portance, and addreſs much leſs inſinuating than 


Bothwell's, may be ſuppoſed to ſteal impercep- 1 


tibly on a female heart, and entirely to overcome 


2 Keith, Pref, | viii. : 
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it. Unhappily, among thoſe in the higher ranks 
of life, ſcruples with regard to conjugal fidelity 
are, often, neither many nor ſtrong : nor did the 
nanners of that court in which Mary had been 
ducated contribute to increaſe or to fortify 
them. The amorous turn of Francis I. and 
Henry II. the licentiouſneſs of the military cha- 
racer of that age, and the liberty of appearing 
in all companies, which began to be allowed to 
women, who had not yet acquired that delicacy 
of ſentiment, and thoſc poliſhed manners, which 
alone can render liberty innocent, had introduced 
among the French an aſtoniſhing relaxation in 
domeſtic morals. Such examples, which were 
familiar to Mary from her infancy, could hardly 
fail of diminiſhing that horror of vice which 1s 
natural to a virtuous mind. The king's beha- 
viour would render the firſt approach of Prbidden 
ſentiments leſs ſhocking ; reſentment, and diſ- 
appointed love, would be apt to repreſent what- 
ever ſoothed her revenge, as juſtifiable on that 
account; and ſo many concurring cauſes might, 
almoſt imperceptibly, kindle a new paſſion in 
her heart. 

But whatever opinion we may form with re- 
gard to the riſe and progreſs of this paſhon, the 
letters themſelves breathe all the ardour and 
tenderneſs of love. The affection which Mary 
there expreſſes for Bothwell fully accounts for 
every ſubſequent part of her conduct; which, 
without admitting this circumſtance, appears 
altogether myſterious, inconfiſtent, and inexpli- 
cable. That reconcilement with her huſband, of 
which, if we allow it to be genuine, it is impoſ- 
uble to give any plauſible account, is diſcovered 
F 2 | by 
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by the queen's own confeſſion to have been mere 
artifice and deceit. As her averſion for her huſ- 
band, and the ſuſpicious attention with which 
ſhe obſerved his conduct, became univerſally 
known, her ears were officiouſſy filled, as 1: 
uſual in ſuch cafes, with groundleſs or aggravated 
accounts of his actions. By ſome ſhe was told, 
that the king intended to ſeize the perſon of the 
prince his ſon, and in his name to uſurp the gu- 
vernment ; by others ſhe was aflured that he 
reſolved inſtantly to leave the kingdom; that 
veſſel was hired for this purpoſe, and lay in the 
river Clyde ready to receive him ©. The laſt was 
what Mary chiefly dreaded. Henry's retiring into 
a foreign country mult have been highly diſho- 
nourable to the queen, and would have entirel, 
diſconcerted Bothwell's meaſures. While he re- 
ſided at Glaſgow, at a diitance from her, and i: 
that part of the kingdom where the intereſt oi 
his family was greateſt, he might with morc 
facility accompliſh his deſigns. In order, there- 
fore, to prevent his executing any ſuch wild 
ſcheme, it was neceſſary to bring him to tome 
place where he would be more immediately unden 
her own eye. For this purpoſe, ſhe firſt en. 
ployed all her art to regain his confidence, aud 
then propoſed to remove him to the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, under pretence that therc 
he would have caſier acceſs to the advice of phy- 
licians, and that ſhe herſelf could attend him 
without being abſent from her fon ?. The king 
was weak enough to ſuffer himſelf to be per- 


ſuaded; and being ſtill feeble, and incapabic 


© Keith, Pref. viii. p Good. vol. ii. 8. ; 
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of bearing fatigue, was carried in a lifter to 
Edinbur F. | 

The place prepared for his ger pigs was a 
houſe belonging to the provoſt of a collegiate 
church, called Kirk of Field. It ſtood almoſt 
upon the ſame ſpot where the houſe belonging to 
the principal of the univerſity now ſtands. Such 
a (ſituation, on a riſing ground, and at that time 
in an open field, had all the advantages of health- 
ful air to recommend it; but, on the other hand, 
the ſolitude of the place rendered it extremely pro- 
per for the commiſſion ot that crime, with a view 
to which it ſeems manifeſtly to have been choſen, 

Mary continued to attend the king with the 
moſt aſſiduous care. She ſeldom was abſent from 
nim through the day; ſhe ſlept two nights in 
the chamber under his apartment. She — 
on him ſo many marks of tenderneſs and conh- 
lence, as in a great meaſure quieted thoſe ſuſ- 
picions which had ſo long diſturbed hin. But 
while he was fondly ndulain in dreams of the 
turn of his former happineſs, he ſtood on the 
very brink of deſtruction. On Sunday the ninth 
of February, about eleven at night, the queen 
left the Kirk of Field, in order to be preſent 
at a maſque in the palace. At two next 
morning, the houſe in which the king lay was 
den up with gunpowder. The noiſe and 
ock which this ſudden exploſion occaſioned, 
alarmed the whole city. The inhabitants ran to 
the place whence it came. The dead body of 
the king, with that of a ſervant who ſlept in the 
ame room, were found lying in an adjacent gar- 
den without the city wall, untouched by fire, 
and with no bruiſe or mark of violence. 


F 3 Such 
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Such was the unhappy fate of Henry Stewart 
lord Daruly, in the twenty-firſt year of his ag 
The indulgence of fortune, and his own extern 
accompliſhments, without any other merit, ha! 
raiſed him to an height of dignity of which he 
was altogether unworthy. By his folly and in- 
gratitude, he loſt the heart of a woman who 
doated on him to diſtraction. His infolence an4 
conſtancy alienated from him ſuch of the nobl.: 
as had contributed moſt zealouſly towards hi: 
elevation. His levity and caprice expoſed him . 
the ſcorn of the people, who once revered him 
as the deſcendant of their ancient kings and 
heroes. Had he died a natural death, his end | 
would have been unlamented, and his memory 
have been forgotten; but the cruel circumſtance; 
of his murder, and the ſhameful remiſſneſs | 
neglecting to avenge it, have made his name tv 
be remembered with regret, and have renderc« 
him the object of pity, to which he had other- Þ 
wiſe no title. 3 

Every one's imagination was at work to guc!s 
who had contrived and executed this execrabl- 
deed. The ſuſpicion fell, with almoſt gener? 
evnſent, on Bothwell-4 ; and ſome reflections we 
throwa out, as if the queen herſelf were d 
ſtranger to the crime. Of BothwelPs guilt ther: 
remains the fulleſt evidence that the nature of th: 
action will admit. The queen's known fſent!- 
ments with regard to her huſband, gave a great 
appearance of probability to the imputation wit: Wl 
which ſhe was loaded”. 


J Melv 155. Anderf. vol ii. 156. 
r Sec Diſſertation concerning the murder of Henry Darn!y, 
and the genuineneſs of Mary's letters to Bothwell, Append!” 
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Two days after the murder, a proclamation 
Vas iſſued by the queen, offering a confiderable 
reward to ary perſon who ſhould diſcover thoſe 
1 EX who had been guilty of ſuch a horrid and de- 
= teſtable crime; and though Bothwell was now 
one of the greateſt ſubjects in the Kingdom, 
formidable on account of his own power, and 


A protected by the queen's favour, it was impoſſible 
0 ſuppreſs the ſentiments and indignation of the 


people. Papers were affixed to the moſt public 
places of the city, accuſing him of the murder, 
and raming his accomplices; pictures appeared 


4 1 to the ſame purpoſe, and voices were heard in the 
* | 4 middle or the nizht, charging him with that bar- 
11 barous action. But the authors of theſe rumours 
55 did not confine their accuiations to Bothwell 
n lone; they inſmuated that the queen herſelf was 
» .ccellary to the crime t. This bold accufſation, 

(cb fo directly attacked Mary's reputation, 
er. c the attention of her council; and by en- 
in them in an inquiry after the authors of 

of; Bi [cis bbets, diverted them from ſearching for the 
ble g derers of the king u. It could ſcarce be ex- 
e Þ-<ted that Mary herſelf would be extremely 


10/1c1tous to diſcover thoſe who had rid her of an 


ere 1 a : 
5 auſhand whom ſhe had fo violently hated. It 
; ; g i 

8 Bothwell's intereſt, who had the ſupreme 


the oon of this, as well as of all other affairs, to 
. 7 ti! i and ſu 18 57 a , ide * ſh Id h 

ms HRS ppreis whatever evidence ſhould be 

i. and to cover, if poſſible, the whole trani- 


ry - £00 under the veil of darkneſs and of ſilence. 
Dane inquiry, however, was made, and ſome 
perions called before the council; but the exa- 
nly, mination was conducted with the moſt indecent 
dix. An derſ. vol. i. 36. t Ibid, vol. il. 1 56. 


* 1d, vol. is 38. 
remiſſneſa, 
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remiſſneſs, and in ſuch a manner as to let in 
light upon that ſcene of guilt *. 

It was not her own ſubjects alone who ſul. 
peed Mary of having been acceſſary to thi: 
unnatural crime; nor did an opinion, ſo diſh. 
nourable to her character, owe its riſe and pro 
greſs to the jealouſy and malice of her factivi:- 
nobles. The report of the manner and circum. 
ſtances of the king's murder ſpread quickly ovcr 
all Europe, and even in that age, which wa 
accuitomed to deeds of violence, it excited uni- 
verſal horror. As her unhappy breach with he 
huſband had long been matter of public diſcouric, 
the firſt conjectures which were formed with re- 
gard to his death, were extremely to her diſad- 
vantage. Her friends, at a loſs what apology 
to ofter for her conduct, called on her to pro- 
ſecute the murderers with the utmoſt diligence, 
and expected that the rigour of her proceedin:: 
would prove the beit and fulleſt vindication of 
her innocence”. 

Lennox at the ſame time mcited Mary to ven. 
geance with inceſſant importunity. This nobi:- 
man had ſhared in his ſon's diſgrace, and being 
treated by Mary with neglect, uſually refided at 
a diſtance from court. Rouſcd, however, by an 
event no leſs ſhocking to the heart of a fatlicr, 
than fatal to all his ſchemes of ambition, e 
ventured to write to the queen [ Feb. 21], and 
to offer his advice with reſpe& to the moſt c. 
fectual method for diſcovering and convicting 
thoſe who had ſo cruclly deprived him of a fon, 
and her of a huſband. He urged her to proſecnte 
thoſe who were guilty with vigour, and to bring 


* Andetſ. vol. iv. part ii. 167, 168, Keith, Fo IX, 
them 
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them to a ſpeedy trial; he declared his own ſuſ- 


E picion of Bothwell, and of thoſe who were named 


as his accomplices; he required that, out of re- 


SZ card to decency, and in order to encourage evi- 
# dence to appear againſt them, the perſons accuſed 


of ſuch an atrocious crime thould be committed 


io cuſtody, or at leaſt excluded from her court 
and preſence *. 


Mary was then at Seaton, whither ſhe had 


tired after the burial of the king, whoſe body 


was depolited among the monarchs of Scotland, 
in a private but decent manner 2. The former 
part of the earl's demand could not on any pre 


bye be eluded ; and it was refolved to brin 


Bothwell immediately to trial. But, inſtead of 
confining ham to any priſon, Mary admitted him 
into all her councils, and allowed a perſon, uni- 
verſally reputed the murderer of her huſband, to 
enjoy all the ſecurity, the dignity, and the power 
of a favourite®. The offices which Bothwell 


already poſſeſſed, gave him the command of all 


the ſouth of Scotland. The caſtle of Edinburgh, 
however, was a place of ſo much conſequence, 
that he wiſhed earneitly to have it ia his own 
power, The quzen, in order to prevail on the 
carl of Mar to ſurrender it, conſented to put the 
periun of the young prince in his hands, and 
ame diately beſtowed the government of that 
unportant fortreſs upon Bothwell © [March 19]. 
do many ſteps in her conduct, inconſiſtent with 
ei! the rules of prudence and of decency, muſt 
vc imputed to an exceſs either of folly or of love. 

Keith, 36g, &c. 

o Anderſ. vol. i. 40, &c. 
Keith, 379. 


a Anderſ. vol. i. 23. 
© Ibid, vol. 1. Pref. 64. 


Mary's 
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Mary's known character fully vindicates her from 
the former; of the latter, many and ſtriking 
proofs ſoon appeared. 

No direct evidence had yet appeared again 
Bothwell ; but as time might bring to light the 
circumſtances of a crime in which ſo many ac- 
complices were concerned, it was of great im- 
portance to hurry over the trial, while nothing 
more than general ſuſpicions, and uncertain ſur. 
miles, por), be produced by his accuſers. For 
this reaſon, in a meeting of privy council held on 
the twenty-eighth of March, the twelith of April 
was appointed for the day of trial. Though the 
law allowed, and the manner in which criminal 
cauſes were carried on in that age required, a 
much longer interval, it appears from ſevere! 
circumſtances that this ſhort ſpace was conſider- 
ably contracted, and that Lennox had only eleven 
days warning to prepare for accuſing a perſon ſo 
far ſuperior to himſelf both in power and in fa- 
Wur . No man could be leſs in a condition to 

contend 


4 The act of privy council, appointing the day of Both. 
well's trial, bears date March the 28th, which happened on 
4 Thurſday. Anderſ. vol, i. 50. The queen's warrant to 
the meſſengers, empowering them to ſummon Lennox to be 
preſent, is dated on the 24th. Anderf. vol. ii. 97. He was 
ſummoned by public proclamation at the croſs of Edinburg! 
on the ſame day. Ibid. 100. He was ſummoned at Ui; 
dwelling houſes in Glaſgow and Dunbarton the goth ot 
March, the 1i{t and 2d days of Aptil. Ibid. 101. He wa: 
ſummoned at Perth, April 1&. Ibid. 102. Though Lennox 
reſided at that time forty miles from Edinburgh, the citation 
might have been given him ſooner. Such an unneceſſary 
delay affords ſome cauſe for ſuſpicion. It is true, Mary, 
in her letter, March 24th, invited Lennox to come tv 


Edinburgh the enſuing weck; this gave him warning ſome 
| days 
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contend with an antagoniſt who was thus ſup- 
orted, Though Lennox's paternal eſtate had 
cen reſtored to him when he was recalled into 
Scotland, it ſeems to have been conſiderably im- 
naired during his baniſhment. His vaſſals, whale 
he rehded in England, had been accuſtomed ta 
ſome degree of independence, and he had not 
recovered that aſcendant over them, which a 
feudal chief uſually poſſeſſed. He had no reaſon 
to expect the concurrence of any of thoſe factions 
into which the nobles were divided. During the 
fort period of his ſon's proſperity, he had taken 
ſuch ſteps as gave riſe to an open breach with 
Murray and all his adherents. The partiſans of 
ihe houſe of Hamilton were his hereditary and 
mortal enemies. Huntly was linked in the cloſeſt 
conſederacy wih Bothwell; and thus, to the 
Jitgrace of the nation, Lennox ſtood alone in a 
cauſe where both honour and humanity called ſo 
loudly on bis countrymen to ſecond him. 

It is remarkable too that Bothwell himſelf 
was preſent, and ſat as a member in that meet» 
ing of privy council, which gave directions with 
regard to the time and manner of his own trial; 
and he ſtill enjoyed not only full liberty, but 
vas received into the queen's preſence with-the 
lame diſtinguiſhed familiarity as formerly s. 

Nothing could be a more cruel diſappointment 
to the wiſhes and reſentment of a father, than ſuch 


days ſooner, that ſhe intended to bring on the trial without 
ay. But the preciſe time cou d not be legally or certainly 
nu to Lennox ſooner than ten or twelve days before the 
day on which he was required to appear. By the law and 
p:aCtice of Scotland, at that time, parties were ſummoned, 
. Caſes of treaſon, forty days previous to the trial. 

* Andetf, vol. i. 50, 52. | 


a pre- 
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a premature trial; every ſtep towards which 
ſeemed to he taken by directions from the perſon 


who was himſelf accuſed. of the crime, and ca!- 


culated on purpoſe to conceal rather than to d. 
tect his guilt. Lennox foreſaw what would be | ; 
the iſlue of this mock inquiry, and with how little = ; 
ſatety to himſelf, or ſucceſs to his cauſe, he could 0 

1 


venture to appear on the day prefixed, In his R 
former letters, though under expreſſions the mo rg 
reſpectſul, ſome ſymptoms of his diſtruſting tl: 
queen may be diſcovered, He ſpoke out now 'n FR , 
Plain language. He complained of the injury l 
done him, by hurrying on the trial with ſuc! 
legal precipitation. He repreſented once more 
the indecency of allowing Bothwell not only tc 
enjoy perſonal liberty, but to retain his former 
. over her councils. He again require. 
her, as ſhe regarded her own honour, to give ſon: 8 
evidence of her fuiccrity in profecuting the mi: BY >: 
der, by confining the perſon who was on good , 
grounds ſuſpected to be the author of it; aud, 
till that were done, he ſignified his own reſolu- FR 
tion not to be preſent at a trial, the mann BY ;- 
and circumſtances of which were fo irregular und 
unſatisfactory f. 

He ſeems, however, to have expected little 
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ſucceſs from this application to Mary; and there- * 
fore at the ſame tune beſought Elizabeth to 1n- ak 
terpoſe, iu order to obtain ſuch a delay as he C7 
demanded*. Nothing can be a ſtronger proot, = 
how violently he ſuſpected the one queen, than 5 
his ſubmitting to implore the aid of the other, 3 
who had treated his ſon with the utmoſt con- rs 
. * 4 g n ot 
tempt, and himſelf and family with the greate- 
f Ance.l. vol. i. 52. Good. vol. i. 3 2. * 
rigour, 
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rigour. Elizabeth, who was never unwilling to 


errpoſe in the atairs of Scotland, wrote inſtantly 
% Mary, adviſed her to delay the trial for ſome 
EZ time, and urged in ſuch ſtrong terms the ſame 


.rcuments which Lennox had uſed, as might 
have convinced her to what an unfavourable con- 
ruction her conduct would be liable, if ſhe per- 
ted in her preſent method of proceeding b. 
28 Neither her intreaties, however, nor thoſe of 
S Lennox, could prevail to have the trial put off. 
Un the day appointed Bothwell appeared, but. 
ith ſuch a formidable retinue, that it would 
been dangerous to condemn, and impoſlible 


r 


| :0 puniſh him. Beſides a numerous body of his 
EZ trends and vallals, aſſembled, according to cul- 
#3 tom, from different parts of the kingdom, he 
attended by a band of hired ſoldiers, who 
ed with flying colours along the ſtreets of 


— i A court of juſtice was held with. 


h: accuitomed formalities. An indictment was 
"clented againſt Bothwell, and Lennox was 
called upon to make good his accuſation. In 
n. 2ame appeared Robert Cunningham, one of 
| 113 dependants. He excuſed his maſter's ab- 
{©Cc*, on account of the ſhortneſs of the time, 
ieh prevented his aſſembling his friends and 
vaſſals, without whoſe aſſiſtance he could not 
with ſafety venture to ſet himſelf in oppoſition 
to fuck a powerful antagoniſt, For this reaſon, 
ac defired the court to {top proceeding, and pro- 
teſted, that any ſentence which ſhould be paſſed 
Wit that time ought to be deemed illegal and void. 
g-othwel, on the other hand, infifted that the 


d Anderf. Pref. 60. See Appendix, No. XIX, 
Anderl. vol, i, 135. 
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court ſhould inſtantly proceed to trial. One of 
Lennox's own letters, in which he craved of the 
queen to proſecute the murderers without delay, 
was produced. Cunningham's objections wer 
overruled; and the jury, confi ling of peers and 
harons of the firit rank, found Bothwell no: 
guilty of the crime. 

No perſon appeared as an accuſer, not a lingle 
witneſs was examincd, nor any evidence produced 
ugainſt him. The jury, under theſe errcumtlance:, 
could do nothing elſe but acquit him. 0 
verdict, however, was far from gratifying t! 
withes, or filencing the murmurs of the people. 
Every circumſtance in the trial gave grounds * 
ſuſpicion, and excited indignation; and the Judg- 
ment pronounced, inſtead of being a proof 0. 
Bothwell's innocence, was eſteemed an argume!? 
of his guilt. Paſquinades and libels were afaxc: 
to different places, expreſſing the ſentiments of ti 
public with the utmoſt virulence of language. 

The jury themlelves ſeem to have been aware 
of the cenſure to which their proceedings woul:| 
be expoſed; and, at the ſame time that they 
turned their verdict acquitting Bothwell, the on! 
of Caithneſs proteited, in their name, that no | 
crime fnould be imputed to them on that accouni, RF 1» 


becauſe no accuſer had appeared, and no "ow _ >» 

was brought of the indictment. He took noi! BR | 
likewiſe, that the ninth inſtead of the tenth vo: FRF t 
February was mentioned in the indictment, a2 ci 
the day on which the murder had been comm. 
ted: a circumitance which diſcovers the extreme ti 
inaccuracy' of thoſe who prepared the indictment ; Bw ti 


and at a time when men were diſpoſed, and not 
without reaſon, to be ſuſpicious of every thing 9 
th. 


p af ear has $ 
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this ſmall matter contributed to conhrm and to 
nercaſe their ſuſpicions *. 

Even Bothwell himſelf did not rely on the 
judgment which he had obtained in his tavour, as 


full vindication of his innocence. Immediately 


alter his acquittal, he, in compliance with a cuſ- 
tom which was not then obſolete, publithed a 
writing, in which he offered to fight in ſiugle 
-ombat any gentleman of good fame who thould 
preſume to accuſe him of being accellary to the 
murder of the king. 

Mary, however, continued to treat him as if 
e had been cleared by the moſt unexceptionable 
ud fatisfactory evidence. The aſcendant he had 
<211ed over her heart, as well as over ker coun- 
Cilz, was more viſible than ever; and Lennox, 
who could not expect that his own perſon could 
be {afe in a country where the murderer of his ſon 
ed been abſolved, without regard to juſtice; 
und loaded with honours, in contempt of decency; 
fie with precipitation towards England*. 

Lo days ke the trial a parhament was held, 
{April 14, ] at the opening of which the queen 
Aiſtinguiſhed Bothwell, by appointing him to 
carry the ſceptre before her. Moſt of the 
s paſſed in this aſſembly were calculated on 
2urpole to ſtrengthen his party, and to promote 
iis defigns, He obtained the ratification of all 
the poffeftone and honours which the paruality 
ot the queen had conferred upon him; and the 
act to that effect contained the ſtrongeſt declara. 
tions of his faithful ſervices to the crown in all 
times paſt, The ſurrender of the caſtle of Edin- 
* Both, Trial, Anderſ. vol. ii. 97, &c. 

i Keith, 373, Note 4). m ibid. 
G 2 burgh 
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burghby Marwas confirmed. The law of attaind-: 
againſt Huntly was repealed, and he and his ad!, 
rents were reſtored to the honours and eftatcs ©. Þ| 
their anceitors. Several of thoſe who had been 
the jury which acquitted Bothwell, obtained rati- | 
fications of the grants made in their favour; and + 
paſquinades daily multiplie d, a law paſſed, wher-. 7 
by thoſe into whoſe hands any paper of that Ku 


q bo 5 id 
* » I - 
oo. BILITY 


fell, were commanded inſtantly to deſtroy it; a2 
if, through their negleR, it ſhould be allowed tao : 
ſpread, they were ſubjected to a capital punith- ME 
ment, in the fame manner as if they had be 1 
the original authors . 5 

But the abſolute dominion which Botho! 


had acquired over Mary's mind appeared in 
eleareſt manner, by an act in favour of the pro- 
teſtant religion, to which at this time ſhe gave hr 
aſſent. Mary's attachment to the Romiſh fai: | 
was uniform and ſuperſtitious ; ſhe had never lan 
aſide the deſign, nor loft the hopes, of reſtoring 

it. She had of late come under new engagements 
to that purpoſe, and in conſequence of theſe had 
ventured upon {ome ſteps more public and vige:- 

ous than any ſhe had formerly taken. But 
though none of theſe circumſtances were un- 
known to Bothwell, there were powerful motives 
which prompted him at this juncture to cone 
ate the good-will of the proteſtaats, by excrtin; 
himſclf in order to procure for them ſome ad- 
ditional ſecurity in the exerciſe of their religion 
That which they enjoyed at preſent was very pre- 
carious, being founded entirely on the royal pro- 
clamation iſſued ſoon after the arrival of th 
queen in Scotland, which in expreſs terms we: 


n Keith, 380. 
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declared to be only a temporary regulation. From 
that period, neither the {olicitations of the general 
aſſemblies of the church, nor the intreaties of her 
people, could extort from Mary any conceſſion 
in favour of the proteſtant religion, on which the 
rofeſſors might reit with greater conhdence, 

This, however, by the more powerful iufluence 
of Bothwell, they now obtained. An act was 
paſſed in this parliament, repealing all the laws, 
canon, civil, and municipal, adverſe to the re- 
formed religion, and exempting ſuch as had em- 
raced it from the penalt ies to winch they might 
have been ſubjected by theſe laws, either on ac- 
count of their paſt conduct or preſent profc ſlion . 
declaring at the ſame time that their perſons, 
dates, honours, and benefices were taken under 
public protection againſt every court, civil or ec- 
cleſiaſtical, that might attempt to moleſt them on 
account of their religious ſentiments. Thus the 
proteſtants, inſtead of holding their ſacred rights 
b no better tenure than a eee of royal 
zadulgence, which might be revoked at pleaſure, 
vLtatned legal and parliamentary protection in the 
-xerciſe of their religion. By prevailing on the 
een to aſſent to this law, Bothwell ſeems to have 
"»ttered himſelf that he would acquire ſuch me- 
n both with the clergy and TE the people, 
as might induce them to favour his ambitious 
ichemes, and to connive at what he had done, or 
wight do, in order to accompliſh them. The 
protcitauts accordingly, though tlus act was far 
vom amounting to a legal eſtabliſhment of the 
relormed faith, ſeem to have conſidered it as an 
additional ſecurity of ſuch importance, that it was 
vubliſhed among the laws enacted in a parliament 
G 3 held 
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held towards the cloſe of this year, under very 
different leaders®, 


Every 


© lam indebted to the accuracy of Sr David Dalrvmpl-, 
tor pointing out (Remarks on the Hits ry of Scotland, ch. « 
2 confide:able error into which I had tatlen with reſpedt t9 
this act, by ſuppoſing it to be fo favourable to the doct: irs 
ol the Reformation; that the parliament which met Dec. 1- 
could ſubſtitute nothing ffronge: or more explicit in 
place, and thought it tuthcient to ratify it word for wor! 
This error I have now corzected 3; but after contidering *! 
act with particular attention, though I am ſatisfied that 
neither eſtabliſhed the reformed religion or the rel gi n of th. 
fate, nor aboliſhed popety, yet i granted fuch new a 
egal ſecurity to the proteſtants, as was deemed, in that age, 
an acquiſition of great value. The framers of the law fee; 
manitfeſtly to have viewed it in that light; after recite, 
that the queen, fince her airival, had attemptrd nothing 
«ontrary to the ſtate of religion which ſne found publicly anc 
wniverially ſtanding, on which account ſhe was molt wort", 
to be ſerved, honoured, and obeyed, &. —the aq goes on. 
4 chat as the intends to continue the ſame goodnels a 
government in all times coming, the proteſTors of the religion 
xtoreiaid may and hail have occaſion to praiſe God for |» 
Happy end gracious governznent, &c. : and to the effect hs 
Ahe proteflors of the religion atoreſaid may afiure tremielyr 
* be in full ſurety thereof, and of their lands, lives, &:. 
aud may with the better will jeopard and hazard their ve. 
and goods in ber highneſs's ſervice, againſt all enemic: 
Her, and to the commonweil of this realm, &c. there force 
toveceign, with the advice of the whole eftates in pailis- 
ment, &c.” then follow the ſtatutory clauſes mentioned in 
the tet. The intentioa of paſſing rhe act is apparent, and 
rt is drawn with great art. This art is peculiarly manifelt 1; 
the concluding clauſe. in her firſt proclamation the queen 
had declared, chat it ſhouid continue in force only until ſhe 
mould take final order concerning religion with the advice 
ot parliament. In this act the intention of taking further 
proer concerning religion is mentioned, probably with a view 
to picale the queen 3 but it is worded with tuch ſtudied dex- 
tetity, that the protection granted by this law is no long 
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Every ſtep taken by Bothwell had hitherto 
heen attended with all the ſucceſs which his moſt 
ſanguine 


tz de regarded as temporary, or depending upon the queen 
trking ſuch final order. Parl. 1 K. Ja. VI. c. 31. In the 
{nat light of an important acquiſition of ſecurity to the 
relormed religion, this act is reprefented by the privy council 
11 a prociamaticn iſſued May 23, 1567. Keith, 571. Mary's 
nepal adherents, in a paper ſubicribed by them, Sept. 12, 
i 6%, declare, that ſhe, © by the advice of the three eſtates, 
+22 (atisfied the deſite of tne whole nobility in an act con- 
ung all the points of religion paſſed in the parliament 
he'd April 1567.” Goodal, it. 357. The ſame is aſterted 
% be the intention and effect of this act in another public 
aper in the year 1570. Haynes, 621, This act is pertectly 
coaturmable to that ſyſtem of policy by which Bothwell 
eme to have regulated his conduct both betore and after 
this time, with a view of gaining the proteſtants, particularly 
[ic clergy, by acts of indulgence and favour. On the 3d 
October 1566, when Bothwell's credit was very confider- 
de, the queen, in a meeting of privy council, where he 
15 prelemt, took meaſures for ſecuring to the proteſtant 
clergy more regular payment of their ſtipends; and on the 
22th of December of that year, granted an aſſignation of a 
n{derable ſum to be applied for the ſupport of the miniſ- 
try. Keith, 360, 361, 362. In a meeting of privy council, 
January 10, 1557, when all public tranſaftions were entirely 
cordufted by Bothwell, an act was paſſed in order to provide 
fur the ſuſtentation of miniſters in boroughs, and Bothwell is 
named as one of the commiſſioners for carrying it into exe- 
on, with power to impole a tax on ſuch boroughs as had 
'' miniſters, for raiſing a ſtipend. Keith, 5-0. In another 
meeting of privy council, May 23, 1567, the queen, after 
mentioning the declaration which ſhe had made in the year 
1561, of her reſolution to maintain that religion which ſhe 
found eſtabliſhed in the k ngdom, and after taking notice of 
what additionai ſecurity it had acquired by the late act of 
April 19th, with a view of giving ſtill farther ſatisfacti n ro 
de proteſtants, ſhe declared that all licences which had been 
obtained from her by any perſons, permitting them to exerciſe 
ihe rites of popiſh worſhip, were now revoked and * 
Kei 3 
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ſanguine wiſhes could expect. He had entirely 

ained the queen's heart; the murder of the 

ing had excited no public commotion ; he hed 
been acquitted by his peers of any ſhare in that 
crime; and their deciſion had been in ſome fort 
ratified in parliament. But in a kingdom where 
the regal authority was ſo extremely fmited, and 
the power of the nobles ſo formidable, he durit 
not venture on the laſt action, towards which 
all his ambitious projects tended, without their 
approbation. In order to ſecure this, he, imme. 
diately after the diſſolution of parliament, invited 
all the nobles who were preſent to an entertain- 


ment [ April 19]. Having blled the houſe with 


his friends and dependants, and ſurrounded it 


with armed men ?, he opened to the company 
his intention of marrying the queen, whoſe con- 
ſent, he told them, he had already obtained; and 
demanded their apyrobation of this match, which, 
he ſaid, was no lets acceptable to their ſovereign, 
than honourable to himſelf 2. Huntly and Sca- 


Keith, 570--—572, It ge ſerves to be remarked, that, favour- 
able as ail theſe acts were to the reformation, fome biſhops, 
whoſe ardent xt for theoid doctrines hiſtory records, were preten? 
in thoſe mecting< of privy councit in which they were paſſes. 
From confideriag all theie partict'ars, one need not wonde: 
that a law © anent caſting (as its title bears), annulling, 
and abrogating of all laws, a©s, and conſtirutions, canone, 
civile, and municipal, with other conftitutions, contrare ts 
the religion now profeflit within the realme,” confirmed b; 
the royal aſſent of the queen, ſhould be publiſhed among thc 
ſtatutes ſecuring the proteſtant religion. We find according- 
ly, in a very rare edition of the acts of parliament imprintit 
at Edinburgh by Robert Lekprevik, printar to the king's 
majeſtie, & day of April 1568, the act of April 19 inſerted 

among the acts of the regent's parliament in December, 

y Good. vol. U. 141. q Anderl, vol. i. 94. 
don; 
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ton, who were privy to all BothwelPs ſchemes, 
nd promoted them with the utmoſt zeal ; the 
piſh cccleſiaſties, who were abſolutely devoted 
% the queen, and ready to footh all her paſ- 
as: inflant ly declared their ſatisfaction with 
at he had propoled. The reſt, who dreaded 
the exorbitant power which Bothwell had ac- 
red, and obſerved the queen's growing affec- 
ton towards him in all her actions, were will- 
to make a ment of yielding to a meaſure 
ich they could neither oppote nor defeat. 
one tew were confounded and enraged. But 
ous end Bothwell, partly by promiſes and 
attery, partly by terror and force, prevailed on 
all who were preſent to ſubſeribe a paper, which 
{o2ves a deeper ſtain than any occurrence in that 
ge on the honovr and character of the nation. 
his paper contained the ſtrongeſt declarations 
* 'B othwell's innoccnce, and the moſt ample ac- 
u ledgment of his good ſervices to the king- 
dom. If any future accuſation ſhould be brought 
uinſt him on account of the king's murder, the 
| ſubſribers promiſed to ſtand by him as one man, 
EZ {| to hazard their lives and fortunes in his de- 
They recommended him to the queen as 
== the moſt proper perſon ſhe could chooſe for a 
huſband : : and if ſhe ſhould condeſcend to beſtow 
nim that mark of her regard, they undertook 
to promote the marriage, and to join him with 
all their forces in oppoling any perſon who en- 
4c2voured to obſtrutt it r. Among the ſubſcribers 
f this paper we find ſome who were the queen's 
of c onhdents, others who were ſtrangers to her 
nls, and obnoxious to her diſpleaſure ; ſome 
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who faithfully adhered to her through all the vi. 
ciſſitudes of her fortune, and others who became | 
the principal authors of her ſufferings ; ſome p- 
ſionately attached to the Romiſh ſuperſtitios, Þ 
and others zealous advocates for the proteſt»: | 
faith“. No common intereſt can be ſuppoſ.! Þ| 
to have united men of {ſuch oppoſite principles 
and parties, in recommending to their ſoverei-ry WW 
a ſtep ſo injurious to her honour, and ſo fa £ 
to her peace. This ſtrange coalition was t! | 
effect of much artifice, and muſt be conſiders) BY 
as the boldeſt and molt maſterly ſtroce 
Bothwell's addreſs. It is obſervable, tit 
amidſt all the altercations and mutual reproach- 
of the two parties which aroſe in the king. BY 
dom, this unworthy tranſaction is ſeldom we- 7 
tioned. Conſcious on both fides, that in this 
particular their conduct could ill bear exa- 
mination, and would redound little to their fame, 
they always touch upon it unwillingly, and with 
a tender hand, ſceming deſirous that it ſhouid 
remain in darkneſs, or be buried in oblivion, 
But as ſo many perſons who, both at that tim: 
and ever after, poſſeſſed the queen's favour, ſu- 
ſeribed this paper, the ſuſpicion becomes ſtrong, 
that Bothwell's ambitious hopes were neither un- 
known to Mary nor diſapproved by her*, 
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Keith, 382. 

Of all the different ſyſtems with regard to this tranſac 
tion, that of Camden ſeems to be the leaſt accurate, and th: 
worſt founded. He ſuppoſes that Bothwell was hated ©) 
Murray, Mocton, &c. who had been his aſſoclates in t“ 
murder of the king, and that they now wanted to ruin hiig. 
He affirms, at the ſame time, that the ſubſcriptions to s 


paper were obtained by them out of fear that Bothwell mig 
| ſink 
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Theſe ſuſpicions are confirmed by the moſt di- 
rest proof. Melvil at that time enjoyed a conſi- 
derable ſhare in her favour. He, as well as his 
brother, kept a ſecret correſpondence in England 
with thoſe who favoured her pretenſions to that 
crown. The rumour of her utcnded marriage 
with Bothwell having ſpread early in that king- 
dom, excited univertal indignation ; and Melvil 
-cccived a letter from thence, which repreſented, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, what would he the fatal 
effects of ſuch an imprudent ſtep. He put this 


letter into the queen's hands, and enforced it 


hk in his hopes, and betray the whole bloody fecrer, 40a. 
Nat befides the ablurdity of ſuppoling that any man's ene- 
mes would contribute towards railing him to ſuch high dig- 
n:ty, on the uncertain hopes of being able afterwards to de- 
p:ive him of it; beſides the impoſſibility cf accompliſhing 
ſuch a marriage, if it had been either unknown to the queen, 
vr dilagreeable to ber; we may obſerve that this ſuppotition 
„ deſtroyed by the direct teſtimony of the queen herſelf, 
h aſcribes the conſent of rhe nobles to Bothwell's artifices, 
2049 purchaſed it by giving them to urderſland that woe were con- 
* therexwith, Anderl. vol. i. 94. 99. It would have been 
mall advantage to Mary, it ſhe could have repreſented the 
en of the nobles to have been their own voluntary deed, 
{t 1s ſtill more ſurpriſing to find Leſiey aſcribing this paper to 
Murray and his faction. Anderſ. vol. i. 26. The biſhop hin- 
telt was one of the perſons who ſubſcribed it. Keith, 383. 
The king's commiſhoners, at the conference held at York 
, pretended that none of the nobles, except the earl of 
, would ſubſcribe this paper till a warrant from the 
ds produced, by which they were allowed to do fo: 
warrant they had in their cuſtody, and exhibited. Anderſ. 
part 2. 5. This differs from Buchanan's account, 
vw» Iuppoſes that all the nobles prefent ſubſcribed the paper 
4 ine 19th, and that next day they obtained the approba- 
ef what they had done, by way of ſecurity to them - 
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with the utmoſt warmth. She not only difre- 
garded theſe remonſtrances, but communicated 
the matter to Bothwell ; and Melvil, in order 
to fave his life, was obliged to fly from court, 
whither he durſt not return till the earls rag: 
began to abate% At the ſame time Elizabeil, 
warned Mary of the danger and infamy to which 
ſhe would —— herſelf by ſuch an indecent 
choice: but an advice from her met with ll! 
leſs regard *. 

Three days after the riſing of parliament Mary 
went from Edinburgh, to Stirling, in order to 
vilit the prince her fon. Bothwell had now 
brought his ſchemes to full maturity and every 
precaution being taken which could render 11 
late to enter on the laſt and deciſive ſtep, the 


u Melv. 155. According to Melvil, Lord Herries like. 
wiſe remonſt:ates againſt the marriage, and conjured tic 
queen, on his knees, to lay aſice all thoughts of ſuch a dif- 
honourable alliance, 156. But it has been ovuſerved, that! 
Herries is one of the nobles who ſubſcribed the bord, April 
19. Keith, 383. 2. That he is one of the witneſſes to the 
marriage articles between the queen and Bothwe'l, May 14. 
Good. vol. ii. 61 3. Thit te fat in council with Bothwe 
May 17. Keith, 386. But this remonſtrance of lord FHerrie+ 
againſt the mariiage happened before thoſe made by Mely:! 
himſelf, 19. Melvil's remonſtrance muſt have happened 
ſome time before the meeting of parliament; for after offend - 
ing Bothwell, he retired from court; he allowed his rage 
time to ſubſide, and had again joined the queen when the was 
ſeized, April 24. 158. The time which muſt nave elapied 


by this account of the matter, was perhaps ſufficient ro Ha 


gained Hertie from being an oppoſer to become a promoter 
of the marriage. Perhaps Melvil may have committe:) ſome 
miſtake with regard to this fact, fo far as relates to lord Her- 
ries. He could not well be miſtaken with regard to what 
bimſelf did. 

x Anderſ. vol. i. 206. 
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natural impetuoſity of his ſpirit did not ſuffer 
him to deliberate any longer. Under pretence 
of an expedition againſt the ſreebooters on the 
borders, he aſſembled his followers; and march- 
ing out of Edinburgh with a thouſand horſe 
[ April 24 ], turned ſuddenly towards Linlithgow, 
met the queen on her return near that place, 
diſperſed her flender train without reſiſtance, 
ſc:zc4 on her perſon, and conducted her, toge- 
ther with a few of her courtiers, as a priſoner 
to his caſtle of Dunbar. She exprefled neither 
ſurprize, nor terror, nor indignation, at ſuch an 
outrage committed on her perſon, and ſuch an 
inſult offered to her authority, but ſeemed to 
yield without ſtruggle or regret, Melvil was 
at that time one of her attendants; and the of- 
ficer by whom he was ſeized informed him, that 
nothing was done without the queen's own con- 
ſent 2. If we may rely on the letters publiſhed 
in Mary's name, the ſcheme had been communi- 
ated to her, and every ſtep towards it was 
taken with her participation and advice ?, 

Both the queen and Bothwell thought it of 
advantage to employ this appearance of violence. 
it aſforded her a decent excuſe for her conduct; 
and while ſhe could plead that it was owing to 
torce rather than choice, ſhe hoped that her re- 
putation, among foreigners at leait, would ef+ 
cape without cenſure, or be expoſed to leſs re- 
proach, Bothwell could not help diſtruſting all 
the methods which had hitherto been uſed for 
vindicating him from any concern in the murder 
of the King. Something was ſtill wanting for 


Y Keith, 333. 2 Mely. 158. © Goal, v0, U. 37 
vol. Hs 3 Þ 
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his ſccurity, and for quieting his guilty fears, 
This was à pardon under the great ſeal. By 
the laws of Scotland the moſt hemous crime mutt 
be mentioned by name in a pardon, and then 2}! 
leſter oftences are deemed to be included under 
the general clauſe, and all other crimes whatſoever, 
To ſeize the perlon of che prince is high trea- 
ſon; and Bothwell hoped that a pardon obtained 
for this would extend to every thing of which 
he had been acculed ©, 

Bothwell having now got the queen's perſon 
into his hands, it "would have been unbecoming 
either a politician or a man of gallantry to have 
delayed conſummat ing his ſchemes. The firſt 
ſtep towards this was to have his marriage with 
lady Jane Gordon, the carl of Huntly's ſiſter, 
diſlolved. In order to accompliſh that, in a 
manner conhitent with the ideas of the queen 
on one hand, and with the ſentiments of his 
countrymen on the other, two different proceſics 
became neceſſary: one founded on the maxims 
of the canon law, the other accommodated to 
the tenets of the reformed church. Bothwell 
accordingly commenced a {uit, in his own name 
in the ſpiritual court of the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, the juriſdiction of which the queen had re- 
ſtored [April 27), by a ſpecial commiſſion grant 
ed for this purpoſe, and pleaded, that lady Fane 
and himſelf, being couſins within the prohibited 
degrees, and having married without a papal di- 

nation; their union was null from the begin- 
Ring At the ſame time he prevailed with lacy 

Jane 


d Parl. 6 Jae, IV. c. 62. © Anderf, vol. iv. part di. 61. 
In her own time, it was utged as an aggravation of :&* 


eee s guilt, that ſhe gave her conſent to mairy the __ 
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Jane to apply to the proteſtant court of com- 
miſlarics for a divorce, on account of his having 
cn guiity of adultery. The influence of Both- 
well was of equal weight in both courts. In 
the courſe of four days, with the ſame indecent 
and ſuſpicious precipitancy, the one declared 
the marriage to be illegal and null, the other pro- 
1cinced a ſentence of divorce ©. 

While this infamous tranſaction was carrying on 
the queen refided at Dunbar; detained as a priſon- 
cr, but treated with the greateit reſpett. Soon 
aer Bothwell, with a numerous tram of his de- 
pendants, conducted her to Edinburgh [May 3; 
but, inſtead of lodging her in the palace of Holy- 
rood-houſe, he conveyed her to the caſtle, of 
wich he was governor, The diſcontent of the 
:4tion rendered this precaution neceſlary. * In 

houſe unfortified, and of caſy accels, the 


-* another woman; and the charge has been often repeated 
ec. But, according to Mary's own ideas, conſonant to the 


$ 734 


. 
1 uy 


ine Gordon was unlawful and void, and ſhe confidered them 
ing together not in the hallowed bonds of matrimonyg 
iin a tate of criminal intercourſe. Pothweil's addreſſes, 
„ch truck her proteſtant ſubzeAs not only as indecent but 
ons, could not appear in the ſame light to her; aud is 
de pleaded in extenuation of the crime imputed to her of 
g liſtened to them. But it will not exempt her from 
i. charge of great imprudence in this unfortunate ſtep. Mary 
was well acquainted with the ideas of hex ſubjects, and Knew 
it they would think of her giving ear for a moment to the 
ip of a man lately married under her own eye, in the 
church of her palace. Appendix, No. XX. Every conft- 
der ation ſhould have reftrained her from forming this union, 
which to her peopl- muſt have appeared odious and ſhockings 
marks on the Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 199, &c. 
Andexſ. i. 132. Append. No. XX. > a4 


H 2 quei: 
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queen might have been reſcued without difficulty 
out of his hands. In a place of [trength ſhe was 
ſecured from all the attempts of his enemies. 
One ſmali difficulty {tilt remained to be fur- 
mounted. As the queen was kept in a fort of 
captivity by Bothwell, a marriage concluded in 
that coudition might be imputed to force, and 
be held invalid. In order to obviate this, Mary 
appeared in the court of ſeſſion, and, in preſence 
of the chancellor and other judges, nnd ſeveral of 
the nobility, declared that ſhe was now at ful 
liberty ; and though Bothwell's violence in ſeiz- 
ing her perſon bal at firſt excited her indigna- 
tion, yet his reſpectful behaviour ſince that time 
had not only appeaſed her reſentment, but de- 
termined her to raiſe him to higher honours*. 
What theſe were, ſoon became public. The 
title of duke of Orkney was conferred upon Both- 
well; and on the fifteenth of May his marriage 
with the queen, which had ſo long been the ob- 
ject of his wiſhes, and the motive of his crines, 
was ſolemnized. The ceremony was performed 
in public, according to the rites of the proteſt- 
ant church, by Adam Bothwell, biſhop of Ork- 
ney, one of the few prelates who had embraces 
the reformation, and on the fame day was 
celebrated in private, according to the forms 


preſeribed by the popiſn religion 8. The bold- 


neſs with which Craig, the miniſter who was 
commanded to publiſh the banns, teſtited 

againſt the deſign; the ſmall number of the no- 
b es who were preſent at the marriage; and th- 


ſullen and diſreſpectful ſilence of the people 


f And, i i. 87. 8 Id. 136. ii. 276. , 
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when the queen appeared in public ; were mani- 
feſt ſymptoms of the violent and general diſſatiſ- 
fiction of her own ſubjects. The refuſal of Du 
Croc, the French ambaſlador, to be preſent at 
the nuptial ceremony or entertainment, diſcovers 
the ſentiments of her allies with regard to this 
part of her couduct; and although every other 
action in Mary's liſe could be juſtified by the 
rules of prudence, ox reconciled to the principles of 
virtue, this fatal marriage would remain an incon- 
tcitable proof of her raſhneſs, if not of her guilt. 

Mary's firſt care was to offer {ome apology 
for her conduct, to the courts of France and 
England. The mitructions to her ambaſſadors 
{till remain, and are drawn by a maſterly hand. 
Vat under all the artificial and falſe colouring 
ſhe employs, it is caſy to diſcover,. not only that 
many of the ſteps ſhe had taken were unjuſtiti- 
able, but that ſhe herſelf was conſcious that they 
could not be juſtined b. 

The title of king was the only thing which 
was not beſtowed upon Bothwell. Notwith- 
tending her attachment to him, Mary remem- 
dered the inconveniencies which had ariſen from 
the raſh advancement of her former huſband to 
1. henour, She agreed, however, that he ſhould 
hen, m token of conſent, all the public writs iſ- 
ech in her name i. But though the qucen with- 
neld hom hu the title of king, he poſſeſſed, 
vertheleſs, regal power 12 its full extent. The 


queen's perſon was in his hands; ſhe was ſur- 


rounded mare cloſcly than ever by his creatures; 
none of her- ſubjects could obtain audience with- 
out his permiſſion; aud, unleſs in his own pre- 


0 Aud. I, 89. ' i Good, 11. 6o, 
H 3 ſence, 
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ſence, none but his confidents were permitted to 
converſe with her*. The Scottiſh monarchs 
vere accuſtomed to live among their ſubjects as 
fathers or 2s equals, without diſtruſt, and with 
little ſtate z armed guards ſtanding at the doors 
ot the royal apartment, difficulty of acceſs, dii- 
tance and retirement, were things unknown and 
unpopular. 

Theſe precautions were neceſſary for ſecuring 
to Bothwell the power which he had Acquired 
But, without being maſter of the perſon of tha 
young prince, he eſteemed all that he had gained 
to be precarious and uncertain. The queen had 
committed her ſon to the care of the earl of 
Mar. The fidelity and loyalty of that nobleman 
were too well known to expect that he would be 
willing to put the prince into the hands of the 
man who was ſo violently ſuſpected of having 
murdered his father. Bothwell, however, la- 
boured to get the prince into his power, with an 
anxiety which gave riſe to the blackeſt ſuſpicions. 
All his addreſs, as well as authority, were employ- 
ed to perſuade, or to force Mar into a comphance 
with his demands l. And it is no flight prot, 
both of the firmneſs and dexterity of that noble- 
man, that he preſerved a life of fo much import- 
ance to the nation, from being in the power of 
a man, whom fear or ambition might have 
prompted to violent attempts againſt it. 

The eyes of the neighbouring nations were fix. 
ed, at that time, upon the great events which 
had happened in Scotland during three months ; 
a king murdered with the utmoſt cruelty, in the 
prune of his days, and in his capital city ; the 


x And, i. 136. I Melv. 160; Buch, 361. 
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perſon ſuſpected of that odious crime ſuffered 
not only to appear publicly in every place, but 
admitted into the preſence of the queen, diſtin- 
guiſhed by her favour, and intruſted with the 
chief direction of her affairs; ſubjected to a 
trial which was carried on with moſt ſhameleſs 
purtiality, and acquitted by a fentence which 
ſerved only to confirm the ſuſpicions of his guilt; 
*# divorced from his wife, on pretences frivolous 
er indecent; end after all this, inſtead of meet- 
7 ing with the ignaminy due to his actions, or the 
puniſhment merued by his crimes, permitted 
„penly, and without oppoſition, to marry a 
= quacen, the wife of the prince whom he had aſ- 
== ifinated, and the guardian of thoſe laws which 
had been puilty of violating. Such a quick 
I iucceſſion of nicidents ſo fingular and fo deteſt- 
= abic, in the ſpace of three months, is not to 
| he found in any other hiſtory. They left, in 
the opinion of tureigners, à mark of miamy on 
ne character of the nation. The Scots were 
held in abhorrence all over Europe; they dutſt 
Mzrdly appear any where in public; and after 
ſuffering ſo many atrocious deeds to pals with 
munity, they were univerſally reproached as 
den void of courage or of himanity, as equally 
--pardleſs of the reputation of their queen and 
the honour of their country ®, | 

Theſe reproaches routed the nobles, who had 
deen hitherto amuſed by Bothwell's artihces, or 
11 mdated by his power. The manner in which 
ke exerciſed the authority which he acquired, 
tus repeated attempts to become matter of the 


mn Anderſ. vol. 1 13S, ! 34 Melvs 163. See Appendix, 
No. XI. | 
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prince's perſon, together with ſome raſh threat - 
enings againſt him, which he let fall”, added to 
the violence and promptitude of their reſolu- 
tions. A conſiderable body of them aſſembled 
at Stirling, and entered into an aſſociation for 
the defence of the prince's perſon. Argyll, 
Athol, Mar, Morton, Glencairn, Home, Lind- 
ſay, Boyd, Murray of 'Tullibardin, Kirkaldy of 
Grange, and Maitland the ſecretary, were the 
beads of this confederacy ®. Stewart earl of 
Athol was remarkable for an uniform and bigot- 


ted attachment to popery ; but his indignation 


on account of the murder of the king, to whom 
he was nearly allied, and his zeal for the ſafety 
of the prince, overcame, oa this occation, all con- 
ſiderations of religion, and united him with the 
aoſt zealous proteitants, Several of the other 
nobles acted, without queition, from a laudablc 
concern for the ſafety of the prince and the 
honour of their country. But the ſpirit which 
ſome of them diſcovercd during the ſubſequent 
revolutions, leaves little room to doubt, that 
ambition or reſentment were the real motives of 
their conduct; and that, on many occahtons; 
while they were purſuing ends juſt and neceſſary, 
they were actuated by vel Bd and paſhons al. 
together unjuſtifiable. | 
he firſt accounts of this league filled the 
ueen and Bothwell with great coniternato". 
They were no ſtrangers to the ſentiments of the 
pation with reſpect to their conduct; and thoug! 
their marriage had not met with public oppo!/'- 
tion, they knew that it had not been carried on 


a Mely. 161. 9 Keith, 394. 
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without the ſecret diſguſt and murmurings of 
all ranks of men. They foreſaw the violence 
with which this indignation would burſt out, 
after having been ſo long ſuppreſled ; and in or- 
er to prepare for the ſtorm, Mary iſſued a pro- 
clamation [May 28], requiring her ſubjeCts to 
take arms, and to attend her huſband by a dav 
appointed. At the ſame time, ſhe publiſhed a 
fort of manifeſto, in which ſhe laboured to vin- 
cate her government from thoſe imputations 
which it had been loaded with, and e we the 
ſtrongeſt terms to expreſs her concern for the 
fatety and welfare of the prince her ſon. Neither 
of theſe produced any conſiderable effect. Her 
proclamation was ill obeyed, and her manifeſto 


met with little credit s. 


he confederate lords carried on their prepa- 
11tions with no leſs activity, and with much more 
ucceſs, Among a warlike people, men of fo 
nuch power and popularity found it an eaſy mat- 
ter to raiſe an army. They were ready to march 
before the queen and Bothwell were in a condi- 
tion to reſiſt them. The caftle of Edinburgh 
was the place whither the queen ought nun 
to d retired, and there her perſon might have 
been perfectly ſafe. But the confederates had 
fallen on means to ſhake or corrupt the fidelity of 
Sir James Balfour, the deputy governor, and 
Bothwell durft not commit to him ſuch an im- 
portant truſt. He conducted the queen to thecaltle 
© Borthwick [ June 6], and on the appearance of 
'ord Home, with a body of his followers, before 
hac place, he fled with precipitation to Dunbar, 


P Keith, 387. 395, 396. | 
| and 
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and was followed by the queen diſguiſed in men's 
clothes. The confederates advanced towards 
Edinburgh, where Huntly endeavoured, in vam, 
to animate the inhabitants to defend the town 
againſt them. They entered without oppoſition, 
and were inſtantly joined by many of the citi- 
zens, whoſe zeal became the firmeſt ſupport of 
their cauſe a. 

In order to fet their own conduct in the 
moſt favourable light, and to rouſe the public 
indignation againſt Bothwell, the nobles pub. 
liſhed a declaration of the motives which had 
induced them to take arms. All Bothwell's 
paſt crimes were enumerated, all his wicked 
— diſplayed and aggravated, and evcry 
true Scotchman was called upon to join them i 
avenging the one and in preventing the other“. 

Meanwhile Buthwell affembled his forces at 
Dunbar; and as he had many dependents in th 
corner, he ſoon gathered ſuch ſtrength thet 1: 
ventured to advance towards the confederatcs. 
Their troops were not numerous; the ſudden» 
neis and ſecrecy of their enterpriſe gave gore 
friends at a diltance no time to join t 12 and 
as it does not appear that they were ſupporicd 
either with money or fed with hopes by the quc:2 
of England, they could not have kept long in 
body, But on the other hand, Bothwell dus 
not riſk a delay*. His army followed tn 
with reluctance in this quarrel, and ſeryed him 
with no cordial affection; ſo that his only hope 
of ſucceſs was in ſurpriſin the enemy, or 2 
ſtriking the blow before his own troops had 
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jcifure to recollect themſelves, or to imbibe the 
{ame unfavourable opinion of his actions, which 
had ſpread over the reſt of the nation. Theſe 
motives determined the queen to march forward, 
«ith an inconfiderate and fatal ſpeed. 

On the firlt intelligence of her approach, the 
conſederates advanced to meet her | July 15}. 
hey found her forces drawn up almoſt on the 
{me ground which the Engliſt. had occupied 
t->\vrc the battle of Pinkie. The numbers on 
th ſides were nearly equal; but there was 

» equality in point of diſcipline. "The queen's 
my conliſted chiefly of a muiticude, haſtily 
aſſembled, without courage or experience in war, 
he troops of the confederates were compoſed 
ol gentlemen of rank and reputation, followed 
by their moſt truſty dependents, who were 16 
es brave than zcaloust, 

Le Croc the French ambaſſador, who was in 
the held, laboured, by negociating both with the 
cen and the nobles, to put an end to the quar- 
:-| without the effuſion of blood. He repre- 
{-uted to the confederates the queen's inclina- 
015 towards peace, and her willingneſs to par- 
zen the offences which they had committed. 
Morton replied with warmth, that they had 
taken arms not againſt the queen, but againit 
tue murderer of her huſband; and if he were 
viven up to juſtice, or baniſhed from her. pre- 
lence, the ſhould find them ready to yield the 
obcdience which is due from ſubjects to their 
lovereign.  Glencairn added, that they did not 
come to alk; pardon for any offenee, but to pus 


t Cald, vol. I. 48, 49+ : 
| niſn 
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niſh thoſe who had offended. Such haughty 


anſwers convinced the ambaſſador, that his me- 


diation would be ineffectual, and that their paſ- 
ſions were too high to allow them to liſten to 
any pacific propoſit ions, or to think of retreat- 
ing after having proceeded ſo far u. 

The queen's army was potted to advantage, 
on a riſing ground. The confederates advanced 
to the attack reſolutely, but flowly, and with 
the caution which was natural on that unhappy 
field, Her troops were alarmed at their ap- 
eg, and diſcovered no inclination to fight. 

ary endeavoured to animate them; ſhe wept, 
ſhe threatened, ſhe reproached them with cow- 
ardice, but all in vain, A few of Bothwell's 
immediate attendants were eager for the en- 
counter; the reſt ſtood wavering and irreſolute, 
and ſome began to ſteal out of the field. Both- 
well attempted to inſpirit them, by offering to 
decide the quarrel, and to vindicate his own in- 
nocence, in fingle combat with any of his adver- 
faries. Kirkaldy of Grange, Murray of Tull:- 
bardin, and lord Lindfay, contended for the 
honour of entering the lifts againſt him. But 
this challenge proved to be a mere bravace. 
Either the conſciouſneſs of guilt deprived Both- 
well of his wonted courage, or the queen, by 
her authority, forbad the combat x. 

After the ſymptoms of fear diſcovered by ker 
followers, Mary would have been inexcufabi. 
had ſhe hazarded a battle. To have retreatc- 
in the face of an enemy who had already ſur- 


rounded the hill on which the ſtood, with pert 
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of their cavalry, was utterly impracticable. In 

mais ſituation, ſhe was under the cruel neceflity of 

| putting herſe!f into the hands of thoſe ſubjects 

who had taken arms againſt her. She demanded 

an interview with Kirkaldy, a brave and generous 

man, who commanded an advanced hody of the 

enemy. He, with the conſent and in the name 

4 of the leaders of the party, promiſed that, on 

q condition ſhe would diſmiſs Bothwell from her 

preſence, and govern the kingdom by the advice 

of het nobles, they would honour and obey her 
as their ſovereign . 

During this parley, Bothwell took his laſt 
farewell of the queen, and rode oft the field with 
u few followers. This diſmal reverſe happened 
exactly one month after that marriage which had 
coſt him ſo many crimes to accompliſh, and which 
leaves fo foul a ſtain on Mary's memory. 

As ſoon as Bothwell retired, Mary ſurrendered 
to Kirkaldy, who conducted her toward the con- 
iederate army, the leaders of which received her 
with much reſpect; and Morton, in their name, 
made ample profeſſions of their future loyalty 
and obedience 2. But ſhe was treated by the 
common {ſoldiers with the utmoſt infolence and 
zudignity. As ſhe marched along, they poured 
upon her all the opprobrious names which are 
beltowed only on the loweſt and moſt infamous 
criminals, Wherever ſhe turned her eyes, they 
held up before hera ſtandard, on which was painted 
the dead body of the late king, ſtretched on the 
ground, and the young prince kneeling before it, 


and uttering theſe words, Judge and revenge 


W 


Good. vol. ii. 164. Melv. 165. 3 Gecd. vol. II. 165. 
VOL, 11. I my 
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my cauſe, O Lord!“ Mary turned with horror 
* ſuch a ſhocking ſight. She began already 
to feel the wretched condition to which a captive 
prince is reduced. She uttered the moſt bitter 
complaints, ſhe melted into tears, and could hardly 
bc kept tom ſinking to the ground. The con- 
ſederates conducted her towards Edinbur h; 
and in ſpite of many delays, and after looking, 
with the fondneſs and credulity natural to the 
unfortunate, for ſome extraordinary rehef, 
arrived there, "The ſtreets Were covered with 
multicudes, whom zeal or curioſity had draw: 
together, to behold ſuch an unuſual ſcene. The 
qucen, worn out with fatigue, covered with duſt, 
and bedewed with tears, was expoſed as a ſpec- 
tacle to her own ſubjects, and led to the provoſt”. 
houſe. Notwithſtanding all her arguments and 
intreaties, the fame {tandard was carried before 
her, and the ſame inſults and reproaches re- 
Pe ated *®, A woman, young, beautiful, and i 
Witreis, is naturally the object cf compaſſion. 
The compariſon of their preſent milery with their 
former ſplendour, uſually ſoftens us in favour of 
illuſtrious ſuſferers. Put the people beheld the 
deplorable fituation of their ſovereign with inſen- 
ſibility ; and ſo ſtrong was their perſuaſion 21 
her guilt, and fo great the violence of their in- 
dignation, that the ſufferings of their queen did 
not, in any degree, mitigate their reſentment, ©! 
procure her that ſympathy which is ſeldom denied 
to unfortunate princes. 


# Malv, 366, Buch; 3649 
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BOOK V. 


T* conſederate lords had proceeded to ſuch 

extremities againſt their ſovereign, that it now 
became almoit impoſſible for them either to ſtop 
bort, or to purſue a courſe lets violent. Many 
of the nobles had refuſed to concur with them in 
their enterpide; others openly condemned it. 
A imall circumitance might abate that indigna- 
jon with which the multitude were at preſent 
2:4mated againſt the queen, and deprive them of 
that popular applauſe which was the chief roundas, 
don of their power. Theſe confideratiuns in- 
-lined ſome of taem to treat the queen with great 
Icuitv. 

But, on the other hand, Mary's affection for 
Pothwell continued as violent as ever; ſhe ob- 
tivatcly refuſed to hearken to any propoſal for 
dilloiving their marriage, and determined not 
t& abandon a man, for whoſe love ſhe had already 
lacrihced ſo much 2. If they thould allow her to 
recover the ſupreme power, the firſt exertion ot it 
would be to recall Bothwell ; and they had rea- 
on, both from his reſentment, from her conduct, 
ard from their own, to expect the ſevereſt effects 
04 her vengeance, Theſe conſiderations ſur- 
mounted every other motive; and reckoning 
hemſelves abſolved, by Mary's incurable at- 
txchment to Bothwell, from the engagemeats 
which they had come under when ſhe yielded 
herſelf a priſoner, they, without regarding the 
duty wiuch they owed her as their queen, and 


Keith, ar 6. . Mely. 167. See A d. 
16. Na d e es 7 ppen 


12 without 
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without conſulting _ tet of the nobles, Carr: 
her next evening, under a ſtrong guard, to tlie 
caſtle of Lochlevin, and figned a warrant tv 
William Douglas, the owner of it, to detain her 
as a priſoner. This caſtle 1s fituated in a ſmall 
iiland, in the middie of a lake. Dovglas, to 
whom it eee, was a near relation of Mor 
ton's, and had married the * of Murray*s mo- 
tber. In this place, under Qrict cuſtody, with a 
few attendants, and ſubjected to the in! fults of - 
hanghty a n, who boalted daily of heing th 
lawful wife of James V. Marx ſaffered all the 
rigour aud miſcries of captivity b. 

Immediately after the queen's impriſonment, 
the confederates were at the utmoſt pains tc 
ſtrengthen their party 3 they entered into new 
bonds of aſſociation ; the y aſſumed the title of 
lurde of the fecret council, and without any other 
right, arrogated to themiclves the whole regal 
authority. "One of their firſt acts of power was, 
to ſcarch the city of Edinburgh for tuch as had 
been concerned in the murder of the king. This 
ſhow ot zeal gained reputation to themſelves, 
and threw an oblique reection on the queen for 
ner remiſſneſs. Several ſuſpected perſone were 
ſeized. Captain Blackadder and three others 
were condemned and executed. But no dif- 
covery of importance was made, If we behiey- 
{ome hiſtorians, they were convicted by ſufficien! 

evidence. If we give credit to others, their ſen- 
. was unjuſt, and they denied, with their laſt 
breath, any knowledge of the crime for which 
they n 5 
b Keith, 403. Note (6). 
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An unexpected accident, however, put into the 
2B hands of Mary's enemies what they deemed the 
$ fulleſt evidence of her guilt. Bothw ell having 
8 left in the caſtle of Edin nburgh a caiket contain- 
ing ſeveral fonnets and letters written with the 
queen's own hand: he now {ent one of his con- 
fidents to bring to him this precious depolite. But 
28 his me lleuger re turned, he 1 as intercepted, and 
the calkct ſeize d by * Morton d. The « en of 
i: were always produced! by the party as the mot 
; aa ple juſtification of their own conduct; and 
. 17 theſe they cont i! 1 My ap! Pe. 115 48 U E301 t 
3 nanſwerable proof of their not having loaded 
their ſovereign with the iinputation of imaginary 
comes © 
But the confederatcs, notwithſtanding their 
extraordinary ſucceſs, were ſtill far from being 
perfectly at eaſe. That io ſmall a part of the 
noble: 5 ſhould pretend to diſpoſe of the perſon of 
tir ſovereign, or to aſſume the authority which 
be onged to her, without the concurrence of the 
rell, was deemed by many of that body to be 
»nprecedented and preſumptuous. Several of 
theſe were now aſſembled at Hamilton, in order 
% deliberate what courſe they ſhould hold in 
= ih difficult conjuncture. The coufederates made 
| {0 attempt nere a coalition with them, but 
hout effeft. They employed the mediation 
the aftembly of the church, to draw them to a 
lend interview at Edinburgh, but with no 
ter ſucceſs, That party, however, though its 
4. were formidable, and the power of itg 
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4 Anderfſ. vol. 11. 92. Good. vol. ii 
Ser Dilertation at the end of the iger. 
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leaders great, ſoon loſt reputation by the want of 
unanimity and vigour ; all its conſultations eva- 

orated in murmurs and complamts, and no 
38 was concerted for obſtructing the progreſs 
of te confederates f. 

There appeared fome proſpect of danger from 
another quarter. This great revolution in Scot - 
land had been carried on without any aid from 
Elizabeth, and even without her knowledge x. 
Though f c was farirom being diſpleaſed at ſeeing 

the affairs of that kingdom embroiled, or a rival, 
whom ſhe hated, reduced to diſtreſs; the neither 
wiſhed that it ſhould be in the power of the one 
faction entirely to ſuppreſs the other, nor could 
ſhe view the ſteps taken by the confederates with- 
ont great offence. Notwithitauding the popuiar 
maxims by which ſhe governed her own ſubjccts, 
her notions of royal prerogative were very exalted. 
The confederates had, in her opinion, encroached 
on the authority of their ſovereign, which they 
had no right to control, and had offered violence 
to her perſon, which it was their duty to efteen 
facred, They had ſet a dangerous example to 
other ſubjects, and Mary's cauſe became the com- 
mon cauſe of princes, If ever Elizabeth was 
influenced with regard to the affairs of Scotland 
by the feelings of her heart, rather than by con- 
fiderations as. intcreſt, it was on this occaſion. 
Mary, in her preſent condition, degraded from 
her throne, and covered with the 2 attend- 
ing an accuſation of ſuch atrocious crimes, could 
be no longer the object of Elizabeth's jealouſy, 
either as a woman or as a queen. Sympathy with 
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1 ſovereign in diſtreſs ſeems, for a moment, to 
tave touched a heart not very ſuſceptible of 
= rcnder ſentiments; and, while theſe were yet 
5 «2m, ſhe diſpatched Throkmorton into Scot- 


land [June 30], with power to negotiate both 


2 with the queen and with the confederates. In 
1 his inſtructions there appears a remarkable ſolici- 
2 de for Mary's liberty, and even for her reputa- 


tion; and the terms upon which the propoſed to 
eſtablith concord between the queen and her 
"11jects, appear to be fo reaſonable and well di 
ted, as might have enſured the ſafety and hap- 
5.nefs of both. Zealous as Throkmorton was to 
accomplth this, all his endeavours and addreſs 
proved ineffectual. He found not only the con- 
ſederate nobles, but the nation in general, fo far 
atenated from the qucen, and ſo mach offended 
with the indecent precipitancy of her marriage 
n ith the reputed murderer of her former huſband, 
as to he incapable of liſtening to any propoſition 
in her favour, 

During the ſtate of anarchy occaſioned hy the 
mprifonment of the queen, and the d iſſolution of 
th» eitabliſhed government, which afforded fuch 
ie ſcope for political ſpeculation, four different 
mes had been propoſed for the ſettlement of 
the nation. One, that Mary ſhould be replaced 
the throne, but under various and ſtrict 
tions. The ſecond, that ſhe ſhould reſign 

crown to her ſon, and retiring out of the 
$117com, ſhould relide, during the remainder of 
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der days, either in England or in France. The 
turd, that Mary Moufd be brought to public 
12! tor her crimes, and after conviction, of which 
WW ddubt was entertained, ſhould be kept in per- 


petual 
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petual impriſonment. The fourth, that after 
trial and condemnation, capital puniſhment ſhould 
be inflie. upon her. Throkmorton, though 
diſpoſed, as well by his own inclination as in 
conformity to the ſpirit of his inſtructions, to 
view matters in the light moſt favourable to 
Mary, informed his court, that the milder 
{chemes, recommended by Maitland alone, would 
undoubtedly be reprobated, and one of the mer: 
rigorous carried into execution. : 

In juſt ification of this rigour, the confederate: 
maintained that Mary's aife&ion for Bothwell 
was fill unabated, and openly avowed by her; 
that ſhe rejected with difdain every propcizl for 
diſſolving their marriage; and declared, that the 
would forego every comfort, and endure any 
extremity, rather than give her conſent to that 
meaſure, While theſc were her ſentiments, they 
contendea, that concern for the public welfare, 
as well as attention to their own ſafety, rendered 
It neceſſary to put it out of the queen's power 
to reitore a dazing man, exaſperated by recen 
injuries, to his former (lation, which muſt needs 

rove fatal to both. Notwithſtanding their ſa- 
Ecitude to conciliate the good-will of Elizabeth, 
they toreiaw clearly what would be the effect, at 
this juncture, of Throkmorton's interpoſition in 
behalf of the gueen, and that ſhe, elated with 
the proſpect of protection, would refuſe to liſten 
to the overtures which they were about to mul: 
10 her. For this reaſon they peremptorily denicd 
Tbrokmarton accefs to their priſoner ; and wha 
propoktions he made to them in her behalf they 
eher reſuſed or eluded -. 


3 Keith, 417. 427. 5 
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Meanwhile they deliberated with the utmoſt 
ty concerning the ſettlement of the nation, 

5 future diſpof 1 of the qucen's perſon. 
alen, obſerving that Throkmorton mace no 

It in his nec rot i. ions with them, and that 
eld liſten to none of his dempnds in Ma- 
tasour, turned towards that party of the 
les who were aflembled at Hamilton, incited 
to take arms in order to reſtore their queen 
eo lIberty, and promiſed to uſſiſt them in ſuch 
tempt to the utmoſt of her power ©, Þ ar 

"I diſcovered no greater union and vigour than 
merly, and, behaving like men who had given 
concern either for their qucen or their 
try, tamely allowed an inconſiderable part 
their body, whether we confider it with re- 
ect to numbers or to power, to ſettle the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and to diſpoſe of the 
deen 's perlon at pleaſure. Many conſultations 
n held, and various opinions aroſe with regard 

t cach of theſe. Some ſeemed deſirous of ad- 

eli to the plan on which the confederacy was 

„ formed; and after puniſhing the murderers 

king, and diſſolving the marriage with 
hull ; after providing for the ſafety of the 
Nev prince, and the ſecurity of the proteſtant 

101/401 3 they propoſed to re-eſtabliſh the queen 

in che poilethon of her legal authority. The 

inccels with which their arms had been accom- 
pa med, inſpired others with bolder and more 

berate thoughts, and nothing leſs would ſa- 
toe them than the trial, the condemnation, and 
duni 5 of the queen herſelf, as the principal 


k See Ap;end. No, XXIII. 
conſp:rator 
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coutpirator age iſt the life of her huſband ar. 
the ſafety of * 5 + the former was M land”, ; 
ſyſtem, and } rent, dq too much of à pacthe and 


moderate (p1;'t by: to be agrecabl to the temper o 


withes of the party. The! atter Was recommend 
by the clergy, . WAarm!y nom nate by man 
laics ; but the nobles durſt net or wou!'d not ve: 


dure on ſuch an unpreccdented aud audacio! 
deed x. 

Both parties agreed at Jaft upon a ſcher 
neither ſo moderate as the one, nor ſo darin g as 
the other. Mary vas to be perſuaded or for: : 4 
to reſigu che crown 3 the young prince Was 
be Prociatn 4 king, and the ea of Murray was 
to be appointec to govern the ingdom, dur 
his minority, v ith the name and authcrity +2 
regent. With 8 8 to the queen's s OWN per- 
fon, nothing was determined. It ſeems to hu e 
been the intention of the gonfederates to keep 
in perpetual impriſonment; but in order to 1 
timidate herſelf, and to overawe her 3 
they fill reſerved to themſelves the power of j 
ceeding to more violent extremes. 

It was obvious to foreſee diſſiculties in the 
execution of this plan. Mary was young, 2m. 
ditions, bigh-ſprited, and accuſtomed to com- 
wand. To induce her to acknowledge her own 
incapacity for governing, to renounce the dig: 
nity and power which ſhe was born to enjoy, to 


1 Keith, 420, 421, 422. 532, 

m The intention of putting the queen to death + ag to 
have been carried on by tame of her ſubjects: at this un 
we often find Elizabeth boaſting that Mary owed her life 
Her interpoſition Digges's Compl. Amb. 145 &c, Ste Ape 
rend. No. XVIII. 
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become dependant on her own ſubjects, to con- 
ent to her own bondage, and to invelt thoſe 
perſons whom ſhe confidercd as the authors of 

li her calamities with that honour and a ithority 


a) which ſhe herſelf was ſtripped, were points 


hard to be gained. Theic, however, the con- 
jederates attempted, and they did not want 
means to inſure ſucceſs. Mary had cadured, for 
everal weeks, all the LN icant and terror of a 
priſon 3 * no pro ſpect of liberty appeared; none 


of her fubjects had ae r taken arms, or ſo much 


as folicited her relief a; no perſon, in whom ſhe 


could confide, was admitted into her preſe nee 3 
deu the ambaſſadors of the French king, and 
queen of England, were refuſed acceſs to her. 
[ 1 this ſolitary th date, W tout a coun _ Or A 
Friend, under the prelfu Jure of diſtreſs and the ap- 
drehenſion of danger, it was natural for a woman 
he al Ken * VR” tO A! WW Overture The 0 ge 
ederates took advantage of her C ondition and of 
fears. They employed lord LinClay : the 
cet zealot in the party, to communicate their 
eme co the queen, and to obtain her ſubſ{crine 
tion to thoſe papers which were necel Cary for 
cadermyg it eftectual. He executed his commiſ- 
> A 1 | * * A . a 
hon wich harſhneſs and brvtahty. Certain death 
was before Mary's eyes if ſhe refuſed to comply 
with his demands. At the ſame time the was 4 
tormed by Sir Robert Melvil, in the name of 
Athol, Maitland, and Kirkaldy, the perſons 
among the confederates who were molt attentive 
Her intereſt, that a reſignation extorted by fear, 
ad granted during her impriſonment, was void 
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in law, and iniglit be revoked as ſoon as ſhe vc. 
covered liberty. Throkmorton, | by a udte which 
he found means of conveying to her, luggeli d 
the ſame thing 2. Deference to their opinion, . + 
well as concern for her own ſafety, obliged li. 
to yield to every thing which was required, 

to ſign all the papers w hich Lindſay . 9 
her. By one of theſe, the religned the crow, 
renounced all ſhare in the government of t. 
kingdom, and couſented to the coronation of the 
young king. By another, ſhe appointed e 
carl of Murray regent, and conferred upon hun 
all the powers * privileges of that high on 
[July 24]. By a third, the ſubſtituted ſome ot 
noble men in Murray” 5 place, it ie ihvuld I" 
the honour which was defigned for him Mar | 
vhen the ſubſcribed theic decades was batiied - 
tears; and while ſhe gave away, as it were w. 
lier own hands, the ſec; te which ſhe had wa -> 
{9 long, ſhe felt a pang of grief and indignation 
one ot the fer ereilt, pe aps, winch can touch tl. 
human heart b. 

The contederates endeavoured to give th: 
reſignation all the weight and validity in then 
power, by pr occeding without delay to crown the 
Young prince. The ceremony was performed at 
Stirling, on the twenty-ninth of July, with much 
tolemnnty, in preſence of all the nobles of the 

party, a conliderable number of leſſer barons, and 

great aſſembly of the people. From that time, 

ul! pu blic * rits were iflued, and the government 
carried on in the name of James VI. 4 


0 eich, 425. Note (I). Melv. 169. 
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No revolution ſo great was ever effected with 
more eaſe, or by means ſo unequal to the end. 
In a warlke age, and in leſs time than two 
;conths, a part of the nobles, who neither poſſeſſed 
the chief power, nor the greateſt wealth in the 
tion, and who never brought three thouſand 
into the field, ſeized, impriſoned, and de- 
ironed their queen, and without ſhedding a ſingle 
drop of blood, ſet her ſon, an infant of a year 
-14. on the throne. 

Dariug this rapid progreſs of the confederates, 
de eyes of all the nation were turned on them 
with aſtoniſhment ; and various and contradictory 
opinions were formed concerning the extraor- 
Jinary ſteps which they had taken. 

Even under the ariſtocratical form of govern- 
ment which prevails in Scotland, ſaid the fa- 
vourers of the queen, and notwithſtanding the 
weorbitant privileges of tne nobles, the. prince 
elles conſiderable power, and his perion is 
created with great vencration. No encroach- 
weats ſhould be made on the former, and no 
n offered to the latter, but in caſes where 
liberty and happineſs of the nation cannot be 
wared by any, other means. Such caſes ſeldom 
and it belongs not to any part, but to the 
hole, or at leaſt to a majority of the ſociety, to 
ave of their exiſtence. Py what action could 
de pretended that Mary had inyaded the rights 
property of her ſubjects, or what ſcheme had 
'- formed againſt the liberty and conſtitution of 
the Kingdom? Were fears, and ſuſpicions, and 
cries, enough to juſtify the impriſoning and 
„ Uepoling a queen, to whom the crown de- 
.c-nded from ſo long à race of monarchs? The 

VOL, 11. k principal 
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principal author of whatever was reckoned cy]. 
pable in her conduct, was now driven from he- 
PR The murderers of the king might have 

een brought to condign puniſhment, the ſafety 
of the prince have been ſecured, and the proteſ:. 
ant religion have been eſtabliſhed, without wrei:. 
ing the ſceptre out of her hands, or condemning 
her to perpetual impriſonment. Whatever right 
a free parliament might have had to proceed to 
fuch a rigorous dv. 2” Seng or whatever name its 
determinations might have merited, a ſentence © 
this natvre, paſſed by a {mall part of the nobil:ty, 
without acknowledging or conſulting the reſt ot 
the nation, muſt be 3 a . again! 
the government, and a conſpiracy again the 
perion of their ſovereign. 

The partiſans of the confederates reaſoned vey 
differently. It is evident, ſaid they, that Mary 
either previouſly gave conſent to the king's mu- 
der, or did afterwards approve of that hort d 
action. Her attachment to Bothwell, the power 
und honours which ſhe has conferred upon hi 
the manner in which ſhe ſuffered his trial to be 
carried on, and the indecent ſpeed with which 
ſhe married a man ſtained with ſo many crime 
raiſe ſtrong ſuſpicions of the former, ps put the 
latter beyond all doubt. To have ſuffered the 
ſupreme power to continue in the hands of 
ambitious man, capable of the moſt atrocious 
and deſperate actions, would have been diſgrace- 
ful to the nation, diſhonourable to the queen, and 
dangerous to the prince. Recourſe was there- 
fore had to arms. The queen had been com- 
pelled to abandon a huſband fo unworthy of her- 
iell. But her afſection toward him ſtill con- 

tinuing 
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tinuing unabated ; her indignation aguinſt the 
authors of this ſeparation being viſible, and often 
expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms; they, by reſtor- 
ing her to her ancient authority, would have 
armed her with power to deſtroy themſelves, 
have enabled her to recal Bothwell, and have 
afforded her an opportunity of purſuing ſchemes 
fatal to the nation with greater eagerneſs, and 
with more ſucceſs. Nothing therefore remained, 
but by one bold action to deliver themſelves and 
heir country from all future fears. The expedient 
they had choſen was no leſs reſpectful to the royal 
blond, than neceſſary for the public ſafety. 
While one prince was ſet aſide as incapable of 
7overning, the crown was placed on his head who 
as the undoubted repreſentative of their an- 
ent kings. 

Whatever opinion poſterity may form on com- 
paring the arguments of the two contending 
parties, whatever ſentiments we may entertain 
concerning the juſtice or neceſſity of that courſe 
which the confederates held, it cannot be denied 
that their conduct, ſo far as regarded theinſelves, 
vas extremely prudent. Other expedients, leſs 
rizorous towards Mary, might have been found 
for ſettling the nation ; but, after the injuries 
which they had already offered the queen, there 
was none ſo effectual for ſecuring their own ſafe- 
ty, or perpetuating their own power. 

To a you part of the nation, the conduct of 
the contederates appeared not only wiſe, but 
juit, The king's acceſſion to the throne was 
every where proclaimed, and his authority ſub- 
mitted to without oppoſition. Though ſeveral 
ot the nobles were A aſſembled at Hamilton, 
| K 2 and 
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and ſeemed to be entering into ſome combina. 
tion againſt his government, an aſſociation for 
ſup __ it was formed, and ſigned by ſo many 
perſons of power and influence throughout the 
nation, as entirely difcouraged the attempt 7, 
The return of the earl of Murray, about this 
time, added ſtrength to the party, and gave it a 
regular and finiſhed form. Soon after the mu- 
der of the king, this nobleman had retired into 
France, upou what pretence hiſtorians do not 
mention. During his reſidence there, he had 
beld a cloſe k with the chiefs of th- 
eonfederacy, and, at their defire, he now returned, 
He ſeemed, at firſt, unwilling to accept the office 
of regent. This heſitation cannot be aſcribed 
to the ſcruples cither of diffidence or of duty, 
Murray wanted neither the abilities nor the am- 
bition which might incite him to aſpire to this 
high dignity. He had received the firſt accounts 
of his promotion with the utmoſt ſatisfaction ; 
but by appearing to continue for ſome days in 
{uſpenſe, he gained time to view with attention 
the ground on which he was to act; to 'balance 
the Bengt and reſources oi the two contending 
factions, and to examine whether the foundatios 
on which his future fame and ſucceſs mult rei, 
were {ound and firm. | 
Before he declared his final reſolution, he 
waited on Mary at Lochlevin. This viſit, to a 
fiſter, and a queen, in a priſon, from which he 
had neither any intention to relieve her, nor t5 
mitigate the rigour of her confinement, may he 
mentioned among the circumſtances which di. 


r Anderſ, vol. ii. 231. 
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cover the great want of delicacy and refinement 
'n that age. Murray, who was — rough 
and uncourtly in his manner *, expoſtulated fo 
warmly with the queen concerning her paſt 
wacuct, and charged her faults ſo home upon 
der, that Mary, who had flattered herſelf with 
e gentle and brotherly treatment from him, 
mclred into tears, and abandoned herſelf entirely 
deſpair t. This interview, from which Murray 
--1114 reap no political advantage, and wherein 
|. tiſcovered a ſpirit fo ſevere and unrelenting, 
may be reckoned among the moſt bitter circum- 
tances in Mary's life, and is certainly one of the 
moſt unjuitifiable Reps in his conduct. 

Soon after his return from Lochlevia [Aug. 
2, Murray accepted the office of regent, and be- 
gan to act in that character without oppoſition. 

A midſt fo many great and unexpected events, 
ne tate of Bothwell, the chief cauſe of them all, 
hath been almoſt forgotten. After his flight 
from the confederates, he lurked for ſome time 
among his vaſſals in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
"ar. But finding it impoſlible for bim to make 
hcad, in that country, againſt his enemies, or even 
to ſecure himſelf from their purſuit, he fled for 
helter to his kinſman the biſhop of Murray; 
ond when he, overawed by the confederates, was 
iged to abandon him, he retired to the Ork- 
cy Iles. Hunted from place to place, deſerted 
his friends, and accompanied by a few re- 
'vners, as deſperate as himſelf, be fuffered at 
ce the miſeries of infamy and of want. His 
walgence forced him upon à courſe which added 
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to his infamy, He armed a few ſmall ſhips, 
which had accompanied him from Dunbar, and 
attacking every veſſel which fell in his way, cu. 
deavoured to procure ſubſiſtence for himſelf and 
his followers by piracy. Kirkaldy and Murr: 
of Tulltbard:n were ſent out againſt him by the 
confederates; and ſurpriſing him while he rode 
at anchor, ſcattered his ſmall ticet, took a part ©! 
it, and obliged hm to fly with a fingle ſhip to- 
wards Norway. On that coaſt, he fell in wil: a 
veſſel richly laden, and immediately attacked 
the Norwegians failed with armed boats to. 
alſiſtance, and after u deſperate fight, Bothuc 
and all his crew were taken priſoners. His name 
and quality were both unknown, and he u. 
treated at firſt with all the indignity and rigo»: 
which the odious crime of piracy merited. FH: 
real character was toon diſcovered; and thou: 
it ſaved him from the infamous death to Mie! 
his aſſociates were condemned, it could netti- 
proc ure him liberty, nor mitigate the hardihi 
of his impriſonment. He languiſhed ten yours 
in this unhappy condition; melancholy and de- 
ſpair deprived him of reaſon, and at laſt he ended 
his days, unpitied by his countrymen, and un 
aſſiſted by ſtrangers . Few men ever accorn 
pliſhed their ambitious projets by worſe means, 
or reaped from them leſs ſatisfaction. The curly 
part of his life was reitleſs and enterprifing, ful! | 
of danger and vieiſſitudes. His enjoyment 6! | 
the grandeur, to which he attained by fo mars WE 
crimes, was extremely ſhort; embittered by mu 
- anxiety, and diſquicted by many fears, In is þ 
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1atter years,. he ſuffered the moſt intolerable ca- 
mities to which the wretched are fſubjcft, and 
rom which perſons who have moved in lo high a 
{here are commonly exempted. 

he good effects of Murray's acceſſion to the 
-e,,cncy were quickly felt. The party forming 
{rr the queen was weak, irreſolute, and difunited ; 
1d no ſooner was the government of the king- 

m in the hands of a man ſo remarkable both 
er his abilities and popularity, than the nobl:s, 
© whom it was compoſed, loſt all hopes of gain- 

: ground, and began to treat ſeparately with 
= +! regent. $0 many of them were brought to 
= knowledge the king's authority, that ſcarce 
= «ny appearance of oppoſition to the eſtablithed 
:,overnment was left in the kingdom. Had they 
hered to the queen with any firmneſs, it is pro- 
ile, from Elizabeth's diſpoſition at that time, 
he would have afforded them ſuch aſſiſtance 
might have enabled them to face their enemies 
the held, But there appeared fo little vigour 
r harmony in their councils, that the was dil- 
couraged from eſpouſing their cauſe; and the 
rent, taking advantage of their ſituation, ob- 
ed them to ſubmit to his government, without 
-rauting any terms, either to themſelves or to 
the queen *. 

The regent was no leſs ſucceſsful in his at- 
pt to get into his hands the places of firength 
1 the kingdom. Balfour, the deputy governor, 
.:r-ndered the caſtle of Edinburgh; and as the 
- ward of his treachery, in deſerting Bothwell 
> patron, obtained terms of great advantage to 
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himſelf. The governor of Dunbar, who dit 


covered greater fidelity, was ſoon forced to caj:. 
tulate : ſome other {mall forts ſurrendered Wi 
out reſiſtance. | 
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This face of tranquillity in the nation encou- = | 
raged the regent to call a meeting of parliament: RF | 
Dee. 15]. Nothing was wanting to confirm MR t 
the king's authority, and the proceedings of tl 
confederates, except the approbation of ti 
ſupreme court; and after the ſucceſs which had 
attended all their meaſures, there could be little 
doubt of obtaining it. The numbers that 
ſorted to an aſſembly which was called to dell 
berate on matters af iv much importance, were 
great. The meeting was opened with the ut. | 
moſt ſolemnity, and all its acts paſſed with much 7 1 
unanimity. we however, of the lords u i 
had diſcovered the warmeſt attachment tot!! 2 
queen, were preſent. But they had made their 

eace with the regent. Argyll, Huntly, and KT tr 
— acknowledged, openly in parliamemt, 
that their behaviour towards the king had becr BE 
undutiful and criminal?, Their compliance, e 
this manner, with the meaſures of the regent's WWE ©: 
party, was either the condition on which they WE gc 
were admitted into favour, or intended as a proof ic 
of the fincerity of their reconcilement. BY 1-4 

The parliament granted every thing the con. Mt 
federates could demand, either for the ſafety o! MY ©t: 
their own perſons, or the ſecurity of that form di 


of government which they had eftabliſhed in tue WA (: 
kingdom. Mary's reſignation of the crown » 4 
accepted, and declared to be valid. The king: BR + 


Y Anderf. vol. iv: 153- See Appendix, No. XX1V ; 
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authority, and Murray's election, were recogniſed 
and confirmed. The impriſoning the queen, and 
all the other proceedings of the confederates, 
wert pronounced lawful. The letters which Mary 
had written to Bothwell were produced, and ſhe 
was declared to be acceſſory to the murder of 
the king z. At the ſame time, all the acts of 
parliament of the year one thouſand five hundred 
and fxty, in favour of the proteſtant religion, 
were publicly ratified ; new ſtatutes to the ſame 
bu 1 were enacted; ; and nothing that could 
tribute to root out the remains of popery, 
o» to encourage the growth of the reformation, 
Was neglected. f 
It is obſervable, however, that the fame par- 
fir onious ſpirit prevailed in this parliament, as 
in that of the year one thouſand five hundred 
and ſixty. The proteſtant clergy, notwith- 
Landing many diſcouragements, and their ex- 
treme poverty, had, for feven years, performed 
religious offices in the Kingdom. The ex- 
dients fallen upon for their ſubſiſtence had 
titherto proved ineffectual, or were intended to 
be ſo. But notwithſtanding their known indi- 
| cence, and the warm remonſtrauces of the aſ- 
| tembly of the church, which met this year, the 
parliament did nothing more for their relief, 
an preſcribe ſome new regulations concerning 
the payment of the thirds of benefices, which 
did not produce any conſiderable change in the 
lution of the clergy. 
thy eq J A few days after the diſſolution of 
ament (Jan. 3], four of BothwelPs depgnd- 
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ents were convicted of being guilty of the king's 
murder, and ſuffered death as traitors. Then 
confeſſions brought to light many circumſtances 
relative to the manner of committing that bar. 
barous crime ; but they were perſons of low rank, 
and ſeem not to have been admitted into the 
ſecrets of the conſpiracy *. 

Notwithſtanding the univerſal ſubmiſſion to 
the regent's authority, there {till abounded in 
the kingdom many ſecret murmurs and cabal 
The partiſans of the houſe of Hamilton reckon +4 
Murray's promotion an injury to the duke of 
Chatelherault, who, as firit prince of the blood, 
had, in their opinion, an undoubted right to be 
regent. The length and rigour of Mary's ſuf. 
ferings began to move many to commilerate her 
caſe, All who leaned to the ancient opinions in 
religion dreaded the effects of Murray's zeal, 
And he, though his abilities were t, did not 
poſſeſs the talents requiſite for ſoothing the rage 
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or removing the jealouſies of the different factiou. Wo 

By inſinuation, or addreſs, he might have gained 0 
or ſoftened many who had oppoſed him; but :: We © 
was a ſtranger to theſe gentle arts. His virtue 
were ſevere; and his — towards hs 
equals, eſpecially after his elevation to the re-. 
gency, diſtant and haughty. This behavior her 
offended ſome of the nobles, and alarmed other. Wy ©** 
The queen's faction which had been ſo caiily War =" 
diſperſed, began again to gather and to unte, Wy 
and was ſecretly favoured by ſome who bi 
hitherto zealouſly concurred with the con: Wi * 


federates d. 
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Zuch was the favourable diſpoſition of the 
on towards the queen, when ſhe recovered 
cr liberty, in a manner no leſs ſurpriſng to her 
{-;-nds, than unexpected by her enemies. Se- 
attempts had been made to procure her 
pportunity of eſcaping, which ſome unfore- 
E den accident, or the vigilance of her keepers, 
J 


25 
5 


2] hitherto diſappointed. At laſt, Mary em- 
all her art to gain George Douglas her 
=> {c-ner's brother, a youth of eighteen. As her 
| 1222475 were naturally affable and inſinuating, 
en treated him with the moſt flattering diſtinc- 
7 3 the even allowed him to entertain the moſt 
= :nbitious hopes, by letting fall ſome expreſſions, 
if ſhe would chooſe him for her huſband c. 
At his age, and in ſuch circumſtances, it was im- 
fible to reſiſt ſuch a temptation. He yielded, 
ee others into the plot. On Sunday the 
* 

wy 


# iccond of May, while his brother ſat at ſupper, - 
nan the reſt of the family were retired to their 
* ):10tivns, one of his accomplices found means 
© to ſtcal the keys out of his brother's chamber, 
=> ard opening the gates to the queen and one of 
ber maids, locked them behind her, and then 
eee the keys into the lake. Mary ran with 
pc pitation to the boat which was prepared for 
ber, nd on reaching the ſhore, was received with 
ie vimoſt joy, by — lord Seaton, and ſir 
James Hamilton, who, with a few attendants, 
W waitcd for her. She inſtantly mounted on horſe- 
back, and rode full ſpeed towards Niddrie, lord 
WE Scton's ſeat in Weſt-Lothian. She arrived there 
lat night, without being purſued or interrupted. 
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After halting three hours, ſhe ſet out for Ham. 


hh 
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ton; and travelling at the ſame pace, ſhe reac 
in next morning. | ; 
On the firit news of Mary's eſcape, her fric , 
whom, in their preſent diſpoſition, a much ſmaller WR 
accident would have rouſed, ran to arms. Ina 
few days, her court was filled with a great «rl WWF i 
iplendid train of nobles, accompanied by Fa 
numbers of followers, as formed an army abor: v 
fix thouſand ſtrong. In their preſence ſhe i. WR | 
clared that the reſignation of the crown, and tle Wi < 
other deeds which the had figned during her in. 
priſonment, were extorted from her by tear. Sir 2 
Robert Melvil confirmed her declaration; and p 
on that, as well as on other accounts, a council! bs 
of the nobles and chief men of her party jro- 1 
nounced all theſe tranfactions void and illegal 0 


May 8 J. At the ſame time, an aſſociation 
tormed for the defence of her perſon and auth 
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rity, and ſubſcribed by nine earls, nine bitlops, v1 
eighteen lords, and many gentlemen of diltine- of 
tion 4. Among them we find ſeveral who has tl 
been preſent in the laſt parliament, and who had b. 
honed the counter- aſſociation in defence ot the 1 
King's government; but ſuch fudden change: irs 
were then ſo common, as to be no matter ot . ty 
proach, fir 
At the time when the queen made her eſcape, 82 

the regent was at Glaſgow, holding a court of ra) 
juſtice, An event ſo contrary to their expects. ch 
tions, and ſo fatal to their ſchemes, gave a great ai! 
ſhock to hisadherents. Many of them appeared G2; 
wavering and irreſolute; others began to car} N 
d Keith, 475. Cz? 
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on private negotiations with the queen; and 
ſome openly revolted to her fide. In ſo difficult 
x junCture, where his own fame, and the being 
ot the party depended on his choice, the regent's 
moſt faithful aſſociates were divided in opinion. 
Some adviſed him to retire without loſs of time, 
S to Slirling. The queen's army was already ſtrong, 
BW aud only eight miles diſtant j the adjacent country 
= was full of the friends and dependents of the 
deute of Hamilton, and other lords of the 
= quirn's faction; Glaſgow was a _ and un- 
W fortificd town; his own train conſiſted of no 
= orcater number than was uſual in times of 
piace; all theſe reaſons pleaded for a retreat. 
but on the other hand, arguments were urged 
t inconſiderable weight. The citizens of 
| | Glaigow were well affected to the cauſe; the 
& volts of Glencairn, Lennox, and Semple, lay 
* a7 at hand, and were both numerous and full 
8 of zeal; ſuccours might arrive from other parts 
of the kingdom in a few days; in war, ſucceſs 
& {pegs upon reputation as much as upon num- 
bers 3 reputation is gained or loſt by the firſt 
irp.cne takes; on all theſe confderations, a re- 
cat would-be attended with the ignominy of a 
lige, and would at once diſpirit his friends, and 
pls his enemies with boldneſs. In ſuch dan- 


e, #2103 exigencies as this, the ſuperiority of Mur- 
of ray's genius appeared, and enabled him both to 


chaſe with wifdom and to act with vigour. He 
cevlared againſt retreating, and fixed his head- 
© zarters at Glaſgow. And while he amuſed the 

wn tor ſome days, by pretending to hearken 
ente overtures which the made for accom- 
6.1.1; their differences, he was employed, with 

IOL, 1s "Þ-: the 
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the utmoſt induſtry, in drawing together his ad. 


herents from different parts of the kingdom. whe 
He was ſoon in a condition to take the held; FE 
and though far inferior to the enemy in number, 


he confided fo much in the valour of his troop 5 ; 
and the experience of his officers, that he broke 
off the negotiation, and determined to hazard a RY 


battle e. 


At the ſame time [May 13], the queen's penc. 7 
rals had commanded her army to move. Their: 
intention was, to conduct her to Dunbarton - 


caſtle, a place of great ſtrength, which the re- 
gent had not been able to wreſt out of be 
hands of lord Fleming the governor ; but if the 
enemy ſhould endeavour to interrupt their march, 
they reſolved not to decline an engagement. In 
Mary's ſituation, no reſolution could be more 
imprudent. A part only of her forces was 
ſembled. Huatly, Ogilvie, and the northern clan 
were ſoon expected; her ſufferings had removed 
or diminiſhed the prejudices of many among her 


ſabjeRs ; the addreſs with which ſhe ſurmounted MT 


the dangers that obſtructed her eſcape, daz 
and intereſted the people; the ſudden conflue 
of ſo many nobles added luſtre to her cauſe ; f 
might aſſuredly depend on the friendſhip a1 
countenance of France; ſhe had reaſon to <1 


pect the protection of England; her ener: Mt 


could not poſſibly look tor ſupport from ti 
er She had much to hope from purſi u; f 
w and cautious meaſures; they had every th 

to fear, = 
But Mary, whoſe hopes were naturally . 
guine, aud her paſſions impetuous, was ſo cles, 

e Buchan, 369. 
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e! by her ſudden tranſition from the depth of 
{iftreſs, to ſuch an unuſual appearance of proſpe- 
rity, that ſhe never doubted of ſucceſs. Her 
, which was almoſt double to the enemy in 
Arber, confiſted chiefly of the Hamiltons 
2-1! their dependents. Of theſe the archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's had the chief direction, and 
hoped, by a victory, not only to cruſh Murray, 
the ancient enemy of his houſe, but to get the 
perſon of the queen into his hands, and to oblige 
her vither to marry one of the duke's ſons, or at 
len to commit the chief direction of her affairs 
% himſelf. His ambition proved fatal to the 
queen, to himſelf, and to his family f. 

Mary's imprudence, in reſolving to fight, was 
not greater than the ill conduct of her generals in 
the battle. Between the two armies, and on the 
round towards Dunbarton, there was an emmence 
called Langſide Hill. This the regent had the 
precaution to ſeize, and poſted his troops in a 
mall village, and among ſome gardens and in- 
dlettes adjacent. In this advantageous ſitua- 
en he waited the approach of the enemy, whoie 
-2periority in cavalry could be of no benefit to 
hem on ſuch broken ground. The Hamiltons, 
hes compoſed the vanguard, ran ſo eagerly to 
the attack, that they put themſelves out of 
breath, and Ieft the main battle far behind. 
The encounter of the ſpearmen was fierce and 
delperate; but as the forces of the Hamiltons 
were expoſed, on the one flank, to a continued 
uc from a body of muſqueteers, attacked on the 


1 Anderſ. vol. iv. 32 Melv. 181. 
CL other 
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other by the regent's moſt choice troops, and 
not ſupported by the reſt of the queen's army, 
they were ſoon obliged to give ground, and the 
rout immediately became univerſal. Few vido- 
ries, in a civil war, and among © fierce people, 
have been purſued with lefs violence, or attended 
with leſs bloodſhed. Three hundred fell in the 
fehl: in the flight almoſt none were killed. 
The regent and bis principal officers rode about, 
beſeeclnng the ſoldiers to {pare their countrymen, 
The number of priſoners was great, and among 
them many ns of dr{tinction. The regent 
marcked back to Glaſgow, and returned public 
thanks to God for this great, and, on his ſide, 
almoſt bloodleſs victory 8. | 

During the engagement, Mary ſtood on a Hil 
at no great diſtance, and beheld all that pailed in 
the field, with ſuch emotions of mind as are not 
eafly deſcribed, When ſhe ſaw the army, which 
was her laſt hope, thrown into wretrievable con- 
fuſion, her ſpirit, which all her paſt misfortunes 
had not been able entirely to ſubdue, ſunk alto. 

ether. In the utmoſt conſternation, ſhe began 
2 flight, and ſo lively were her impreſſions ol 
tear, that ſhe never cloſed her eyes till ſhe reached 
the abbey of Dundrenan in Galloway, full ſiaty 
Scottiſh miles from the place of battle l. 

Theſe revolutions in . fortune had been 
no leſs rapid than fingular. In the ſhort ſpace 
of eleven days, ſhe had been a priſoner at the 
mercy of her moſt inveterate enemies; ſhe had 
feen a powerful army under her command, and 
a numerous train of nobles at her devotion: aud 
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now ſhe vas obliged to fly, in the utmoſt danger 
of her life, and to Jurk, with a few attendants, 
in 2 corner of her kingdom. Not thinking her- 
ſelf (afe even in that retreat, her fears impelled 
her to an action, the moſt unadviſed, as well 
as the moſt unfortunate in ber whole life. This 
was her retiring into England, a ſtep which, on 
= nay accounts, ought to have appeared to her 
$ n and dangerous. 
E Before Mary's arrival in Scotland, mut ua] 
Mfr and jealouſies had ariſen between her and 
ö : lizabeth. All their ſubſequent tranſactions 
contributed to exaſperate and inflame theſe 
daſßons. She had endeavonred, by ſecret nego- 
:{»tions and intrigues, to diſturb the tranquillity 
of Elizabeth's government, and to advance her 
own preteaſions to the Engliſh crown. Elizabeth, 
ho poſſeſſed great power, and acted with leſs 
erbe, had openly 33 Mary's rebellious 
'zhjefts, and fomented all the diſſenſions and 
(-oubles in which her reign had been involved. 
The maxims of policy ſtill authoriſed that queen to 
burſue the ſame courſe; as by keeping Scotland im 
ufuſion, ſhe effectually ſecured the peace of her 
own kingdom. The regent, after his victory, 
ad marched to Edinburgh, and not knowing 
nat courſe the queen had taken, it was ſeveral 
des before he thought of purſuing her!. She 
r::7ht have been concealed in that retired corner, 
among ſubjects devoted to her intereſt, until 
er party, which was diſperſed rather than 
cken by the late defeat, ſhould gather ſuch 
:rc1g3z that ſhe could again appear with ſafety 
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at their head. There was not any danger which 
ſhe ought not to have run, rather than thro 
herſelf into the hands of an enemy, from whom 
ſne had already ſuffered fo. many injuries, aud 
who was prompted, both by inclination and bx 
intereſt, to renew them. 

Bat, on the other hand, during Mary's cou- 
hnement, Elizabeth had declared againſt the pro- 
ceedings of her ſubjects, and ſolicited for ber 
liberty, with a warmth which had all the apprz-- 
ance of ſincerity. She had invited her to takte 
refuge in England, and had promiſed to incur 
her in perſon, and to give her ſuch a recep, 
as was due to a queen, a kinſwoman, aid 
ally*. Whatever apprehenſion Elizabeth mig: 
entertain of Mary's deligns while ſhe had power 
in her hands, ſhe was, at preſent, the objec, 
not of fear but of pity; and to take advantage 


of her ſit uat ion, would be both ungencrous au, 


inhuman. The horrors of a priſon were fran 
in Mary's memory; and if ſhe ſhould fall a ic 
cord time into the hands of her ſubjects, tucre 
was no injury to which the preſumption of 1ic- 
ceſs might not embolden them to proceed. J 
attempt eſcaping into France, was dangerous, 
and, in her fituation, almoſt impoſſible; vo! 
could ie bear the thoughts of appearing as en 
_ exile and a fugitive in that kingdom where he 
had once enjoyed all the ſplendour of a queer. 
England remained her only aſylum ; and, in ſpite 
of the entreaties of lord Herries, Fleming, aud 
her other attendants, who conjured her, even cn 
their knees, not to contide in Elizabeth's pro- 


k Camd. 489. Anderſ. vol. iv. gg. 120. Murdin, 29: 
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niſes ar gent roſity, her infatuation was invincible, 
2nd ſne reſolued to fly thther. Herrics, by her 
command, wrote to Lowther the deputy-governor 
of Carliſle, to knerw what reception he would 
iy her; and, before his anſwer could return, 
rer and impatience were ſo great, that ſhe 
= -: into a fiſher-boat [May 16], and, with about 

cut y attendants, landed at Wirkington in Cum— 
mand, and thence ſhe was conducted with 


ang letter to the queen, repreſenting, in the 
Frongeſt terms, the injuries which ſhe had ſut- 
Ad from her own ſubjects, and imploring that 
and aſſiſtance which her preſent ſituation de- 

| wanded®, An event ſo extraordinary, and the 

# + Juct which might be proper in conſequence 
tit, drew the attention, and employed the 

* :onghts, of Elizabeth and her council. If their 
'berations had been influenced by conſidera- 
018 of juſtice or generoſity alone, they would 
t have found them long or mtricate. A 
den, vanquiſhed by her own ſubjects, and 
\eatencd by them with the loſs of her liberty, 
or of her life, had fled from their violence, and 
brown herſelf into the arms of her neareſt neigh- 
our and ally, from whom fhe had received re- 
cated aſſurances of friendſhip and protection, 
+ hcfe circumſtances entitled her to reſpect and 
a compaſhon, and required that ſhe ſhould either 
re ſtored to her own kingdom, or at leaſt be 
lt at full liberty to on aid from any other 
q1::rter, But with Elizabeth and her counſel- 


i Feith, 483. Anderſ. vol. iv. 2. 's Id. 29. 
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lors, the queſtion was not, what was molt jult or 
encrous, but what was moſt beneficial to he. 
elf, and to the Engliſh nation. Three differ 
reſolutions might have been taken, with regen 
to the queen of Scots. To re-inſtate her in {7 
throne, was one; to allow her to retire 
France, was another; to detain her in Engl d, 
was a third. Each of theſe drew conſequer-:4 
after it, of the utmoſt importance, which were 
examined, as appears from papers ſtill extar: *, 
with that minute accuracy which Elizabct: 
miniſters employed in all their conſultations 
on affairs of moment. | 
To reſtore Mary to the full exerciſe of :'- 
royal authority in Scotland, they obſerved, uo 
render her more powerful than ever. The noble 
who were moſt firmly attached to the Engliſh 1r- 
tereit would quickly feel the utmoſt weight of 
her reſentment. As the gratitude of prince !3 
ſeldom frong or laſting, regard to her own i» 
tereſt might ſoon efface the memory of her cb. 
gations to Elizabeth, and prompt her to rencs 
the alliance of the Scottiſh nation with France, 
and revive her own pretenſions to the Eng. 
crown. Nor was it poſſible to fetter and dir. 
cumſcribe the Scottiſh queen, by any conditions 
that would prevent thels dangers. Her part; 
in Scotland was numerous and powerful. Ec 
return, even without any ſupport from England, 
would inſpire her friends with new zeal a. 
rage; a ſingle me might give them the ſupc- 
riority, which they had loft Ly a ſingle defer, 


a Anderſ. vol. iv. 34. 99. 1702. 
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:nd render Mary a more formidable rival than 
cer to Elizabeth. 

The dangers ariſing from ſuffering Mary to 
tetne into France, were no leſs obvious. The 
French King could not refuſe his aſſiſtance to- 
s reſtoring is fiſter and ally to her throne. 
11-abeth would, once more, fee a foreign army 

; the rand, overawing the Scots, and ready to 
enter her kingdom; and if the commotions in 
cance, on account of religion, were ſettled, the 
iss of Lorram might reſume their ambitious 
,rojets, and the united forces of France and 
2cotland might invade England where it is 
«::kelt and moſt deſenceleſs. 

Nathing therefore remained but to detain her 
England ; and to permit her either to live at 
abcrty there, or to confine her in a priſon. 
he former was a dangerous experiment. Her 
gurt would become a place of reſort to all the 
Noman catholics, to the diſaſſected, and to the 
vers of innovation. Though Elizabeth affect- 
*d io repreſent Mary's pretenſions to the 
L.ngliſh erown as ill-founded, ſhe was not ig- 
garant that they did not appear in that light to 
he nation, and that many thought them pre- 
cable even to her own title. If the activity of 
ver emiſſaries had gained her ſo many abettors, 
oon perſonal iufluence was much more to 
_ -- Creaded ; her beauty, her addreſs, her ſuffer- 
es, by the admiration and pity which they 

aud excite, could not fail of making many 
$ <0rcts to her party © 


o Anderſ, vol, iv, 86. 60; 
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It was indeed to be apprehended, thot te 
treating Mary as a priſoner would excite un. 
verſal indignation againſt Elizabeth, and that vy 
this unexampled ſeverity towards a queen, wig 
implored, and to whom ſhe had promited er 
protection, ſhe would forfeit the praiſe of juitice HF 
and humanity, which was hitherto due to ber 
adminiſtration. But the Engliſh monarchs were 
often ſo ſolicitous to ſecure their kingdom agent 
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the Scots, as to be little ſcrupulous about ths BE ; a 
means which they employed for that purpoſe. , 
Henry IV. had ſeized the heir of the cron ,. 
of Scotland, who was forced, by the viohnee We . 
of a ſtorm, to take refuge in one of the pur: . 
of his kingdom; and in contempt of the rige Ar: 


of hoſpitality, without regarding his tender WW ;... 
age, or the tears and entreaties of his ffn WT . 
detained him a priſoner for many years. 
action, though deteſted by poſterity, Eliza»-th We 
reſolved now to imitate. er virtue was nt 
more proof than that of Henry had been, ag 
the temptations of intereſt ; and the poſleVion 4 
of a preſent advantage was preferred to e 
proſpect of future fame. The [itiofaRtion which 
me felt in mortifying a rival, whoſe beauty 
and accompliſtments the eavied, had, perhaps, 
no leſs influence than political confideratrons, 
in bringing her to this reſolution. But, at the 
ſame time, in order to ſcreen herſelf from the 
cenſure which this conduct merited, and to 
make her treatment of the Scottiſh queen lvok 
like the effect of neceſſity rather than of choice, 
the determined to aſſume the appearance of con 
cern for her intereſt, and of deep ſympathy wit 
her ſufferings. 

alay 
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With this view, ſhe inſtantly diſpatched lord 
Scrope [May 20], warden of the weſt marches, 
and ur Francis Knollys, her vice-chamberlain, to 
the ,ueen of Scots, with letters full of expreſ- 
£13 of kindneſs and condolence. But, at the 
zung time, they had private inſtruct ions to watch 
aher motions, and to take care that ſhe fhould 

* rt eſcape into her own kingdom. On their 
. Mary demanded a perſonal _ interview 
= ith the queen, that ſhe might lay before her 

the injuries which ſhe had ſuffered, and receive 
* {rom her thoſe friendly offices which ſhe had 
been encouraged to expect. They aniwered, 
that it was with reluctance admiſſion into the 
preſence of their ſovereign was at preſent denied 
ber; that while the lay under the imputation of 
; crime ſo horrid as the murder of her huſband, 
their miſtreſs, to whom he was fo nearly allied, 
ed not, without bringing a ſtain upon ker 
| own reputation, admit her into her prefence ; 
bit as ſoon as ſhe had cleared herſelf from that 
aierhon, they promiſed her a reception ſuit- 
able — her dignity, and aid proportioned to her 
Witirels 1, 

Nothing could be more artful than this pre- 
tence; and it was the occaſion of leading the 
W <q: cn of Scots into the ſnare in which Eliza- 
be and her minitters wiſhed to entangle her. 
W expreſſed the utmoſt ſurpriſe at this un- 
| potted manner of evading ber requeſt; but 
& i: could not believe ſo many profeſſions of 
trendihip to be void of ſincerity, ſhe frankly 
v!!cred to ſubmit her cauſe to the cognizance of 
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Elizabeth, and undertook to produce ſuch proaſi 
of her own innocence, and of the falſchood d 
the accuſations brought againſt her, as ſhoy!/ 
fully remove the ſcruples, and ſatisfy the dali. 
cacy of the Engliſh queen. This was the very 
point to which Elizabeth laboured to bring ih: 
matter. In conſequence of this appeal of the Scot. 
tiſh queen, ſhe now conſidered herſelf as the 
umpire between her and her ſubjects, and fore. 
ſaw that ihe would have it entirely in her own 
power to protract the inquiry to any lengt}, 
and to perplex and involve it in endlets difhcy!. 
ties. In the mean time, ſhe was furniſhed with 
a plauſible reaſon for keeping her at a diltauce 
from court, and for refuſing to contribute tc. 
wards replacing her on the throne. As Mary' 
conduct had been extremely cautious, and the 
preſumptions of her guilt were many and ſtrong, 
it was not impoſſible her ſubjects might make 
good their charge againſt her; and if this ſhould 
be the reſult ot the inquiry, {he would, thenc:- 
forth, ceaſe to be the object of regard or of 
compaſſion, and the treating her with coldnci 
and neglect would merit little cenſure. In a 
matter ſo dark and myiterious, there was 10 
probability that Mary could bring proofs of ha 
innocence, ſo inconteited, as to render the con- 
duct of the Engliſh queen altogether culpable; 
and, perhaps, impatience under reſtraint, futp 
cion of Elizabeth's partiality, or the difcovct 
of her artikces, might engage Mary in ſuch cs 
bals, as would juſtity the uſing her with great 
rigour. 

Elizabeth early perceived many advantage 


which would ariſe from an inquiry intg the cot! 
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duct of the Scottiſh queen, carried on under 
er direction. There was ſome danger, however, 
that Mary might diſcover her ſecret intentions 
0% ſoon, and by receding from the offer which 
he had made, endeavour to diſappoint them. 
it cen in that event, ſhe determined not to 
drop the inquiry, and had thought of ſeveral 
1;Zereat expedients for carrying it on. The 
--inteſs of Lennox, convinced that Mary was 
accefary to the murder of her ſon, and thiriting 
dor that vengeance which it was natural for a 
mother to demand, had implored Elizabeth's 
ial ice, and ſolicited her, with many tears, in 
her own name, and in her huſband's, to 
bring the Scottiſh quren to a trial for that 
crime. The parents of the unhappy prince 
had a juſt right to prefer this accuſation ; nor 
cold the, who was their neareſt kinſwoman, be 
condemned for hſtening to ſo ©quitable a demand. 
Deſides, as the Scottiſh nobles openly accuſed 
Mary of the ſame crime, and pretended to be 
ae to confirm their charge by ſufficient proof, 
1 would be no difficult matter to prevail on them 
© petition the queen of England to take cog- 
112ance of their proceedings againſt their ſove- 


8 ren; and it was the opinion of the Engliſh 


conucil, that it would be reaſonable to comply 
with the requeſt *®, At the ſame time, the ob- 
ſolene claim of the ſuperiority of England over 
>cotland began to be talked of; and on that 
«cc01unt, it was pretended that the deciſion of 
un conteſt between Mary and her ſubjects be- 


E ned of right to Elizabethi. But though 
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Elizabeth revolved all theſe expedients in he; 
mind, and kept them in reſerve to be made uſe 
of as occaſion might require, ſhe wiſhed that the 
inquiry into Mary's conduct ſhould appear ty 
be undertaken purely in compliance with ber 
own demand, and in order to viidicate her in- 
nocence ; and fo long as that appearance could 
be preſerved, none of the other expedients were 
to be employed. 

When Mary conſented to ſubmit her cause 
to Elizabeth, ſhe was far from ſuſpecting nt 
any bad conſequences could follow, or that any 
dangerous pretenſions could be founded on ter 
offer. She expected that Elizabeth herſelf d 
receive and examine her deſences d; ſhe meant 
to conſider her as an equal, for whoſe fatistac- 
tion ſhe was willing to explain any part of i: 
conduct that was liable to cenfure, not to gc- 
knowledge her as a ſuperior, before whom ihe 
was bound to plead her cauſe. But Elizabeth 
put a very different ſenſe on Mary's offer. She 
conſidered herſelf as choſen to be judge in de 
controverſy between the Scottiſh queen and he- 
lubjects, and began to act in that capacity. Sie 
propoſed to appoint commiſſioners to hear tte 
pleadings of both parties, and wrote to the re 
gent of Scotland to impower proper perſons to 
appear before them, in his name, and to produce 
what he could allege in vindication of his pro» 
ceedings againit his ſovereign. 

Mary had, hitherto, "elied with unaccount- 
able credulity on Elizabeth's profeſſions of rt 
gard, and expected that fo many kind ſpecci 
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ld, at laſt, be accompanied with ſome ſuit- 
e actions. But this propoſal entirely ande- 
ved her. She plainly perceived the artiſice of 
-abeth's conduct, and faw what a diminution 
zuld be to her own honour, to appear on a 
(1:4 with her rebellious ſubjects, and to ſtand 
ether with them at the bar of a ſuperior and 
; /udge. She retracted the offer which ſhe had 
nade, and which had been perverted to a pur- 
-o« ic contrary to her intention. She demand- 
Vith more earneſtneſis than ever, to be 
admitted into Elizabeth's preſence ; and wrote 
© er [June 13] in a ſtrain very different from 
lat ſhe had formerly uſed, and which fully 
2:\covers the grief and indignation that preyed 
her heart. In my preſent ſituation,” ſays 
I neither will nor can reply to the Jar bs 
ons of my ſubjects. I am ready, of my own 
cord, and out of friendſhip to you, to ſatisfy 
your ſcruples, and to vindicate my own con- 


2:1 your preſence [ April 24] my baſtard bro- 
mer, who had been guilty of rebellion ; and you 
me that honour ! God forbid that I ſhould 
the occaſion of bringing any ſtain upon your re- 

M 2 putation ! 
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putation | expected that your manner of tre: u. 
ing me would have added luſtre to it. 89 
me either to implore the aid of other dives 
wehe ſe delicacy on this head will be lefs, nd 
the c reſentnent of my wrongs greater z or /:t 
me receive from your hands that aſſiſt- 
which it becomes you, more than any other 
prince, to grant ; and by that benefit bit 
me to yourfelf in the indilloluble ties of gra 
tude *.“ 

This letter fomewhat diſconcerted Elizabeth“, 
plan, but did not divert her from the proſecut ion 
of it. She laid the matter before the privy con 
cil June 20], and it was there determined, ud. 
withſtanding the entreaties and remonſtrancc of 
the Scottiſi queen, to go on with the inquiry e 
her conduct, and until that were finiſhes, it 
was agreed that Elizabeth could not, conſiſtent. 
ly with her own honour, or with the ſafety cf 
her government, either give her the aſſiſtence 
winch the demanded, or permit her to retire 
out of the kingdom. Left ſhe ſhould have an 
opportunity of eſcaping, while ſhe reſided to 
near Scotland, it was thought adviſable to rc 
move her to ſome place at a greater diſtanc 
from the borders”. 

While the Engliſh court was occupied in theſe 
deliberat ions, the regent did not neglect to im. 
prove the victory at — That event was 
of the utmoſt importance to him. Tt not only 
drove the queen herſelf out of the kingdom, but 
left her adherents diſperſed, and without a leader, 
2t his mercy. He ae, reſolved, at firſt, t2 
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proceed againſt them with the utmoſt rigour. 
Six perſons of {ome diſtinction, who had been 
eu prifoners in the battle, were tried and con- 
Immed to death, as rebels againſt the king's 
grerumeut. They were led to the place of 
execution, but by the powerful interceſſion of 
Knox they obtained a pardon. Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh was one of the number, who 
lived to give both the regent and Knox reaton 
to repent of this commendable act of lenity *. 

Soon after, the regent marched with an army, 
conhiting of four thouſand horſe and one thou- 
anch foot, towards the welt borders. The 
noblcs in this part of the kingdom were all the 
queen's adherents; but as they had not force 
{cient to obſtruct his progreſs, he mult either 
e obliged them to Fab Ai to the king, or 
nnd have laid waſte their lands with fire and 
Word. But Elizabeth, whoſe intereſt it was 
keep Scotland in confuſion, by preſerving 
the * between the two parties, and who 
endceavouring to ſooth the Scottiſh queen by 
gentle treatment, interpoſed at her deſire. After 
ding the field two weeks, the regent, in com- 
planceto the Engliſh ambaſſador, diſmiſſed his 
vices; and an expedition, which might have 
oed fatal to his opponents, ended with a tew 
As of {eventy®. 

The reſolution of the Engliſh privy council, 
' i regard to Mary's perſon, was ſoon carried 
111.0 execution; and, without regarding her re- 
monitrances or complaints, ſhe was ue to 
Bolton [July 13], a caſtle of lord Scroop's, on 


# Cald. vol. ji, 90 a Ibid. 
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the borders of Yorkſhire ®. In this place, her 
correſpondence with her friends in Scotland be. 
came more difficult, and any proſpect of making 
her eſcape was entirely cut off. She now felt 
herſelf to be completely in Elizabeth's power, 
and though treated as yet with the reſpe& duc to 
a queen, her real condition was that of a pri. 
foncr. Mary knew what it was to be deprive! 
of liberty, and dreaded it as the worſt of a!! 
evils. While the remembrance of her late in. 
Priſonment was ſtill lively, and the terror of 1 
new one filled her mind [July 28], Elizabeth 
thought it a proper juncture to renew her forme 
propoſition, that ſhe would ſuffer the regent aud 
his adherents to be called into England, 
conſent to their being heard in defence of their 
own conduct. She declared it to be far from 
her intention to claim any right of judging U. 
tween Mary and her ſubjects, or of degrading 
her ſo far as to require that ſhe ſhould aniw+r 
to their accuſations. On the contrary, Murray 
and his aſſociates were ſummoned to appear, in 
order to juſtify their conduct in treating then 
ſovereign ſo harſhly, and to vindicate themſelves 
trom thoſe crimes with which ſhe had charged 
them. On her part, Elizabeth promiſed, whet- 
ever ſhould be the iſſue of this inquiry, to em- 
ploy all her power and influence towards re- 
placing Mary on her throne, under a few limita- 
tions, by no means unreaſonable, Mary, . 
ceived by this ſeeming attention to her dignity 
as a queen; ſoothed, on one hand, by a pic- 
miſe more flattering than any which ſhe hac 


b Anderſ. vol. iv. 14. Ste Appendix, No. 2 * 0 
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1itherto received from Elizabeth, and urged. on 
e other, by the feelings which were natural on 
ing conducted into a more interior part of 
Pu land, and kept there in more rigorous con- 
1 ement, complied at _—_ with what Eliza- 
th required, and promiſed to ſend commiſ- 
:ucrs to the conferences appointed to be held 
at York ©, | | 

i: order to perſuade Elizabeth that ſhe deſired 
nothing ſo much as to render the union between 
thc a3 Cloſe as poſſible, ſhe ſhewed a diſpoſition 
to relax ſomewhat in one point; with regard to 
which, during all her paſt and ſubſequent miſ- 
tiriunes, ſhe was uniformly inflexible; She ex- 
phrolled a great veneration for the liturgy of the 
church of England ; ſhe was often preſent at 
8 1-ici0us worſhip, according to the rites of the 
F 1ctormed church; made 3 of a proteſtant 
clergyman to be her chaplain; heard him preach 
it the errors of popery with attention and 
derung pleaſure z and diſcovered all the ſymp- 
of an approaching converſion %, Such was 
Mary's known and bigotted attachment to the 
vith religion, that it is impoſſible to believe her 
cerre in this part of her conduct; nor can any 
Stig mark more ſtrongly the wretchedneſs of 
addition, and the exceſs of her fears, than that 
Wt icy betrayed her into diſſimulation, in a matter 
4 oncerning which her ſentiments were, at all 
times, ſcrupulouſly delicate. 
this time the regent called a parliament 
Aug. 18], m order to proceed to the forfeiture 
4 1 Anderſ. iv. part i. p. 11, 12, Ke. tog, & c. Haynes, 

. Kc. State Trials, Edit. Hargrave, i. 90. 
* Avderf, vol. iv. patt i. 113. Haynes, 309. See Ap- 

n, No. XXVI. 
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of thoſe who refuſed to acknowledge the king 
authority. The queen's adherents were alarmed, 
zndArgyi and Huntly, whom Mary had appointed 
her leutenants, the one in the — and the 
other in the north of Scotland, began to aſſenible 
forces to obſtruct this meeting. Compaſſion for 
the queen, aud envy at tho. who governed in 
the king”s name, had added ſo much ſtrength to 
the party, that the regent would have found i. 
diſneult to withſtand its efforts, But as Marr 
had ſubmitted her cauſe to Elizabeth, ſhe u 
not refuſe, at her deſire, to command her trind; 
to lay down their arms, and to wait patiently 
until matters were brought to a deciſion i: 
England. By procuring this ceſſation of arm: 
Elizabeth afiorded as — relief to the 
regent's faction, as ſhe had formerly given t e 
queen's ©, | 
The regent, however, would not conſent, ere: 
at Elizabeth's requeſt, to put off the meeting ot 
parliament . But we may aſcribe to her info 
ence, as well as to the eloquence of Maitland, 
who labonred to prevent the one half of hn 
countrymen from exterminating the other, any 
appearances of moderation which this parliament 
diſcovered in its proceedings. The molt vioient 
opponents of the king's government were ivr 
feited ; the reſt were allowed till to hope to 
favours, | 
No ſooner did the queen of Scots ſubmit he 
dauſe to her rival, than Elizabeth required the 
regent to ſend to York deputies properly 1! 
ſtructed for vindicating his conduct, in preſenc! 


e Anderſ. vol. iv. 125. 
See Appendix, No. XXVII. £ Buch, 371. 
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r commiſhhoners. It was not without heſi- 
an and anxiety that the regent conſented to 
meaſure, His authority was already eſta- 
in Scotland, aud confirmed by parliament. 


* er its validity now to be called in queſtion, 
a „ \abjected to a — juriſdiction, was ex- 
Jwencly mortifving. TLo accuſe his ſovereign 

B © ſtrangers, the ancient enemies of the Scots 


nne, was an odious taſk. To fait in this 
ation was dangerous ; to ſucceed in it was 
raccful. But the ſtrength of the adverſe 
i daily increaſed. He dreaded the inter- 
of the French king in its behalf. In his 
en, and in a matter which Elizabeth had 
a mmh at heart, her commands were neither to 
be diſputed nor diſobeyed d. a 
The neceſſity of repairing in perſon to. York 
de to the ignominy of the ſtep which he was 
cbliged to take. All his aſſociates declined the 
ice; they were unwilling to expoſe themſelves 
to the odium and danger with which it was eaſy * 
to (oreſec that the diſcharge of it would be at- 
«We ©0404, unlefs he himſelf confented to {hare theſe 
Bn common with them. The earl of Morton, Both- 
well dihop of Orkney, Pitcairn commendator 
el Dunfermling, and lord Lindſay, were joined 
van him in commiſſion. [Sept. 18]. Macgill of 
eakcilor, and Balnaves of Hallhill, two eminent 
Ncilians, George Buchanan, Murray's faithful 
aaturent, a man whoſe genius did honour to the 
ge. blaitland, and ſeveral others, were appointed 
nend them as aſſiſtants. Maitland owed this 
unction to the regent's fear, rather than to his 
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affection. He had warmly remonſtrated agai:4 
this meaſure. He wiſhed his country to conti 
in friendſhip with England, but not to become 
dependent on that nation. He was defirous 0 
re-eſtabliſhing the queen in ſome degree of po 
not inconſiſtent with that which the king pol. 
ſeſſed; and the regent could not, with {afety, 
leave behind him a man, whoſe views Wer 
Contrary to his own, and who, by his ſupcric; 
abilities, had acquired an influence in the nau. 
equal to that which others derived from the ar. 
tiquity and power of their families i. 

Mary impowered Leſly biſhop of Roſs, !:1 
Livingſton, lord Boyd, lord Herries, Gavin Ma. 
milton commendator of Kilwianing, Sir ſon 
Gordon of Lochinvar, and Sir James Coc:.-1n 
of Skirling, to appear in her name *, 

Elisabeth nominated Thomas Howard e 
ef, Norfolk, Thomas Radcliff earl of Suſſex, 200 
Sir Ralph Sadler, her commiſſioners to hear both 

art1es. 
n The fourth of October was the day fixcd (or 
22 the conference. The great abilities 

e deputies on both ſides, the dignity 0! the 
judges before whom they were to appcar, the 
high rank of the perſons whoſe cauſe was to be 
heard, and the importance of the points in 4 
pute, rendered the whole tranſaction no Ie !- 

uſtrious than it was ſingular. The fituation © 
which Elizabeth appeared on this occativn 
Arikes us with an air of magnificence. He 
rival, an independent queen, and the heir of 2! 
ancient race of monarchs, was a priſoner in be 


i Buch. 3771. Anderſ. vol. iv. 35. Mels. 186. 188. 
k Ander ſ. vol. iv. 33. ; 
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nds, and appeared, by her ambaſſadors, before 
ner tribunal. The regent of Scotland, who re- 
p:-ſented the majeſty, and poſſeſſed the authority 


| of a EN ſtood in perſon at her bar. And the 


- of a kingdom, whoſe power her anceſtors had 
dite dreaded, but could never ſubdue, was now 
«i her diſpoſal. © 

"The views, however, with which the ſeveral 


: parties conſented to this conference, and the iſſue 


. ee SEAL 


t» which they expected to bring it, were ex- 
tremely different. ; 
Mary's chief object was the recovering of her 


| former authority. This induced her to conſent 


{0 4 meaſure againſt which ſhe had long ſtrug- 


| (Jed. Elizabeth's promiſes gave her ground for 
| 1101 taining hopes of being reſtored to her 
* vtingdom; in order to which ſhe would have 


* 4 „ 4 
cc 


ell as her own impatience under 


| wilzngly made many conceſſions to the king's 


party; and the influence of the Engliſh queen, 

To preſent 
tation, might have led her to many more l. 
Ii regent aimed at nothing but ſecuring Eliza- 


beru's protection to his party, and ſeems not to 


bad the moſt diſtant thoughts of coming 


to wy compoſition with Mary. Elizabeth's 


ere more various, and her ſchemes more 


inrenc. She ſeemed to be full of concern for 
8 -:iry's honour, and ſolicitous that ſhe ſhould 


3 . 


oft the aſperſions which blemiſhed her charac- 
©, This ſhe pretended to be the intention of 
conterence ; amuting Mary, and cluding the 


loeitations of the French and Spaniſh ambaſ- 
in ber behalf, by repeated promiſes of at- 


1 Anderſ. vol. iv. part li. 33- C 00d, vol, U. 14 
ſiſting 


fiſting her, as ſoon as ſhe could venture to do hb. 
without bringing diſgrace upon herſelf. Bu, 
under this veil of friendſhip and gencroßte, 
Elizabeth concealed ſentiments of a @i®:1e 
nature. She expected that the regent wo! 
accuſe Mary of being acceſſary to the md 
of her huſband. She encouraged him, 2s far :; 
decency would permit, to take this de{p-rt WA © 
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ſtep m. And as this accuſation might termi: 

in two different ways, ſhe had concerted meaum ( * 
for her future conduct ſuitable to each of thei, Ml . 
Uf the charge againſt Mary ſhould appear tobe 
well founded, ſhe reſolved to pronounce her u. 
worthy of wearing a crown, and to declare that q l 
ſhe would never burden her own conſcience dit 
the guilt of an action ſo deteſtable as the *. 


ſtoring her to her kingdom ®. If it ſhould happen, 
that what her accuſers alleged did not aun 
to a proof of guilt, but only of mal-admi:;.\.r. 
tion, ſhe determined to ſet on foot a treaty for 
reſtoring her, but on ſuch conditions as wou!! 
render Fer hereafter dependent not only vpo! 
England, but upon her own ſubjeQs *. As ch 
ſtep in the progreſs of the conference, as cl 
as the final re ſult of it, was in Elizabeth's own 

wer, ſhe would ſtill be at liberty to choot: 
which of theſe courſes ſhe ſhould hold; orit 
there appeared to be any danger or inconvet cn 
in 2 either of them, ſhe might prota 
the whole cauſe by endleſs delays, and invohe 
it in inextricable perplexity, 

The conference, however, was opened wit! 
much ſolemnity. But the very firſt ſtep dico. 

m Andrf. vol. iy. part ii. 11.45. Haynes, 487. 
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it to be Elizabeth's intention to inflame, 
er than to extinguiſh, the difſentions and 
'moſities among the Scots. No endeavours 
aſed to reconcile the contending parties, or 
wollify the fierceneſs of their hatred, by 
1 "ng the queen to offer pardon for what was 
pelt, or her ſubjects to promiſe more dutiful 
hedtence for the future. On the contrary, 
lens commiſſioners were permitted to prefer 
4 on mplaint againſt the regent and his party 
Oct. 8 ], containing an enumerat ion of their trea- 
le actions, of their ſeizing her perſon by force 
arms, committing her to priſon, compelling 
hr to reſign the crown, and making ule of her 
ſors name to colour their uſurpation of the whole 
19) authority; and of all theſe enormities they 
required ſuch ſpeedy and effectual redreſs, as the 
;nj1rics of one queen demanded from the juſtice 
vt 2110ther P, 
it was then expected that the regent would 
: diſc lofed all the cireumſtances of that un- 
aural crime to which he pretended the queen 
bad deen acceſlary, and would have produced 


— - 


ee in ſupport of his charge. But far from 


accuſing Mary, the regent did not even anſwer 
the complaints brought againſt himſelf. He diſ- 
red 2 2 reluctance at undertaking that office, 
ad larted many doubts and ſcruples, with re- 
art to which he demanded to be reſolved b 
30 ineth herſelf 2. His reſerve and heſitation 
ware no leis ſurpriſing to the greater part of the 
nglim commiſſioners than to his own aſſociates. 
%% knew that he could not vindicate his own 


P Anderſ. vol. iv. part ii. 52. q Haynes, 478. 
*. II. N conduct 
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conduct without charging the murder upon the 
queen, and he had not hitherto thown n any ene. 
ordinary delicacy on that head. An int:p1, 
however, had been ſceretly carried on, fin » bis 
arrival at York, which explains this my! ſte 
The duke of Norfolk was, at that time. t. 
moſt powe rſul aud moſt popular man in . ng 
His wife was lately dead; and he began 4 5 'v 
to form a project, which he afterward 
org avowed, of mounting the throne of © 
land, by a marriage with the queen of S 
He ſaw the infamy which would be tlie. or 
quence of a pub)! c accuſation againlt Mary, und 
how P. rejudicial it m gh t be to her pretenſiony 
the Engliſh ſocceſſion. In order to fave her fron 
this rac mortification, he applied to ha ond 
and expreſled his aſtoniſhment at lecing a 
ſo much reputation for wiſdom, concurring 
the regent in a meaſure ſo diſhonourable to 
fel eg, tO their queen, and to their country : b ſub 
mitting the public tranſactions of the nat un 


the judgment of forcigners; and publithi 8 "e 
ignominy and ecxpoiing the faults of their 

reign, which they were bound, in good policy, 3s 
well as in duty, , to conceal at 4 to cover. I]: vis 


He allured ts ns he had em bd > all his 
credit to diſſuade his countrymen nploy this mes. 
ſure; and would Kill contribute, to the vtr : 
of his power, to divert them from it. "This « 
couraged Norfolk to communicate the matte: g 
the regent. He repeated and enforced the 
arguments which he had uſed with Maint 
He warned him ofhe danger to which hc mu 
EX p08 
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ecoſe himſelf by ſuch a violent action as the 
public accuſation of his ſovereign. Mary would 
never forgive a man, who had endeavoured to 
fx ſrck a brand of infamy on her character. If 
Nc over recovered any degree of power, his de- 
„tion would be inevitable, and. he would 
ue merit it at her hands. Nor would Eliza- 
1th ſcreen him from this, by a public appro 

of his conduct. For whatever evidence 
of Mary's guilt he might produce, ſhe was re- 
ed to give no definitive ſentence in the cauſe, 
Ur him only demand that the matter ſhould be 
wont to a decifion immediately after hearing 

proof, and he would be fully convinced how 
talſ- and inſidious her intentions were, and, by 
conſequence, how improper it would be for hun 
to appear as the accuſer of his own ſovereign ". 


Ti: candour which Norfolk ſeemed to diſcover 


1 (nclo remonſtrances, as well as the truth which 
cy contained, made a deep impreſſion on the 
gent. He daily received the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
aces of Mary's willingneſs to be reconciled to 
him, i he abſtained from acculing her of ſuch an 
0(1013 crime, together with the denunciations 
o her irreconcilable hatred, if he acted a con- 
trary part. All theſe conſideratious concurred 
1 Jetermming him to alter his purpoſe, and to 
make trial of the expedient which the duke had 
| zeſted. 
He Cemanded, therefore [Oct. 9], to be in- 
(021100, before he proceeded farther, whether the 
. ih commiſſioners were empowered to declare 
' vielv, 187. Haynes, 573. . 
__* ucert, vol. iv. port u. 77. Good. vol. ii. 157. See 
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the queen guilty, by a judicial act; whether 
they would promiſe to paſs ſentence, without 
delay; whether the queen ſhould be kept under 
ſuch reſtraint, as to prevent her from diſtur bing 
the government now eſtabliſned in Scotland and 
whether Elizabeth, if ſhe approved of the pro. 
ccedings of the king's party, would engage to 
protect it for the future t. The paper containing 
theſe demands was ſigned by him ſelf alone, with. 
out communicating it to any of his attendants, 
except Maitland and Melvil u. But leſt ſo many 
precautions ſhould excite any ſuſpicion of the 
proceeding from ſome conſciouſneſs of detect in 
the evidence which he had to produce againil 
his ſovereign, Murray empowered Lethington, 
Mackgill, and Buchanan, to wait upon the duk, 
of Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex, and Sir Rap! 
Sadler, and to lay before them, not in their pub- 
lic characters as commiſſioners, but as private 
perſons, Mary's letters to Bothwell, her ſonucts, 
and all the other papers upon which were founded 
the charge of her being acceſſory to the murder 
of the king, and to declare that this confidential 
communication was made to them, with # view 
to learn whether the queen of England would 
conſider this evidence as ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 
truth of the accuſation. Nothing could be more 
natural than the regent's ſolicitude, to Know on 
what footing he ſtood. To have ventured on © 
ſtep ſo uncommon and dangerous, as the acc 
his ſovereign, without previouſly aſcertaining 
that he might take it with ſafety, would have hee 
unpardonable imprudence- But Elizabeth, who 


t Anderſ. vol. iv. part ii. 55. State Trials, i. 91, Le. 
v Anderſ. vol. iv. pat ii. 56. Melv. 190. i, 
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lich not expect that he would have moved any ſuch 
Houlty, had not empowered her commiſſioners 
him that ſatisfaction which he demanded. 
came neceſſary to tranſmit the articles to 
if, and by the li, Hit in which Norfolk placed 
en, it is eaſy to * that he withed that the 
old make no ſliglit impreſſion on Eltzabet 
dier miniſters. ** "Think not the Scots, ſaid 


„ * over-{crupulous or preciſe. Let us view 

„i conduct as we would with our own to be 
f x - : 

wed in a like ſituation. The game they 

„ay 1s deep; their eflates, their lives, their 


ur, are at ſtake. It is now in their own 
er to be reconciled to their queen, or to 
« [end her irrecoverably z and in a matter of ſo 
«* 11.1 1mportance the utmolt degree of caution 
| 4 2 ww 
\hile the Eugliſh commiſſioners waited for 
I instructions with regard to the regent” 8 
ds, he gave in an antwer to the complaint 
? \ nad been offered in name of the Scottiſh 
cen. It was expreſſed in terms perfectly con— 
furmable to the ſyſtem which he had at that 


time adopted. It continued no inſinuation of 
tl cncen's being acceſſory to the murder ol her 
the bitterneſs of ſtyle peculiar to the 


{TH Was conhde :rably abated ; and though he 

, that the infamy of the mar iage with 
Dent well made it neceſſary to take arms in order 
%% Tolve it; though Mary” s attachment to a 
on fo odious juttified the keeping her for ſome 
der reſtraint; yet nothing more was faid 
1 theſe ſubjects than was barely requiſite in his 


x Ander. vol. iv. 77. 
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own defence. The queen's commiſſioner: d 
not fail to reply! [Oct. 17J. But while th+ 
article with regard to the murder remained . 
touched, thele were only ſleirmiſhes at a 4. 
tance, of no conſequence towards ending the 
conteſt, and were little regarded by Elizabet g; 
her commiſſioners. $4 

The conference had, hitherto, been condi cher 'F 
in a manner which diſappointed Elia aba; 
views, and produced none of thoſe diſcoveic; 
which ſhe had expected. The diſtance but, 
York and London, and the neceſſity of conſulting 
her upon every difficulty which occurred, 
ſumed much time. Nortolk's negotiation +! 
the Scottiſh regent, however ſecretly carrie. , 
was not, in all probability, unknown to a 
ceſs ſo remarkable for her ſagacity in penetrati 
the deſigns of her enemies, and ſceing thro 
their deepelt ſchemes 2. Inſtead, therefore, 
returning any anſwer to the regent's deman +, 
ſhe reſolved to remove the conference to Wen 
minſter, and to appoint new commiſſioners, 1: 
whom ſhe could more abſolutely confide. ©! 
the queen of Scots and the regent were brou”!!t, 
without difficulty, to approve of this rv 
lution . 

We often find Mary boaſting of the ſuperiority 
in argument obtained by her commiſſioners durin; 
the conference at York, and how, by the ftreng!h 
of their reaſons, they confounded her adverſaries, 
and filenced all their cavils . The diſpute {tovd, 
at that time, on a footing which rendered a 
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Y Anderſ. vol. iv. part ii. 64. 80. 2 Good, vl. It. 
160. Anderl, vol. iii. 24. a Haynes, 484. Anderl 
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vitory not only apparent, but caſy. Her par- 
pat ſon of the guilt of the king's murder was 
e circumſtance upon which her ſubjects muit 
d, as a juſtification of their violent pro- 
-cedings againſt her; and while they induſtriouſſy 
avoided mentioning that, her cauſe gained as 
chm 25 that of her adverſaries loſt by ſuppreſſ- 
bis capital argument. 

F!izabeth reſolved that Mary ſhould not en- 
or the fame advantage in the conference to be 
1d it Weitminſter. She deliberated with the 
uten anxiety, how ſhe might overcome the 
nywt's ſeruples, and perſuade him to accule 
een. She conſidered of the moſt proper 
lod for bringing Mary's commiſhoners to 
anſw-r ſuch an accuſation ; and as ſhe foreſaw 
that the promiſes with which it was neceſſary to 
lure the regent, and which it was impoſſible to 
-onceal From the Scottiſh queen, would naturally 
ite her to a great degree, ſhe determined 
uud her more narrowly than ever; and though 
1,4 Scroop had given her no reaſon to diſtruſt 
:.- 1.171ance or fidelity, yet becauſe he was the 
„of Norfolk's brother-in-law, ſhe thought it 
er do remove the queen as ſoon as poſſible to 
bury in Staffordſhire, and commit her to the 
ing of the earl of Shrewſbury, to whom that 
caltle belonged “. 

Mary began to ſuſpect the deſign of this ſe- 
cond conference [Oct. 217; and e ers. 
de latisfaction ſhe, expreſſed at ſeeing her cauſe 
den more immediately under the queen's own 
eye ©, ſhe framed her inſtructions to her com- 


© Haynes, 487. 
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miſſioners in ſuch a manner, as to avoid 5. 
brought under the neceſſity of anſwering th 5 
cuſation of her ſubjects, if they ſhould be { 
deſperate as to exhibit one againſt her. Th Ae 
ſuſpicions were ſoon confirmed by a circum! 
extremely mortifying. The regent having arr, <q 
at London, in order to be preſent at the co: (7 
ence, was immediately admitted into Elizalc!; 
Es and received by her, not only Wide 
pect, but with affection. This Mary juſth) 
fied as an open declaration of that gu 
partiality towards her adverſaries. In th 
emotions of her reſentment, ſhe wrote 1« 
commiſſioners | Nov. 22], and commande« | 
to complain, in the preſence of the Engli! 
bles, and before the amballadors of tore: 
princes, of the uſage the had hitherto met ith, 
and the additional njuries which ſhe had rear 
to apprehend. Her rebellious ſuhjects 
allowed acceſs to the queen, ſhe was exch; _ 
from her preſence they enjoyed full liberty,“ 
languiſhed under a 16 ng impriſonment ; | 
ere encouraged to accuie he „ In defending e 
{elf the laboured under every diſadvantage. Fo 
theſe reaſons ſhe once more renewed her e 
of being admitted into the queen's preſe1:. 
and if that were denied, ſhe inſtructed them to 
dec lare, that ſhe recalled the conſent which . 
had given to the conference at Weſtminſter, a77 
proteſted, that whatever was done there, {hou 
be held to be null and invalid f. 

This, perhaps, was the molt prudent refvl.- 
tion Mary could have taken. The pretences cn 


E Good, vol. ii. 349» f Ibid, vol, li. 184+ _ 
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hich ſhe declined the conference were plauſible, 
the juncture for offering them well choſen. 
But either the queen's letter did not reach her 
commiſſioners in due time, or they ſuffered 
'mfclves to be deceived by Elizabeth's pro- 
{ciſions of regard for their miltreſs, and con- 
ſented to the opening of the conference 8, 

the commiſſioners who had appeared in 
ename at York [Nov. 25], Elizabeth now 
galded Sir Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great. 
{cal, the earls of Arundel and Leiceſter, lord 
Jon, and Sir William Cecil The difficulties 
which obſtructed the proceedings at York were 
quickly removed. A ſatisfying anſwer was given 
% the regent's demands; nor was he ſo much 
tliſpoſed to heſitate and raiſe objections, as for- 
nc ly. His negotiation with Norfolk had been 
G:\-yvcred to Morton by ſome of Mary's attend- 
e, and he had communicated it to Cecil l. 
His perſonal ſafety, as well as the continuance 
luis power, depended on Elizabeth. By fa- 
ring Mary, ſhe might at any time ruin him, 
a a queſtion which ſhe artfully ſtarted, con- 
derten the perſon who had a right, by the law 
0: Scotland, to govern the kingdom during a 
niwority, the let him ſee, that even without re- 
the queen, it was an eaſy matter for her 
% deprive him of the ſupreme direction of 
ans k. Theſe conſideratlons, which were 
powerfully ſeconded by moſt of his attendants, 
1 \ength determined the regent to produce his 
«cuiation againſt the queen. 
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He endeavoured to leſſen the obloquy with 
which he was ſenſible this action would be at. 
teaded, by proteſting, that it was with the ut 
reluctance he undertook this difagreeable taſk 
thut his party had long ſuffered their conduct tg 
be miſconſtrued, and had borne the wor! impu- 
tations in filence, rather than expoſe the crimes 
of their ſovereign to the eyes of ſtrangers; but 
that now the inſolence and importunity of the 
adverſe faction forced them to publiſh, what they 
had hitherto, though with loſs to themſelves, en. 
deavoured to conceal l. Theſe pretexts arc de. 
cent; and the conſiderations which he mentions 
bad, during ſome time, a real influence upon the 
conduct of the party; but ſince the meeting of 
parliament held in December, they had dil-g. 
vered ſo little delicacy and reſerve with reſp: 
to the queen's actions, as renders it impolſihl- 
to give credit to thoſe ſtudicd profeſſions. Thi 
regent and his affociates were drawn, it is plain, 
partly by the neceſſity of their affairs, and part: 
by Elizabeth's artifices, into a ſituation where 
no liberty of choice was left to them; and they 
were obliged either to acknowledge themtches 
to be guilty of rebellion, or to charge Mir 
with having been acceſſory to the commiltie 
of murder. 

The accuſation itſelf was conceived in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. Mary was charged, not 0 
with having conſented to the murder, but ith 
being acceſſory to the contrivance and exec 
of it. Bothwell, it was pretended, had been 
{creened from the purſuits of Juſtice by her h. 
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and ſhe had formed deſigns no leſs danger- 
to the life of the young prince, than ſub. 
of the liberties and conſtitution of the 
om. If any of theſe crimes ſhould be de- 
| at) offer was made FO produce the moſt 

vie and undoubted evide nce in conhrmation 
Di Tile charge . 

\t the next meeting of the commiſſioners 
. 29 J, the earl of Lennox appeared before 
len; and after bew ailing the tragical and un- 
ral murder of his ſon, he implored Eliza- 
bt! jnitice againft the queen of Scots, whom 

acculed, upon oath, of being the author of 
thu: crime, and produced papers, which, us he 
pratended, would make good what he alleged. 
The ent rance of a new actor on the ſtage, ſo 
opportunely, and at a juncture fo critical, can 

de be unputed to chance. This contrivance 
Ws mme Elizabeth's, in order to increaſc, 
is additional accuſation, the infamy of the 
o tilt ueen n. 

Mary's commiſſioners expreſſed the utmoft 
pete and indignation at the regent's pre- 
pt ion, in loading the queen with calumn! s, 
wich, as they affirmed, ſhe had ſo little merit- 
| 2 4]. But, inſtead of attempting to 

ate her honour, by a reply to the charge, 
they "had recourſe to an article in their inſtruc- 
tio! » which they had formerly neglected to men- 
den in its proper place. They demanded an 
auqience of Elizabeth; and having renewed their 
's requeſt, of a perſonal interview, the 
.telted, if that were denied her, againll all the 
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future proceedings of the commiſſioners ©, 4 
proteſtation of this nature, offered juſt at te 
critical time when fuch a bold accuſation had 
been preferred againſt Mary, and when the prof: 


in ſupport of it were ready to be examined, ga 


reaſon to ſuſpe& that ſhe dreaded the eve: 


that examination. This ſuſpicion received the 
ſtrongeſt confirmation from another circum! ce; 
Roſs and Herries, before they were intro 1iced 
to Elizabeth, in order to make this protein, 
privately acquainted Leiceſter and Cecil, that 
as their miſtreſs had, from the beginning, d. 
eovered an inclination towards bringing the d. 
ferences between herſelf and her ba to an 
amicable accommodation, ſo ſhe was ſtill deliron:, 
notwithſtanding the regent's audacious «ccuſa- 
tion, that they ſhould be terminated in th 
manner p. : 

Such moderation ſeems hardly to be compat!)!: 


«with the ſtrong reſentment which calum mt 


innocence naturally feels; or with that eaycrn-! 
to vindicate itſelf which it always diſcovers. 1: 
Mary's ſituation, an offer fo ill-timed mui 
confidered as a confeſſion of the weakneſs of he: 
cauſe. The known character of her comm. 
ſioners exempts them from the imputation d 
folly, or the ſuſpicion of treachery. Some {er 
conviction, that the conductof their muſtre!s cou. 
not bear fo {trict a ſcrutiny as muſt be made i 
it, if they ſhould repl to the accuſation pr. 
ferred — — v her, ſeems to be then 

probable motive of this imprudent propolal, 


1 


which they endcavoured to avoid it. 


a 
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t appeared in this light to Elizabeth, andafford-. 
ed her a prentence for rejecting it [ Dec. 4]. She 
repreſented to Mary's commiſſioners, that, in the 
preſent juncture, nothing could be fo diſhonour- 
alle to their miſtreſs as an accommodation; and 
that the matter would ſeem to be huddled up in 
this manner, merely to ſuppreſs diſcoveries, and 
hide her ſhame ; nor was it poſſible that Mary 
gd be admitted, with any decency, into her 
or ofence, while ſhe lay under the iufamy of ſuch 
a 1blic accuſation. 

Upon this repulſe, Mary's commiſſioners with- 
drew'; and as they had dechned anſwering, there 
ſcemed now to be no further reaſon for the re- 
g-nt's producing the proofs in ſupport of his 
charge. But without getting theſe into her 
hands, Elizabeth's ſchemes were incomplete; 
aud her artifice for this purpoſe was as mean, 
but as ſucceſsful, as any the had hitherto em- 

loyed. She commanded her commiſſioners to 
tellify her indignation and diſpleaſure at the re- 
gent's preſumption, in forgetting ſo far the duty 
of a ſubjeQ, as to accuſe his fovereign of fuch 
atrocious crimes. He, in order to regain the 
good opinion of ſuch a powerful protectreſs, of- 
tered to ſhew that his accuſations. were not ma- 
liclous, nor ill- grounded. Then were produced 
ind ſubmitted to the inſpection of the Engliſh 
cmmiſhioners, the acts of the Scottiſh parliament 
iu confirmation of the regent's authority, nd of 
the queen's reſiguation; the confeſſions of the 
perions executed for the king's murder; and the 
fair] calket which contained the letters, ſon- 
net, and contracts, that have been ſo often 
mentioned. 
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As ſoon as Elizabeth got theſe into her ol. 
ſeſſion, the laid them before her privy 9 
[ Dec. 14], to which ſhe joined, on this accah: * 
ſeveral noblemen of the greateſt eminence in her 
kn ngd om; in order that they miglit has e an op- 
portunity of conſidering the mode in which an 
inquiry of ſuch public importance had hewn 
hitherto conducted, as well as the amount of tl;- 
evidence now brought againſt a perſon wh 
claimed a preterable- right of fa to the 
Eugliſh Croben. In this reſpectable aſſe m1; a 
the proceedings in the conferences at Vork and 
Weltminſter were reviewed, and the evidence 
produced by the regent of Scotland against! his 
ſovereign was examined with attention. In p 
ticu lar, the letters and other papers ſaid 1. "# 
written by the queen of Scots, were caretully 
compared e for the manner of writing and or- 
& thography,” with a variety of letters which 
Elizabeth had received at different times fron 
the Scottiſh queen; and, as the reſult of a 
moiſt accurate collation, the members of: 

rivy council, and noblemen conjoined with them, 
declared that no difference between theſe aq 
be diſcovered 4. Elizabeth, having eſtabliſhed 
fact ſo unfavourable to her rival, "began to * 
alide the expreſhons of friendthip and reipcct 
which ſhe had hitherto uſed in all her letters to 
the Scottiſh queen. She now wrote to her in {uch 
terms, as if the preſumptions of her guilt h:d 
amounted almoſt to certainty ; ſhe blamed ber 
for refuſing to vindicate herſelf from an accu: p 
tion which could not be left unanſwered, 


q Ar.derſon, vol. iv. part li, 170, &c. 
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ont a manifeſt injury to her chæucter; and 
mainly intimated, that unleſs that were done, 

change would be made in her preſeut ſitu— 
ion r. "She hoped that ſuch a diſcovery of her 
ſentinents would intimidate Mary, who was 
Adly recovered from the ſhock of the regent's 
tach on her reputation, and force her to con- 
Arm her re ſignat ion of the crown, to ratify 
M. n 's authority as 1egent, and to conſent that 

h herfelfend her ſon ſhould reſide in England, 

der Engliſh protection. This ſcheme Eliza- 

had much at heart ; ſhe propoſed it both 
Mary and to her a Rowen, and neglected 
pu argument, nor artifice, that could poſſibly 
r ommend it. Mary ſaw how fatal this would 
prove to her reputation, to her pretenſions, and 
Cy! > her perſonal N. She rejected it 
with = heſitation. Death,” {aid the, is 
'rcrultul than ſuch an ignominious Rep. 

5 ah er than give away, with my own hands, 

e crown which deſcended to me from m 

2vecitors, I will part with life; but the laſt 

cords I utter, ſhall be thoſe of a queen of 
4 Scotland. 

In the fame time ſhe ſeems to have been ſen- 
ve how open her reputation lay to cenſure, 
lille ſhe ſuffered ſuch a public accuſation to 
1-121 unanſwered ; and though the conference 

as now diflolved, ſhe empowered her commil- 
n to preſent a reply to the allegations of 
Her c. benen in which the denied, in the i trongeſt 
wee the crimes imputed to her; and recrt- 


Anderi. vol. iv. part ii. 179. 183. Good. vol. il. 260. 
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minated upon the regent and his party, by e- 
cuſing them of having deviſed and executed the 
murder of the king* [Dec. 24 ]. The repent 
and his affociates aſſerted their innocence wit! 
great warmth, Mary continued to inſiſt on « 
perſonal interview, a condition which ſhe knew 
would never be granted. Elizabeth urged ++ 
to vindicate her own honour. But it is evident 
from the delays, the evaſions, and ſubterfuges, ts 
which both queens had recourfe by turns, . 
Mary avoided, and Elizabeth did not delice 15 
make any further progreſs in the inquiry. 

1569. ] Theregent was now impatient to retum 
into Scotland, where his adverſaries were erica 
vouring, in his abſence, to raiſe ſome commotions. 
Before he ſet out, he was called into the privy 
council | Feb. 2}, to receive a final declarat af 
Elizabeth's ſentiments. Cecil acquainted m, 
in her name, that on one hand nothing lad 
been objected to his conduct, which ſhe coll 
reckon detrimental to his honour, or incon{''ct 
with his duty; nor had he, on the other had, 
produced any thing againſt his ſovereign, 1 
which ſhe could found an unfavourable opin.on 
of her actions; and for this reaſon, ſhe reſolved 
to leave all the affairs of Scotland precilc!y in 
the ſame ſituation in which Ge had found them 
at the beginning of the conference. The queen's 
commilſioners were diſmiſſed much in the {ame 
manner *, 

After the attention of both nations had been 
fixed ſo carneftly on this conference upwards of 
tour months, ſuch a concluſion of the whole ap- 


t Good. ii. 235. u Ibid, 283. Cabbala, 157+ 
* Good, ii. 315. 333. 
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pears, at firſt fight, trifling and ridiculous. 
Nothing, however, could be more avourable to 
Elizabeth's future ſchemes. Notwith{tanding 
her ſeeming impartiality, ſhe had no thoughts of 
continuing neuter 3 nor was {he at any loſs on 
hom to beſtow her protection. Before the re- 
gent left London, ſhe ſupplied him with a con- 
dcrable ſum of money, and engaged to ſupport 
the king's authority to the utmoſt of her power. 
Mary, by her own conduct, fortified this reſolu— 
tion. Enraged at the repeated inſtances of Eliza- 
beth's artifice and deceit, which ſhe had diſco- 
vered during the progreſs of the conference, and 
deſpairing of ever obtaining any ſuccour from 
her, the endeavoured to roule her own adhercuts 
in Scotland to arms, by imputing ſuch, deſigns 
. Elizabeth and Murray, as could not fail to 
mnm:re every Scotchman with indignation. Mur- 
ray, ſhe pretended, had agreed to convey the 
prtzce her fon into England; to {ſurrender to 
C\\:abeth the places of greateſt ſtrength in the 
kingdom; and to acknowledge the dependence 
o the Scottiſh upon the Engliſh nation. In re- 
turn tor this, Murray was to be declared the 
Iwwtull heir of the crown of Scotland; and at 
(1: tame time the queſtion with regard to the 
ih ſucceſſion was to be decided in favour of 
the carl of Hartford, who had promiſed to 
marry one of Cecil's daughters. An account of 
thele wild and chimerical projects was ſpread 
nduftriouſly among the Scots. Elizabeth, 
perceiving it was calculated of purpoſe to bring 
wr government into diſreputation, laboured to 
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deſtroy its effects, by a counter-proclamation, 
and became more diſguſted than ever with the 
Scottiſh queen. 

The regent, on his return, found the kingdom 
in the utmoſt tranquillity. But the rage of the 
queen's adherents, which had been ſulpendcd in 
expectation that the conference in England would 
terminate to her advantage, was now ready to 
break out with all the violence of civil war. 
They were encouraged too by the appearance 
of a leader, whoſe high quality and pretenſions 
entitled him to great authority in the nation. 
"This was the Rl of Chatelherault, who had 
reſided for ſome years in France, and was now 
ſent over by that court with a ſmall ſupply of 
money, in hopes that the preſence of the fir 
yobleman in the kingdom would ſtrengthen the 
queen's party. Elizabeth had detained him 1n 
Eugland, for ſome months, under various pre- 
tences, but was obliged at laſt to ſuffer him to 
proceed on his journey. Before his departure 
Mary inveſted him [Feb. 25] with the high 
dignity of her lieutenant general in Scotland, 
together with the fautaſtic title of her adopted 
father. 

The regent did not give him time to form 
his party into any regular body. He afſemblec 
an army with his uſual expedition, and marched 
to Glaſgow. The followers of Argyll and 
Huntly, who compoſed the chief part of the 
queen's faction, being ſeated in corners of the 
kingdom very diſtant from each other, and 
many of the duke's dependents having been 
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killed or taken in the battle of Langſide, the 
ſpirit and ſtrength of his adherents were totally 
broken, and an accommodation with the regent 
was the only thing which could prevent the 
ruin of his eſtate and vaſſals. This was effected 
without difficulty, and on no unreaſonable 
terms. The duke promiſed to acknowledge 
the authority both of the king and of the 
regent z and to claim no juriſdiction in conſe- 
quence of the commiſſion which he had received 
from the queen. The regent bound himſelf 
to repeal the act which had paſſed for attainting 
ſeveral of the queen's adherents; to reſtore all 
who would ſubmit to the king's government 
to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates and honours 
and to hold a convention, wherein all the dif. 
ferences between the two parties ſhould be ſets 
tl:1 by mutual conſent. The duke gave hoſtages 
for his faithful performance of the treaty : and, 
in token of their ſincerity, he and lord Herries 
accompanied the regent to Stirling, and viſited 
the young king. The _ tet at liberty the 
priſoners taken at Langfide “. 

Argyll and Huntly refuſed to be included in 
th; treaty. A ſecret negotiaton was carrying 
an in England, in favour of the captive queen, 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that her affairs began to 
wear à better aſpect, and her return into her 
own kingdom ſeemed to be an event not very 
diſtant, The French king had lately obtained 
ſuch advantages over the Hugonots, that the 
extinction of that party appeared to be inevit- 
able, and France, by recovering domeſtic tran- 
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quillity, ould be no longer prevented from 
protecting her friends in Britain. Theſe circum- 
ances not only influenced Argyll and Huntly, 
but made fo deep an impreſſion on the duke, 
that he appeared to be wavering and irreſolute, 
and plainly diſcovered that he wiſhed to evade 
the accompliſhment of the treaty. 'The regent 
ſaw the danger of allowing the duke to ſhake L 
himſelf looſe, in this manner, from his engage. 


ments; and inſtantly formed a reſolution equal!» | r 
bold and politic. He commanded his guard: 1 
to ſeize Chatelherault in his own houſe : * 
Edinburgh, whither he had come in order to . 
= 


attend the convention agreed upon; and regard. 
leſs either of his dignity as the firſt nobleman in 


the kingdom, and next heir to the crown, cr ut Fl 
the promiſes of perſonal ſecurity, on which he P 
had rehed, committed him and lord Hernes p- | bd 
ſoners to the caſtle of Edinburgh. A blow (© 10 


fatal and unexpected diſpirited the party. Argyl! 
ſubmitted to the king's government, and mad: 


his pcace with the regent on very eaſy terme; < 
and Huntly, being left alone, was at laſt obliged 1 
to lay down his arms. 2 
Soon after April 16], lord Boyd returned in- = 
to Scotland, and brought letters to the regent, <1 
both from the Engliſh and Scottiſh queens. A ” 
convention was held at Perth [July 21], in orde: ee 
to conſider them. Elizabeth's letter contained 5 
three different propoſals with regard to Mar: : 
that ſhe ſhould either be reſtored to the ful 
poſſeſſion of her former authority; or be ad- th 
mitted to reign jointly with the king her fon ; "3 
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or at leaſt be allowed to reſide in Scotland, in 
ome decent retirement, without any ſhare in the 
2dminiftration of government. Theſe overturcs 
were extorted by the importunity of Fenelon the 
French ambaſlador, and have Ene appearance 
of being favourable to the captive queen, They 
were, however, perfectly ſuitable to Elizabeth's 
general ſyſtem with regard to Scottiſh affairs. 
Among propoſitions ſo enequal and diſproportion- 
, ſhe eaſily faw where the choice would fall. 
Ihe two former were rejected; and long delays 
muſt neceſſarily have intervened, and many dit- 
tculties have ariſen, before every circumſtance 
relative to the laſt could be finally adjuſted ©, 
Mary, in her letter, demanded that her mar- 
rage with Bothwell ſhould be reviewed by the 
proper judges, and if found invalid, ſhould be 
diſſolred by a legal ſentence of divorce. This 
fatal marriage was the principal ſource of all the 
dalamities ſhe had endured for two years; a di- 
vorce was the only thing which could repair the 
11j2ries her reputation had ſuffered by that ſtep. 
It vas her intereſt to have propoſed it early ; 
and it is not eaſy to account for her long ſilence 
with reſpect to this point. Her particular ma- 
e for propoſing it at this time began to be ſo 
well known that the demand was rejected by the 
con vention of eſtates 4. They imputed it not ſo 
auch to any abhorrence of Bothwell, as to her 


© Spotiwood, 230. 
© Ibid. 231. In a privy council, held July 30, 1569, 
s demand was conſidered ; and, of fifty-one members ptc- 
dat, only ſeven voted to comply with the queen's requeſt, 
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eancrnc's to conclude a marriage with the duke 


CITE AN 
Nortolk. 
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0. 
his marriage was the object of that ſecr-1 if 
negotiation in England, which 1 have already t 
motioned, "Phe fertile and projecting genius t 
o! Maitland fir!! conceived this ſcheme. During | 11 
the conference at York, he communicated u, \ 
the duke himſelf, aud to the biſhop ot R.. £ 
The former readily cloſed with a ſcheme ſo h 
tering to his embition. The latter contidercd !! I: 
4s a probable device for reſtoring his mittrefs t© C 
bherty, and replacing her on her throne. N v 
was Mary, with whom Norfolk held a cc: cc 1 
ipondence by means of his filter lady Scrop, * 
averic from a meature, which would have rcltorcd V 
her to her kingdom with ſo much ſplendor: # 
The ſudden removal of the conference hom U 
. York to Weſtminſter ſuſpended, but did dot (1 
break off this intrigue. Maitland and Roſs wer, 12 
ſtill the duke's prompters, and his agents; aud N 
many letters and love tokens were exchanged be- Cc 
iween him and the queen of Scots. 01 
But as he could not hope, that under an oe 
miniſtration ſo vigilant as Elizabeth's, ſuch UL 
intrigue could be kept long concealed, he at- a 
tempted to deceive her by the appearance ot N 
openneſs and canduur, an artifice which ſeldom an 
fails of ſucceſs. He mentioned to her the u- 1 
mour which was ſpread of his marriage with the ti 
Scotinh queen; he complained of it as a ground- on 
jleſs calunny ; and diſclaimed all thoughts of that VI 

kind, with many expreſhons full of - contemp! 
ZE! 
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both for Mary's character and dominions. Jea— 
lous as Elizabeth was of every thing relative to 
the queen of Scots, ſhe ſeems to have credited 
theſe profeſſions f. But, inſtead of diſcontinu— 
ing the negotiation, he renewed it with greater 
vigour, and admitted into it new afſociates. 
Amon g theſe was the regert of Scotland. He 
had given great oftence to Norfolk, by s pub— 
He accuſation of the queen, in breach of the con- 
cert into which he had entered at York. He 
vas then ready to return into Scotland. The 
influence of the duke in the north of England 
vas great. The earls of Northumberland and 
Wellmorland, the molt powerful noblemen in 
that part of the ki: ngdom, threatencd to revenge 
__ the regent the inſuries which he had done 
is fovercign. Murray, in order to ſecure a 
rx return into Scotland, addreſſed himſelf to 
Norfolk, and. after {ome apology for his palt 
conduct, he inſinuated that the duke's ſcheme 
ot marrying the queen his hfter was 20. leſs ac- 
ceptable to lim than beneficial to both king- 
doms; and that lie would concur with RY ut. 
: Th © ardour 1 in promoting ſo deſtrable an event? 
{olk heard him with the credulity natural to 
toe who are paſſionately bent upon any del1gn. 
He wrote to the two earls to deſiſt from any 
ile attempt againſt Murr ay, and to that he 
owed his pafſage chrough che norther counties 
thut difturbance. 
Encouraged by his ſucceſs in gaining the re— 
gent, he next attempted to draw the Engliſh 
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uobles to approve his deſign. The nation began 
to deipair of Elizabeth's marrying. Her jex- 
louſy kept the queſtion with regard to the richt 
of ſucceſſion undecided. 'The memory of the 
civil wars, which had defolated England for 
more than a century, on account of the diſputed 
titles of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, as 
ſti}: recent. Almoſt all the ancient nobility had 
periſhed, and the nation itſelf had been brought 


to the brink of deſtruction in that unhappy ' 


conte. The Scottiſh queen, though her right 
of ſucceſſion was generally held to be undoubted, 
might meet with formidable competitors. Slie 
might marry a foreign and a popiſh prince, and 
bring both liberty and religion into danger. But, 
by marrying her to an per a zealous 
proteitant, the moſt powerful and moſt univer- 
{ally beloved of all the nobility, an effectual re- 
medy ſeemed to be provided againſt all theſe 
evils. The greater part of the peers, cither 
directly or tacitly, approved of it, as a ſalutary 
Yroject, The earls of Arundel, Pembroke, 
Y.ciceſter, and lord Lumley, ſubſcribed a letter 
to the Scottiſh queen, written with Leiceiter's 
hand, in which they warmly recommended ite 
match, but inſiſted, by way of preliminary, on 
Mary's promiſe that ſhe ſhould attempt nothing, 
in conſequence of her pretenſions to the Englih 
crow, prejudicial to Elizabeth, er to her pol- 
terity ; that ſhe ſhould conſent to a league, of- 
fenſive and defenſive, between the two king- 
doms; that ſhe ſhould confirm the preſent c- 
tabliſhment of religion in Scotland; and receive 
into favour ſuch of ker ſubjects as had appeared 
in arms again her. Upon her agreeing to the 

marriage 


. | 
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marriage and ratifying theſe articles, they en- 
gaged that the 4 nobles would not only 
concur in reſtoring her immediately to her own 
throne, but in ſecuring to her that of England 
in reverſion. Mary readily conſented to all thefe 
propoſals, except the fecond, with regard to 
which ſhe demanded ſome time for conſulting 
ner ancient ally the French king l. 

The whole of this negotiation was induſtri- 
ouſty concealed from Elizabeth. Her jealouſy 
of the Scottiſh queen was well known, nor 
could it be expected that ſhe would willingly 
come into a meaſure, which tended fo viſibly to 
lave the reputation, and to increaſe the power, 
of her rival. But, in a matter of ſo much 
-onſequence to the nation, the taking a few 
eps without her knowledge could hardly be 
reckoned criminal; and while every perfon con- 


cerned, even Mary and Neorfolk themſelves, de- 


cared that nothing ſhould be concluded without 
obtaining her confent, the duty and allegiance 
of ſubjects ſeemed to be fully preſerved. The 
greater part of the nobles regarded the matter 
this light. Thoſe who conducted the mtrigue, 
1ad farther and more dangerous views. They 
ity the advantages which Mary would obtain 
by this treaty, to be preſent and certain; and 
{ne execution of the promiſes which ſhe came 
ander, to be diſtant and uncertain. They had 
*arly communicated their ſcheme to the kings of 
rance and Spain, and obtained their approba- 
tion l. A. treaty concerning which they con- 
ed foreign princes, while they concealed it 
h Anderſon, vol. iii. 51, Camd, 420, 
i Anderſ, vol. iii, 63. 
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from their own ſovereign, could not be deemc4 
innocent. They hoped, however, that the un I 1 
of ſuch a number of the chief perſons in 
kingdom would render it neceſſary for Elizabeth 
to comply ; they flattered themſclves that a c 
bination ſo ſtrong would be altogether irre 
ble; and ſuch was their confidence of ſ{ucc: 
that when a plan was concerted in the nort!: © 
England for reſcuing Mary out of the hands «+ 
her keepers, Norfolk, who was afraid that if e 
recovered her liberty, her ſentiments in his tay q 
might change, uſed all his intereſt to diſſuade 
conſpirators from attempting it K. 

In this ſituation did the * remain, when 
lord Boyd arrived from England; and, b«!i! 
the letters which he produced publicly, AER In 
others in cyphers from Norfolk and T brokmorto: 
to the regent, and to Maitland. Theſe were 
full of the moſt ſanguine hopes. All the nobles 
of England concurred, ſaid they, in favouri: 
the deſign. Every preliminary was adjufte!; d; 
nor was it poſſible that a ſcheme fo deep! 
conducted with fo much art, and ſupported on 1 
by power and by numbers, could miſcarry, or. 
defeated in the execution, Nothing now was 
wanting but the concluding ceremony. 2 de- 
pended on the regent to haſten that, by procu!- 
ing a ſentence of divorce, which would remove 
the only obſtacle that ſtood in the way. Tu 
was expected of him, in conſequence of 
promiſe to Norfolk; and if he regarded eite 
his intereſt or his fame, or even his ſafety, | le 
would not fail to fulfil theſe engagements |, 
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But the regent was now in very different cir- 
cumſtances from thoſe which had formerly in- 
duced him to affect an approbation of Norfolk's 
ſchemes. He fſaw that the downfal of his own 
power mult be the firit conſequence of the duke's 
incceſs; and if the queen, who conſidered him 
as the chief author of all her misfortunes, ſhould 
recover her ancient authority, he could never 
-xpett favour, nor ſcarce hope for impunity. 
No wonder he declined a ſtep ſo fatal to himſelf, 
and which would have eſtabliſhed the grandeur 
of another on the ruins of his own. This re- 
al occationed a delay, But, as every other 
circumſtance was ſettled, the biſhop of Roſs, in 
the name of his miſtreſs, and the duke, in per- 
{or, declared, in preſence of the French am- 
þatador, their mutual conſent to the marriage, 
and a contract to this purpoſe was ſigned, and 
ut ruſted to the keeping of the ambaſſador m. 

The intrigue was now in ſo many hands, that 
+ could not long remain a ſecret. It began to 
„ whiſpered at court; and Elizabech calling 
the duke into her preſence [Aug. 13], ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt indignation at his couduct, 
nd charged him to lay alide all thoughts of 
proſecuting ſuch a dangerous deſign. Soon after 
Leiceiter, who perhaps had countenanced the 
project with no other intention, revcaled all the 
circumitances of it to the queen, Pembroke, 
Arundel, Lumley, and 'Throkmorton, were con— 
moch and examined. Mary was watched more 
141rowly than ever; and Haſtings carl of Hun- 
tngdon, who pretended to Shouts with the 
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Scottiſh queen her right to the ſucceſſion, being 
joined in commiſſion with Shrewſbury, rendered 
her impriſonment more intolerable, by the e. 
ceſs of his vigilance and rigour u. The Scottith 
regent, threatened with Elizabeth's diſpleaſure, 
meanly betrayed the duke; put his letters into 
her hands, and furniſhed all the intelligence in 
his power ?. The duke himſelf retired firit tg 
Howard-houſe, and then, in contempt of the 
lummons to appear before the privy council, 
fied to his feat in Norfolk. Intimidated by the 
impriſonment of his aſſociates; coldly received 
by his friends in that country; unprepared for 
a rebellion ; and unwilling perhaps to rebel; he 
heſitated for ſome days, and at laſt obeyed 2 
ſecond call, and repaired to Windſor [Oct. 3 
He was firſt kept as a priſoner in a private houlc, 
and then ſent to the Touer. After being con- 
fined there upwards of nine months, he was 1'- 
leaſed upon his humble ſubmiſſion to Elizabeth, 
giving her a promiſe, on his allegiance, to hold 
no farther correſpondence with the queen of 
Scots. During the progreſs of Norfolk's nc- 
gotiations, the queen's partiſans in Scotland, 
who made no doubt of their iſſuing in her we- 
ſtorat ion to the throne, with an increaſe of 
thority, were wonderfully elevated. Maitland 
was the ſoul of that party, and the perſon whole 
activity and ability the regent chiefly dreadec. 
He had laid the plan of that intrigue which had 
kindled ſuch combuſtion in England. He con- 
tinued to foment the ſpirit of diſaffection in 
Scotland, and had ſeduced from the regen 
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rd Home, Kirkaldy, and ſeveral of his former 
alociates. While he enjoyed liberty, the regent 
--11d not reckon. his own power ſecure. For 
this reaſon, having by an artiſice allured Maitland 
to Sti e he employed captain Crawford, one 
of luis creatures, to accuſe him of being acceſſory 
to the murder of the king; and under that pre- 
nec he was arreſted and cheried as a priſoner to 
dit nburgh. He would ſoon have been brought to 
ial, but was faved by the friend{hip of Kirkaldy, 
Nove: 8 of the caſtle, who, by pretending a war- 
cant for that purpoſe from the regent, got him out 
of the a ers of the perſon to whoſe care he was 
aommitted, and conducted him into the caſtle, 
rhich from that time was entirely under Mait- 
1's command. The loſs of a place of fo 
ch importan ce, and the defection of a man ſo 
eminent for military fall as Kirkaldy, brought 
the regent into ſome diſreputation, for which, 
ever, the ſucceſs of his ally Elizabeth, about 
time, abundantly compenſated. 
4 le intrigue carried on for reſtoring the 
cottith queen to liberty having been diſcovered, 
id 1 an attempt was made to the 
e purpoſe by force of arms; but the iſſue of 
' was not more fortunate. ＋ he earls of Nor- 
tau and Weſtmorland, though little diſ- 
uiſhed by their perſonal Fr. were two 
he moſt ancient and powerful of the Engliſh 
ers. Their eſtates in the northern counties 
re great, and they poſſeſſed that influence over 
the inhabitants, which was hereditary in the 
pular and martial families of Percy and af 
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Nevil. They were both attached to the pop!!! 
religion, and diſcontented with the court, wher: 
new men and a new ſyſtem prevailed. Ever finc- 
Mary's arrival in England, they had warmly 
eſpouſed her intereſt ; and zeal for popery, oh- 
poſition to the court, and commiſeration of he: 
lufterings, had engaged them in different plots 
for her relief. Notwithſtanding the vigilance of 
her Keepers, they held a cloſe corre{ponden« 
with her, and communicated to her all their 
deſigus ". They were privy to Norfolk's ſchemes ; 
but the caution with which he proceeded did 
not ſuit their ardour and impetuoſity. The li 
berty of the Scottiſh queen was not their ſol: 
object. "They aimed at bringing about a change 
in the religion, aud a revolution in the goveri- 
ment of the kingdom. For this reaſon they 
ſolicited the aid of the king of Spain, the avowed 
and zealous patron of popery in that age. No- 
thing could be more delightful to the rettl«{; 
ſpirit of Philip, or more neceſſary towards faci!:- 
tating his ſchemes in the Netherlands, than the 
involving England in the confuſion and miſcrics 
of a civil war. The duke of Alva, by his di- 
rection, encouraged the two earls, and promiſod, 
as ſoon as they either took the field with their 
/ 
forces, or ſurpriſed any place of ftrength, ©: 
reſcued the queen of Scots, that he would ſupp!y 
them both with money and a ſtrong body o 
troops. La Mothe, the governor of Dunkir}:, 
in the diſguiſe of a failor, ſounded the port: 
where it would be moſt proper to land. And 
Chiapini Vitelli, one of Alva's ableſt officers, v2: 
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qi patched into England, on pretence of ſettling 
me commercial differences between the two 
tions; but in reality that the rebels might be 
ure of a leader of experience, as ſoon as they 
ventured to take arms“. 

The conduct of this negotiation occaſioned 
many meetings and meſſages between the two 
earls, Elizabeth was informed of theſe; and 
though ſhe ſuſpected nothing of their real de» 
ben, ſhe concluded that they were among the 
number of Norfolk's confidents. They were 
fummoned, for this reaſon, to repair to court, 
Conſcious of guilt, and afraid of ditcovery, they 
delayed giving obedience. A ſecond, and more 
peremptory order was iſſued [Nov. 9. This 
ivy could not decline, without ſhaking off their 
allegiance ; and as no time was left for delibera- 
con, they inſtantly erected their ſtandard againſt 
their ſovereign. The re-ettabliſhing the cathobe 
religion; the ſettling the order of ſuceeſſion to 
de crown; the defence of the ancient nobility ; 
were the motives which they alleged to juſtity 
their rebellion t. Many of the lower people 
locked to them with ſuch arms as they could 
procure z and had the capacity of their leaders 
been in any degree equal to the enterpriſe, it 
mill have ſoon grown to be extremely formidable. 
.11zabeth acted with prudence and vigour ; and 
was terved by her ſubjects with fidelity and ar- 
Jour. On the firſt rumour of an inſurrection, 
Mary was removed to Coventry, a place of 
krength, which could not be taken without a 
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reguir eg; a detachment oi the rebels, Wh 
was {crit to reſcue her, returned without ſuce: 
Troops were aſſembled in different parts of. 
kingdom; as they advanced, the malccontcut+ 
retired, In their retreat their numbers dwind lcd 
away, and their ſpirits funk. Deſpair and yn- 
certainty whither to direct their flight, t 
together for ſome time a ſmall body of th 
among the mountains of Northumberland ; 
they were at length obliged to diſperſe, nl th 
chiefs took refuge among the Scottiſh border: 
The two earls, to; gether with the count es 
Rent crland, w anderi ing for ſome days in 
waites of Liddiſdate, were pluudered by ihe n 
ditti F Dec. 21}, expoled to the rigour of 
ſeaſon, and leſt deſtitute of the neceſfarics of i. 
Weitmorland was concealed by Scot of e- 
cleugh and Ker of Ferniherſt, and afterwards 
conveyed into the Netherlands. Norttumbo 
land was ſeized by the regent, who had mare! 
with ſome troops an ds the borders to prev 
any impreſſion the rebels might make on thoir 
mutinons Provinces d. 

Amidit fo many ſurpriſing events, the 3: 
fairs of the church, for two years, have alm, 
efcaped our notice. Its general afſemblies wc 
held regularly; but no , [fncls of much 11- 
portance 5 loyed their attention. As 100 
number of the proteſtant clergy duly creat 
the deficiency of the funds ſet apart for their 
ſubſiſtence became greater, and was more ſen— 
ſibly felt. Many efforts were made towards rc: 
covering the ancient patrimony of the church. or 
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at leaſt as much of it as was poſſeſſed by the 
popiſh incumbents, a race of men who were now 
not only uſeleſs but burdenſome to the nation, 
But though the manner m which the regent re- 
ceived the addrefles and complaints of the geng« 
ral aſſemblies, was very different from that to 
which they had been accuſtomed, no effectual 
remedy was provided; and while they ſuffered 
intolerable oppreſſion, and groaned under ex- 
treme poverty, fair words, and liberal promiſes, 
were all they were able to obtain x. 

1570. ] Elizabeth now began to be weary of 
keeping ſuch a priſoner as the queen of Scots. 
During the former year, the tranquillity of her 
government had been diſturbed, firſt by a ſecret 
combination of ſome of her nobles, then by the 
rebellion of others; and ſhe often declared, not 
without reaſon, that Mary was the hidden cauſe 
of both. Many of her own ſubjects favoured or 
pitied the captive queen; the Roman catholig 
princes on the continent were warmly intereſted 
in her cauſe. The detaming her any longer in 
gland, ſhe foreſaw, would be made the pre- 
rt or occahon of perpetual cabals and inſur- 
reCtions among the former; and might expoſe 
her to the hoſtile attempts of the latter. She 
rclulved, therefore, to give up Mary into the 
hands of the regent, after ſtipulating with him, 
not only that her days ſhould not be cut ſhort, 
either by a judicial ſentence or by ſecret vio- 
I-1ce, but that ſhe ſhould be treated in a man- 
er ſuited to her rank; and in order to ſecure 
his obſervance of this, the required that fix of 
the chief noblemen in the kingdom ſhould be 
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ſent into England as hoſtages . With. reſpect 
to the ſafe cuſtody of the queen, the relicd on 
Murray's vigilance, whole {ccurity, no leſs tha; 
her own, depended on preventing Mary iron 
re-alcending the throne. The negotiation * 
this purpoſe was carried ſome length, when |} 


was diſcovered by the vigilance of the biſhop © ; 


Roſs, who, together with tne French and 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors, remonſtrated againſt the 
infamy of ſuch an action, and repreſented t! 
ſurrendering the queen to her rebellious ſubject:, 
to be the fame thing as if Elizabeth ſhould, by 
her own authority, condemn her to inſtant death, 
This procured a delay; and the murder of ti: 
regent prevented the revival of that deſigu 2. 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was the perſ.n 
who committed this barbarous action. He had 
been condemned to death ſoon after the bat 
of Langlide, as I have already related, and 
owed his life to the regent” s clemer. cy. But 
part of his ettate had been beſtowed upon on: 
of the regent's favourites, who ſeized his hovſe, 
and turned out his wife naked, in a cold nig! 
into the open fields, where, before next mori- 
ing, ſhe became furiouſly mad. This injury 
made a deeper impreſſion upon him than the he- 
nefit which he had received, and from that wo- 
ment he vowed to be revenged upon the regent, 
Party- rage ſtrengthened and inflamed his private 
reſentment. His kinſmen the Hamiltons ap- 
plauded the enterpriſe. The maxims of that age 
juſtified the molt deſperate courſe which he could 
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take to obtain Vengeance. He followed the 
regent for ſome time, and watched for an op- 
por tunity to ſtrike the blow. He reſolved at laſt 
to wait till his enemy ſhould arrive at Linlith- 
gow, through which he was to paſs in his way 
from Stirling to Edinburgh. He took his ftand 
in a wooden gallery, which had a window to- 
wards the ſtreet ſpread a feather-bed on the 
lar, to hinder the noiſe of his feet from being 
Heard; hung up a black cloth behind him, that 
his hadow might not be obſerved from without; 
auch after all this preparation, calmly expected 
the —_ s approach, who had lodged during 
th, night in a part of the town not tar diſtant. 
Some inditina i information of the danger which 
Uircatencd him had been conveyed to the regent, 
and he paid fo much regard to it, that he reſolved 
to return by the ſame gate through which he had 
-natcred, and to fetch a compaſs round the town. 
Zut as the crowd about the gate was great, and 
he tt mfelt unacquainted with fear, he proceeded 
Jncctly along the ſtreet ; and the throng of the 
people obliging him to move very lowly, gave 
the aſſaſſin time to take fo true an aim, that he 
him with a {ſingle bullet through the lower 
of his belly, and killed the horſe of a gentle- 
man who rode on his other fide. His followers 
Vantly endeavoured to break into the horſe 
| yrs ace the blow had come, but they tound the 
or ſtrongly barricaded ; and before it could be 
cc open, Hamilton had mounted a fleet horſe, 
wich ſtood ready for him at a back paſſage, 
and was got far beyond their reach. The re- 
gent died the ſame niglit of his wound 2. | 
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There is no perſon in that age about whom 
hiſtorians have been more divided, or whoſe cha- 
racter has been drawn with ſuch oppoſite co- 
lours. Perſonal intrepidity, military fill, ſaga- 
city, and vigour in the adminiſtration of cis 
affairs, are virtues, which even his enemies 40 
low him to have poſſeſſed in an eminent degre- 
His moral qualities are more dubious, and onglh! 
neither to be praĩſed nor cenſured without gre. 
reſerte, and many diſtinctions. In a fierce age 
he was capable of uſing victory with humanity, 
and of treating the vanquiſhed with moderation. 
A patron of learning, which, among marti! 
nobles, was either unknown, or deſpiſed. Zealous 
for religion, to a degree which diſtinguiſhed him, 
even at a time when profeſſious of that kind werc 
not uncommon. His contidence in his friend: 
wes extreme, and mferior only to his liberality 
towards them, which knew no bounds. Ad 
intereſted paſſion for the liberty of his country, 
prompted him to oppoſe the pernicious ſyſtem 
which the princes of Lorrain had obhged thc 
queen-mother to purſue, On Mary's return 
into Scotland he ferved her with a zeal and 
affection, to which he ſacrificed the friendſhip ot 
Sthoſe who were moſt attached to his perſon, 
But, on the other hand, his ambition was im- 
moderate; and cvents happened that opened t 
him vaſt projects, which allured his enterpriſing 
genius, and led him to actions inconſiſtent with 
the duty of a ſubject. His treatment of the 
queen, to whoſe bounty he was ſo much indebted, 
was unbrotherly and ungrateful. The depend- 
ence on Elizabeth, under which he brought 
Scotland, was diſgraceful to the nation. He 
deceived and betrayed Norfolk with a baſene!? 
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unworthy of a man of honour. His elevation to 
ſuch unexpected dignity inſpired him with new 
paſſions, with haughtineſs and reſerve ; and in- 
itead of his natural manner, which was blunt and 
open, he affected the arts of diſſimulation and re- 
finement. Fond, towards the end of his life, of 
Jottery, and impatient of advice, his creatures, by 
ſoothing bis vanity led him aſtray, while His an- 
cient friends ſtood at a diſtance, and predicted 
Nis approaching fall. But amidſt the turbulence 
11d confuſiou of that factious period, he diſpenſed 
jaltice with ſo much impartiality, he repreſſed 
the licentious borderers with ſo much courage, 
a eſtabliſhed ſuch uncommon order and tran- 
1ullity in the country, that his adminiſtration 
as extremely popular, and he was long and 
atiectonately remembered among the commons, 
vy the name of the Good Regent. | 


BOOK VI. 


unexpected blow, by which the regent 
Was cut off, ſtruck the king's party with 
$14 ntmoſt conſternation, Elizabeth bewailed 
nis death as the moſt fatal diſaſter which could 
lia ve befallen her kingdom; and was inconſolable 
to a degree that little ſuited her dignity. Mary's 
adherents exulted, as if now her reſtoration were 
not only certain, but near at hand. The infamy 
of the crime naturally fell on thoſe who ex- 
preſſed ſuch indecent joy at the commiſſion of 
vor. 11, & Ks 
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it; and as the aſſaſſin made his eſcape on + 
hes ſe which belonged to lord Claud Hamilton, 
and fled directly to Hamilton, where he was 
received in triumph, it was concluded that thi 
regent had fallen a ſacrifice to the reſentment ot 
the queen's party, rather than to the revenge 6 
a private man. On the day after the murdcr, 
Scott of Buccleugh, and Ker of Ferniherſt, bot}: 
zcalous abettors of the queen's cauſe, entered 
England in an hoſtile manner, and plundered and 
Þurnt the country, the inhabitants of which c. 
pected no 1uch outrage. If the regent had beer 
alive, they would ſcarce have ventured on ſuch 
an irregular incurhon, nor could it well hte 
happened ſo foon » \[ter Is death, unleſs they had 
been privy to the crime, 

This was not the only irregularity to whit 
the anarchy that followed the regent's death gu 
occalion, During (uch general confulion, + 
hoped for umverſal impunity, and broke out into 
exceſles of every kind. As it was impoſſible to 
reſtrain theſe without a ſettled form of goveri- 
ment, a convention of the nobles v Was held { Fc 
12], in order to deliberate concerning the el. 
tion of a regent. The qucen s ad iherents retu! 
to be preſent at the meeting, ard proteſted agua 
its proceedings. The king” 's OWn party Wa: 
reſolute and * in pinion. Manland, „hom 
Kirkaldy had ſet at liberty, and who obtain: 
from the nobles then aſſemble d a declaration ge- 
quitting him of the crime which had been bi d 
to his charge, endeavoured to bring about &« 
coalition of” the two parties, by propoting to a 
wit the queen to the joint admimitration of 


vernment with her fon. Elizabeth, adhering to to 
har 
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| her ancient ſyſtem with regard to Scottiſh af. 
fairs, laboured, notwithſtanding the ſolicitations 
of Mary's friends“, to multiply, vid to per- 
petuate the factions, which tore in pieces the 
kingdom. Randolph, whom ſhe diſpatched into 
Scotland on the firſt news of the regent's death, 
and who was her uſual agent for ſuch ſervices, 
{ound all parties ſo exaſperated by mutual in- 
aries, and fo full of irreconcileable rancour, that 
it coſt him little trouble to inflame their animo— 
ſity. The convention broke up without coming 
to any agreement; and a new meeting, to which 
the nobles of all parties were invited, was ap- 
pointed on the firſt of May b. 

Meantime, Maitland and Kirkaldy, who (till 
continued to acknowledge the king's authority, 
were at the utmoſt pains to reſtore ſome degree 
of harmony among their countrymen. They 
procured, for this purpoſe, an amicable con- 
terence among the leaders of the two factions. 
But while the one demaaded the reſtoration of 
the queen, as the only thing which could re- 
elabhih the public tranquillity ; while the other 
-tecemed the king's authority to be ſo ſacred, 
lat it was, on no account, to be called in queſtion 
r impaired ; and neither of them would recede 
in the leaſt point from their opinions, they ſepa- 
rated without any proſpect of concord. Both 
were rendered more averſe from reconcilement, 
by the hope of foreign aid. An envoy arrived 
rom France with promiſes of powerful ſuccour 
to the queen's adherents ; and as the civil wars 
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in that kingdom ſeemed to be on the point -{ 
terminating in peace, it was expected that Char- 
would ſoon be at liberty to fulfil what he pro. 
miſed, On the other hand, the earl of Sufle: 

was aſſembling a powerful army on the bord: 

and its operations could not fail of adding (pin 
and ftrength to the king's party ©. 

Though the attempt towards a coalition ot 
the factions proved ineffectual, it contribute 
Jomewhat to moderate or ſuſpend their rage 
but they ſoon began to act with their nſuz] 
violence. Morton, the moſt vigilant and able 
leader on the king's fide, ſolicited Elizabeth to 
interpoſe, without delay, for the ſafety of a party 
ſo devoted to her wtereſt, and which ſtood 
much in need of her aſſiſtance. The chiefs vi 
the queen's factions, aſſembling at Linlithgo«, 
marched thence to Edinburgh [April 10]; 
and Kirkaldy, who was both governor of thc 
caſtle and provoſt of the town, prevailed on the 
citizens, though with ſome difficulty, to admic 
them within the gates. Together with Kirkal- 
dy, the earl of Athole and Maitland acceded 

Imo#t openly to their party; and the duke and 
ford Herries, having recovered liberty by Kirk- 
aldy's favcair, reſumed the places which they had 
formerly held in their councils. Encouraged by 
the acquiſition of perſons ſo illuſtrious by ther 
birth, or ſo eminent for their abilities, they pub- - 
liſhed a proclamation, declaring their intention 
to ſupport the queen's authority, and ſeemed e. 
ſolved not to leave the city before the meeting 
of the approuching convention, in which, by 
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| their numbers and influence, they did not doubt 
| of ſecuring a majority of voices on their fide *. 

At the ſame time they had formed a delign of 
i kindling war between the two kingdoms. It 
. they could engage them in hoſtilities, and revive 
' their ancient emulation and antipathy, they 
hoped, not only to diſſolve a confederacy of 
greut advantage to the king's cauſe, but to 
reconcile their countrymen to the queen, Eliza- 
betl's natural and molt dangerous rival. With 
this view, they had, immediately after the mur- 
der of the regent, prompted Scot and Ker to 
commence hoſtilities, and had fince inſtigated 
them to continue and extend their depredations. 
As Elizabeth foreſaw, on the one hand, the 
dangerons conſequences of rendering this a 
national quarrel z and reſolved, on the other, not 
to ſuffer ſuch an inſult on her government to paſs 
with impunity ; ſhe iſſued a proclamation, de- 
claring that ſhe imputed the outrages which had 
heen committed on the borders not to the Scot- 
dich nation, but to a few deſperate and ill- deſigu- 
2g perfons; that, with the former, ſhe was 
:ctolved to maintain an inviolable friendſhip, 
whereas the duty which ſhe owed to her own 
iubjects obliged her to chaſtiſe the licentiouſneſs 
of the latter . Suſſex and Scroop accordingly 
entered Scotland, the one on the eaſt, the other 
on the weſt borders, and laid wafte the adjacent 
countries with fire and ſword fo Fame magnified 
the number and progreſs of their troops, and 
Mary's adherents, not thinking themſelves ſafe 
in Edinburgh, the inhabitants whereof were ill 
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affected to their cauſe, fetired to Linlithgow 
[ April 28]. There, by a public proclamation, 
they aſſerted the queen's authority, and forbad 
giving obedience to any but the duke, or the 
earls of Argyll and Huntly, whom ſhe had con- 
{tinted her ientenants in the kingdom. 

1: nobles who continued faithful to the king, 
thoug!: conſiderably weakened by the defection 
of to many { their friends, aſſembled at Edin- 
burgh on the day appointed [May 1]. Thie; 
iſſued a counter-proclamation, declaring ſuch as 
appeared for the queen enemies of their country); 
and charging them with the murder both of the 
late king and of the regent. They could not, 
however, preſume ſo much on their own ſtrength 
as to venture either to elect a regent, or to = 
the field againſt the queen's party; but the a. 
ſiſtance which they received from Elizabeth, 
enabled them to do both. By her order * 
William Drury marched into Scotland, with 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe ; tl: 
King's adherents joined him with a conſiderah!. 
body of troops, and advancing towards Glaſgow, 
where the adverſe party had already begun hol- 
tilities by attacking the caſtle, they forced then 
to retire, plundered the neighbouring countr; . 
which belonged to the Hamiltons, and, afttc: 
ſeizing ſome of their caſtles, and raſing oth: 
returned to Edinburgh. 

Under Drury's protection, the carl of Lennc:. 
returned into Scotland. It was natural to com- 
mit the government of the kingdom to him dur; 
the minority of his grandſon. His illuſtriou: 
birth, and alliance with the royal family of Eng. 
land, as well as of Scotland, rendered him 1 
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of that honour, His reſentment againſt Mary 
being implacable, and his eſtate lying in Eng- 
land, and his family reſiding there, Elizabeth 
conlidered him as a man who, both from incli- 
vation and from intereſt, would act in concert 
with her, and ardently wiſhed that he might 
!cceed Murray in the office of regent. But, on 
many accounts, ſhe did not think it prudent to 
ditcover her own ſentiments, or to favour his 
>retenſions too openly. The civil wars in 
France, which had been excited partly by real 
and partly by pretended zeal for religion, and 
carried on with a fierceneſs that did it real diſ- 
lonour, appeared now to be on the point of 
coming to an iſſue ; and after ſhedding the belt 
blood, and waſting the richeſt provinces in the 
kingdom, both parties deſired peace with an ar- 
dour that facilitated the negotiations which were 
carymg on for that purpoſe. Charles IX. was 
known to be a paſſionate admirer of Mary's 
beauty, Nor could he, in honour, ſuſſer a queen 
vi France, and the moſt ancient ally of his crown, 
i languith in her preſent cruel ſituation without 
1:tempting to procure her relief. He had hit her- 
'0 been obliged to ſatisfy nimſelf with remon- 
rating, by his ambaſſadors, againſt the indignity 
with which ſhe had been treated. But if he 
were once at full liberty to purſue his inelina- 
ons, Elizabeth would have every thing to dread 
from the impetuoſity of his temper and the power 
of his arms. It therefore became neceſſary for 
ner to act with ſome reſerve, and not to appear 
1vowedly to countenance the choice of a ajents 
in contempt of Mary's authority. The jealouſ 
and e of the Scots required no leis 
i manages 
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management. Had ſhe openly ſupported Len- 
nox's claim; had ſhe recommended him to th- 
convention, 2s the candidate of whom ſhe ap 
proved; this might have rouſed the independ- 
ent ſpirit of the nobles, and by too plain a dit 
covery of her intention, ſhe might have defeat-:! 
its ſucceſs. For theſe reaſons ſhe heſitated long, 
and returned ambiguous anſwers to all the mei- 
ſages which ſhe received from the king's party. 
A more explicit declaration of her fſentumen- 
was at lait obtained, and an event of an extra- 
ordinary nature ſeems to have been the occaſion 
of it. Pope Pius V. having iſſued a bull, whereby 
he excommunicated Ehzabeth, deprived her of 
her kingdom, and abſolved her ſubjects from their 
oath of allegiance, Felton, an Engliſhman, had the 
boldneſs to affix it on the gates of the bithop 
of London's palace. In former ages, a pop, 
moved hy his own ambition, or pride, or bi. 
gotry, denounced this fatal ſentence againſt 
moſt powerful monarchs ; but as the authority 
of the court of Rome was now lefs regarded, 
proceedings were more cautious ; and it was 
only hen they were rouſed by ſome powerful 
prince, that the thunders of the church were 
ever heard. Elizabeth, therefore, imputed this 
ſtep, Which the pope had taken, to a combina- 
tion of the Roman catholic princes againſt her, 
and ſuſpected that ſome plot was — in 
favour of the Scottiſh queen. In that event, ihe 
knew that the ſafety of her own kingdom de- 
pended on preſerving her influence in Scotland ; 
and in order to ſtrengthen this, ſhe renewed her 
promiſes of protecting the king's adherents, en- 
couraged them to proceed to the election, of a 
K regent, 
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;cxent, and even ventured to point out the earl 
»f Lennox, as the perſon who had the beſt 
title, That honour was accordingly conferred 
upon him, in a convention of the whole party, 
held on the 12th of July s. 
The regent's firſt care was, to prevent the 
ceting of the parliament which the queen's 
party had ſummoned to convene at Linlithgow. 
uuiug effected that, he marched againſt the earl 
of Huntly, Mary's licutenant in the north, and 
tzrced the garriſon which he had placed in 
Yrechin to ſurrender at diſcretion. Soon aſter, 
1c made himſelf matter of lome other caſtles. Em- 
boldened by this ſucceſsful beginning of his ad- 
miniſtration, as well as by the appearance of a 
conſiderable army, with which the carl of Suſſex 
lovered on the borders, he deprived Maitland 
his office of ſecretary, and proclaimed him, 
de duke, Huntly, and other leaders of the queen's 
party, traitors and enemies of their country d. 

In this deſperate fituation of their affairs, the 
queen's adherents had recourſe to the king of 
Spain, with whom Mary had held a cloſe core 
re[pondence ever ſince her confinement in Eng- 
21d, They prevailed on the duke of Alva to 
A twa of his officers to take a view of the 
:ountry, and to examine its coaſts and harbours : 
id obtained from them a ſmall ſupply of money 
31d arms, which were ſent to the carl of Hunt- 
ly*, But this aid, fo diſproportionate to their 
exigencies, would have availed them little. Th 
vere mdebted for their ſafety to a treaty, which 


+ Spotſw. 240, Cald. ii. 186. Sec Append. No. X XXV. 
h Crawf. Mem. 159. Cald. il. 198. i See Append, 
ND. XXXVI. * Anderſ. iii. 132. Crawf. Mem. 153. 
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Elizabeth was carrying on, under colour «of 
reſtoring the captive queen to her throne, The 
firſt ſteps in this negotiation had been taken 
the month of May; but hitherto little progref+ 
was made in it. The peace concluded betwee' 
the Roman catholies and hugonots in France, 
and her apprehenſions that Charles would inten- 
poſe with vigour in behalf of his ſiſter-in lan, 
quickened Ehzabeth*'s motions. She affect. 
Lo treat her priſoner with more mndulgence, {| 
liſtened more graciouſly to the folcitations 
foreign ambaſſadors in her favour, and ſeeme 
fully determined to replace her on the throne 
her anceſtors. As a proof of her fincerity, the 


laboured to procure a ceſſation of arms between 
the two contending factions in Scotland. Les» Wh 
nox, elated with the good fortune which bad 
Intherto attended his adminiſtration, and flatt-:- 3 
ing himſelf with an eaſy triumph over enen ? 
whoſe eſtates were watted, and their forces - 
pirited, refuſed for ſome time to come into this [We 
meaſure. It was not ſafe for him, however, 
diſpute the will of his protectreſs. A ceffation £ 


of hoſtilities during two months, to commen-e 
on the third of September, was agreed upon; 
and, being renewed from time to time, it ch. 
tinued till the firſt of April next year!. 

Soon after, Elizabeth diſpatched Cecil and 
Sir Walter Mildmay to the queen of Scots. 
The dignity of theſe ambaſſadors, the former 
her prime miniſter, the latter chancellor of the 
exchequer, and one of her ableſt counſellors, 
convinced all parties that the negotiation was 
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ſcrious, and that the hour of Mary's liberty 
was now approaching. The propoſitions which 
they made to her were advantageous to Eliza- 
beth, but ſuch as a prince in Mary's ſituation 
had reaſon to expect. The ratification of the 
reaty of Edinburgh; the renouncing any pre- 
tonfions to the Engliſh crown, during Eliza- 
beth's own life, or that of her poſterity; the 
adhering to the alliance between the two king- 
doms; the pardoning her {ubjects who had taken 
arms againſt her; and her promiſing to hold no 
correipondence, and to countenance no enter- 
priſe, that might diſturb Elizabeth's govern- 
ment z were among the chief articles. By way 
»f ſecurity for the accompliſhment of theſe, they 
/emanded that ſome perſons of rank ſhould be 
ziven as hoſtages, that the prince her ſon thould 
relhde in England, and that a few caſtles on the 
Vorder ſhould be put into Elizabeth's hands. 
o ſome of theſe propoſitions Mary conſented ; 
me ſhe endeavoured to mitigate ; and others 
'e attempted to evade, In the mean time, the 
ranſmitted copies of them to the pope, to the 
kings of France and Spain, and to the duke of 
\lva. She inſinuated, that without ſome timely 
nd vigorous interpoſition in her behalf, ſhe 
vould be obliged to accept of theſe hard con- 
110ns, and to purchaſe liberty at any price. 
5ut the pope was a diſtant and feeble ally, and 
his great efforts at this time againit the 
Lurks, his treaſury was entirely exhauſted. 
Charles had already begun to meditate that 
conſpiracy againſt the hugonots, which marks 
115 reign with ſuch inſamy; and it required much 
leiſure, and perfect tranquillity, to bring that 

execrable 
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execrable plan to maturity. Philip was emplo 
ed in fitting out that fleet which acquired 
much renown to the Chriſtian arms, by the vic. 
tory over the infidels at Lepanto; the Moors i 
Spain threatened an inſurrection; and his ſub- 
jects in the Netherlands, provoked by much 
oppreſſion and many indignities, were breaking 
out into open rebellion. All of them, for thc: 
different reaſons, adviſed Mary, without depend- 
ing on their aid, to conclude the treaty on the 
beit terms ſhe could procure®, 

Mary accordingly conſented to many 9 
Elizabeth's demands, and diſcovered a facility 
of diſpoſition, which promiſed {till further con 
celſions. But no conceſhon ſhe could hae 
made, would have ſatisfied Elizabeth, Who, 
ſpite of her repeated profeſſions of ſincerity t5 
foreign ambaſſadors, and notwithſtanding ti. 
ſolemnity with which ſhe carried on the treaty, 
had. no other object in it, than to amuſe Mary's 
alles, and to gain timen. After having fo long 
treated a queen, who fled to her for refuge, 
ſo ungenerous a manner, ſhe could not now dit 
miſs * with ſafety. Under all the diſadvan- 
tages of a rigorous confinement, Mary had found 
means to excite commotions in England, whic!: 
were extremely formidable. What deſperate 
effects of her juſt reſentment might be expected, 
if ſhe were ſet at liberty, and recovered hen 
former power? What engagements could bind 
her, not to revenge the wrongs which ſhe had 
ſuftered, nor to take advantage of the favour- 
able conjunCtures that might preſent themſelves ? 


m Anderl. vol. iii, 119, 120. 'ÞB Digges, Compl. 99 
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Was it poſſible for her to give ſuch ſecurity for 
her behaviour, in times to come, as might remove 
all ſuſpicions and fears ? And was there not good 
caiiſe to conclude, that no future benehts could 
cver obliterate the memory of paſt injuries? It 
was thus Elizabeth reafoued ; though ſhe con- 
tinved to act as if her views had been entirely 
!'fferent. She appointed ſeven of her privy 
c..afellors to be commiſſioners for ſettling the 
tieles of the treaty; and, as Mary had already 
1amed the biſhops of Roſs and Galloway, and 
tord Levingiton, for her ambaſſadors, ſhe re- 
guſred the regent to unpower proper perſons to 
pear in behalf of the king. The carl of 
Morton, Pitcairn abbot of Dunfermling, and fir 
james Macgill, were the perſons choſen by the 
regent. They prepared for their journey as 
fowly as Elizabeth herſelf could have wiſhed, 
Art length they arrived at London [Feb. 19, 
[571], and met the -commiſſioners of the two 
queens, Mary's ambaſſadors diſcovered the 
tirongeſt inclination to comply with every thing 
that would remove the obſtacles which ſtood in. 
tlie way of their miſtreſs's liberty. But when 
Morton and his aflociates were called upon to 
indicate their conduct, and to explain the ſenti- 
ments of their party, they began, in juſtification 
et their treatment of the queen, to advance 
auch maxims concerning the limited powers of 
princes, and the natural right of ſubjects ts 
reit and to control them, as were extremely 
ſhocking to- Elizabeth, whoſe notions of regal 
prerogative, as has been formerly obſerved, were 
very exalted, With regard to the authority 
wich the king now poſſeſſed, 4hey declared 
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that they neither had, nor could poſſibly receis- 
inſtructions, to Sn to any treaty that tended 
to lubvert, or even to impair it in the leaſt de- 
gree?. Nothing could be more trifling and 
ridiculous, than ſuch a reply from the comm: 
honers of the king of Scots to the queen ot 
England. His party depended abſolutely +1 
her protection ; it was by perſons devoted to her 
he had been ſeated on the throne, and to her 
power he owed the continuance of his reior 
Wich the utmolt caſe ſhe could have bro mY 
them to hold very different language; and v hat- 
ever conditions ſhe might have thought fit to 
preſcribe, they would have had no other chi- 
but to ſubmit. This declaration, 1 ſhe 
affected to conſider as an inſuperable difficul » ; 
and finding that there was no reaſon to dicad 
any danger from the French king, who had nd 
diſcovered that cngernets in ſupport ot My 
which was expected, the reply made by "gk 5 
{ March 24] furniſhed her with a pretence tor 
| putting a ſtop to the negotiation, until the regent 
ſhould lend ambaſſadors with more ample pow: 
Thus, after being amuſed for ten months wit! 
the hopes of liberty, the unhappy queen of 
Scots remained under ſtricter cuſtody than ever, 
and without any proſpect of eſcaping from it 
while thoſe ſubje &s who ſtill adhered to her 
were expoſed, without ally or protector, to thc 
rage of enemies, whom their ſucceſs in thut 
negotiation rendered ſtill more inſolent p. 

On the day after the expiration of the truce, 
which had been, obſerved with little exaCtc;. 

o Cald. it. 234+ Digges, 31. Haynes, 823, 54: 
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on either ſide, captain Crawford of Jordan-hill, 
s gallant and enterpriſing officer, performed u 
ſervice of great importance to the regent, by 
ſurprifing the caſtle of Dunbarton. This was 
the only fortified place m the kingdom, of 
which the queen had kept poſſeſſion ever fince 
the commencement of the civil wars. Its ſitua- 
tion en the top of an high and almoſt inacceſſible 
rock, which riſes in the middle of a plain, 
rendered it extremely ſtrong, and, in the opinion 
of that age, impregnable; as it commanded the 
river Clyde it was of great conlequence, and 
was deemed the moſt proper place in the king- 
dom for landing any forcign troops that might 
come to Mary's aid. The ttrength of the place 
endered lord Fleming, the governor, more ſe- 
cure than he ought to have beer, conſidering its 
importance. A ſoldier who had ſerved in the 
garrifon, and had been diſguſted by ſome ill 
age, prapoſed the ſcheme te the regent, en- 
Jeavonred to demonſtrate that it was praQucable, 
and offered himſelf to go the foremoſt man on 
ite enterpriſe. It was thought prudent to rifle 
ay danger for fo great a prize. Scaling-ladders, 
+0 whatever elſe might be neceſſary, were pre- 
pured with the utmoſt fecrecy and diſpatch. 
Al the avenues to the caſtle were ſeized, that 
% intelligence of the deſign might reach the 
governor, Towards evening Crawfard marched 
rom Glaſgow with a ſmall but determin Land. 
By midnight they arrived at the batto? of the 
rock, The moon was et, and the tky, which 
hitherto had been extremely clear, was covered 
with a thick fog. It was where the rock was 
highest that the aſſallauts made their attempt, 

4 2 becauſe 
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becauſe in that place there were few centin-ls, 
and they hoped to find them leaſt alert. The 
firſt ladder was ſcarcely fixed, when the weight 
and eagerneſs of thoſe who mounted, brought it 
to the ground. None of the aſſailants were 
hurt by the fall, and none of the garriſon 
alarmed at the noiſe. Their guide and Craw- 
ford ſcrambled up the rock, and faſtened the 
ladder to the roots of a tree which grew in a 
cleft. This place they all reached with the 
utmoſt difficulty, but were {till at a great diſ- 
tance from the foot of the wall. Their ladder 
was made faſt a ſecond time; but in the middle 
of the aſcent, they met with an unforeſeen dit. 
hculty. One of their companions was ſeized 
with ſome ſudden fit, and clung, ſeemingly with 
out life, to the ladder. All were at a ſtand. 
It was impoſſible to paſs him. To tumble him 
headlong was cruel ; and might occaſion a «'[- 
covery. But Crawford's tas. eo of mind did 
not forſake him. He ordered the ſoldier to he 
bound faſt to the ladder, that he might not fall 
when the fit was over; and turning the other 
ide of the Iadder, they mounted with theſe over 
his belly. Day now began to break, and there 
ſtill remained a high wall to ſcale ; but after ſur- 
mounting fo many great difficulties, this was ſoon 
accompliſhed. A ſentry obſerved the firſt man 
who appeared on the parapet, and had juſt time 
to give the alarm, before he was knocked on the 
head. "The officers and ſoldiers of the garriſcr 
ran out naked, unarmed, and more ſolicitous 
about their own ſafety, than capable of making 
reſiſtance. The aſſailants ruſhed forwards, with 
repeated ſhouts and with the utmoſt fury; took 

| poſſeſſ:on 
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polleſlion of the magazine; ſeized the cannon z 
and turned them againſt their enemies. Lord 
Fleming got mto a Knall boat, and fled all alone 
into Argyleſhire. Crawford, in reward of his 
valour and good conduct, remained maſter of the 
caſtle; and as he did not loſe a ſingle man in the 
0 eee he enjoyed his ſucceſs with unmixed 
pteafure. Lady Fleming, Verac the French: 
envoTs and Hamilton archbiſhop of St. An- 
arew's, were the priſoners of greateſt diſtinc- 
Gon J. 
Verac's character protected him from the 
aſage which he merited by his activity in ſtirring 
wp enemies againſt the king. The regent treated 
the hdy with great politeneſs KY humanity. 
But a very different fate awaited the archbiſhop; 
he was carried under a trong guard to Stirling; 
and as he had formerly been attainted by act of 
Aarlament, he was, without any formal trial, 
ey demned to be hanged; and on the fourth 
dy after he was taken, the ſentence was exe 
ated. An attempt was made to convict him 
being acceſſary to the murder both of the 
and regent, but theſe aceuſations were 
ſup ported by no proof. Our hiſtorians obſerve, 
at he was the firſt biſhop in Scotland who died 
the hands of the executioner. The high 
vices he had enjoyed, both in church and ſtate, 
t to have exempted him from a puniſhment 

ieted only on the loweſt criminals. But his 

for the queen, his abilities, and his profeſ- 
den, rendered him odious and formidable to the 
g's adherents. Lennox hated him as the 
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perſon by whoſe counſels the reputation and 
power of the houſe of Hamilton were ſupported 
Party rage and perſonal enmity dictated that in. 
decent fentence, forwhich ſome colour was ſour 
by imputing to him {uch odious crimes t. 

The loſs of Dunbarton, and the ſcvere treat. 
ment of the archbiſhop, perplexed no lefs than 
they enraged the. queen's party; and hoſtihtic; 
were renewed with all the fierceneſs which dit- 
appointment and indignation can inſpire. Kirk. 
aldy, who, during the truce, had taken care ts 
increaſe the number of his garrifon, and i» 
provide every thing neceſſary for his defer ce, 
iſſued a proclamation declaring Lennox's autho- 
rity to be uniawful and uſurped; commanded 
all who favoured his cauſe to leave the town 
within fix hours; ſeized the arms belonging to 
the citizens; planted a battery on the ſteeple of 
St. Giles's, repaired the walls, and fortified the 
gates of the city; and, though the affections 
of the inhabitants leaned a different way, held 
out the metropolis againſt the regent, Ib 
duke, Huntly, Home, Herries, and other chic; 
of that faction, repaired to Edinburgh with their 
iollowers ; and having received a ſmall ſum of 
mond y and ſome ammunition from France, formed 
no contemptible army within the walls. On the 
other ſide, Morton ſeized Leith and fortified it; 
and the regent joined him with a conſiderable 
body of men. While the armies lay ſo near 
each other, daily ſkirmiſhes happened, and with 
various ſucceſs. The queen's party was not 


{trong enough to take the field againſt the regent, 
r Spotſwood, 252. 


nor 
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nor was hie ſuperiority fo great as to undertake 
the fiege of the caltle or of the town *. 

Jome tune before Edinburgh fell into the 
hands of his enemies, the regent had ſummoned 
2 parliament to meet in that place. In order to 
prevent any objection againit the law ſulneſs of 
the meeting, the members obuvyed the procla« 
mation as exactiy as poſhble ; and affembled 
May 14] in a houſe at the head of the Canun- 
rate, which, though without the walls, lies 
.-ithin the liberties of the city. Kirkaldy 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to interrupt their 
meeting 3 but they were ſo ſtrongly guarded, 
that a efforts were vain. They pafled ay act 
xttainting Maitland and a few others, and then 
2djourned to the 28th of Auguit t. 

The other party, in order that their proceed- 
n might be countenanced by the fame ſhew of 
egal authority, held a meeting of parliament 
toon after. There was produced in this aſſembly 
declaration by the queen, of the invalidity of 
that deed whereby ſhe had reſigned the crown, 
and conſented to the coronation of her ſon. 
Conformable to this declaration, an act was 
pled, pronouncing the po ES" to have been 
»xtorted by fear; to be null in itſelf, and in all 
ts conſequences z and enjoining all good ſub- 
iccts to acknowledge the queen alone to be their 
zwful ſovereign, and to ſupport thoſe who 
2&ted in her name. The preſent eſtabliſhment 
of the proteſtant religion was confirmed b 
another ſtatute ; and, in imitation of the adverſe 
party, a new meeting was appointed on the 
ch of Augult u. 

* Cald, ii. 233, & t Crawf, Mem. 177. © Ibid. 
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Meanwhile all the miſeries of civil war deſo- 
lated the kingdom. Fellow, citizens, friends, 
brothers, took different tides, and ranged then. 
ſelves under the ſtandards of the contending 
factions. In every county, and almoſt in every 
town and village, King's men and Queen's men 
were names of diſtinction. Political hatred dil. 
ſolved all natural ties, and extinguiſhed the 
reciproc?! gocd-will and confidence which hold 
mankind together in ſociety. Religious z 
mingled itſelf with theſe civil diſtinctions, and 
contributed not a little to heighten and to inflane 
them. 

The factions which divided the kingdom were, 
in appearance, only two. But in both the{ 
there were perſons with views and principles to 
different from each other, that they ought to he 
diltingutſhed. With ſome, conliderations of 
religion were predominant, and they either 44. 
hered to the queen, becauſe they hoped by he: 
means to re-eltabbiſh popery, or they defende/ 
the king's authority, as the beſt ſupport of the 
proteſtant faith. Among theſe the oppoſition 
was violent and irreconcileable. Others u 
influenced by political motives only, or allured by 
views of intereſt ; the regent aimed at uniting 
theſe, and did not deſpair of gaining by gentle 
arts many of Mary's adherents to acknowledge 
the king's authority. Maitland and Kirkaldy 
had formed the ſame deſign of a coalition, but 
on ſuch terms that the queen might be reſtored 
to ſome ſhare in the government, and the kiny- 
dom ſhake off its dependence upon England, 
Morton, the ableſt, the moſt ambitious, and the 


moſt powerful man of the King's party, held a 


particular 
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particular courſe; and moving only as he was 
prompted by the court of England, thwarted 
every meaſure that tended towards a reconcile- 
ment of the factions; and as he ſerved Elizabeth 
with much fidelity, he derived both power and 
credit from her avowed protection. 

The time appointed by both parties for the 
meeting of their parliaments now approached. 
i three peers and two biſhops appeared in 
that which was held in the queen's name at 
Edinburgh. But, contemptible as their numbers 
vcre, they paſſed an act or attainting upwards 
ol two hundred of the adverſe faction. The 
meeting at Stirling was numerous and ſplendid, 
"The regent had prevailed on the earls of Argyll, 
F,zlinton, Caſſils, and lord Boyd, to acknow- 
edge the King's authority. The three earls 
vere among the moſt powerful noblemen in the 
«.ingdom, and had hitherto been zealous in the 
queen's cauſe, Lord Boyd had been one of 
diary's commiſſioners at York and Weftminlter, 
ad tince that time had been admitted into all 
her moſt ſeeret councils, But, during that tur- 
hulent period, the conduct of individuals, as 
well as the prineiples of faQions, varied ſa often, 
at the tenſe of honour, a chief preſervative of 
conſiſtence in character, was entirely loſt ; and 
without any regard to decorum, men ſuddenty 


*handoned one party, and adopted all the 


violent paſſions of the other. The defection, 
however, of ſo many perſons of diſtinction, not 
only weakened the queen's party, but added 

zeputation to her adverſaries, 
After the example of the parliament at Edin- 
»orgh, that at Stirling began with framing acts 
aga int. 
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againſt the oppoſite faction. But in the midſt of 


all the ſecurity, which confidence in their own 
numbers or diſtance from danger could inſpire, 
they were awakened, early in the morning of 
September the third, by the ſhouts of the enemy 
in the heart of the town. In a moment the 
houſes of every perſon of diſtinction were ſur— 
rounded, and before they knew what to think 
of fo itrange an event, the regent, the earls of 
Argyli, Morton, Glencairn, Gaffits Eglinton, 
Montroſe, Buchan, the lords Sempil, Carthewrt, 
Ogilvie, were all made priſoners, and monn'- 4 
behind troopers, who were ready to carry them 
to Edinburgh. Kirkaldy was the author of 
this daring enterpriſe z and if he had not been 
induced by the ill-timed ſolicitude of his friends 
about his ſafety, not to hazard his own perſon 
in conducting it, that day might have termi- 
nated the conteſt between the two factions, and 
have reſtored peace to his country. By his di- 
rection four hundred men, under the command 
of Huntly, lord Claud Hamilton, and Scott of 
Buccleugh, ſet out from Edinburgh, and, 
better to conceal their deſign, marched towards 
the fouth. But they ſoon wheeled to the right, 
and horſes having been provided for the infantry, 
rode ſtraight to Stirling. By four in the morn- 
ing they arrived there; not one ſentry was poſt- 
ed on the walls, not a ſingle man was awake 
about the place, They met with no refiltance 
from any perſon whom they attempted to ſeize, 
except Morton. He defending his houſe with 
obſtinate valour, they were obſ? ed to ſet it ov 


fire, and he did not ſurrender till forced out ot 


it by the flames, In performing this, ſome time 
| wy 
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was conſumed] and the private men, unaccuſtom- 
ed to regular diſcipline, left their colours, and 
began to rifle the houſes and ſhops of the eiti- 
2:15, The noiſe and uproar in the town reached 
the caſtle. The earl of Mar ſallied out with 
thirty ſoldiers ; fired briſkly upon the enemy, of 
whom almoſt none but the officers kept together 
ia body. The townſmen took arms to affiil 
their governor z a ſudden panic firuck the aſ- 
{ailants ; ſome fled, ſome ſurrendered themſelves 
ty their own priſoners ; and had nat the hor- 
dercrs, who followed Scott, prevented a purſuit, 
hy carrying off all the horſes within the place, 
not a man would have eſcaped. If the regent 
bad not unfortunately been Killed, the loſs on 
the king's hde would have been as mconſiderable 
the alarm was great. Think on the archbiſhop 
of Sf. Andrew's, was the word among the queen's 
toldiers; and Lennox tell a ſacrifice to his me- 
mory. The officer to whom he ſurrendered, en- 
d avouring to protect him, loſt his own life in 
defence. He was flain, according to the ge- 
neral opinion, by command of lord Claud Ha- 
milton. Kirkaldy had the glory of concerting 
this plan with great ſecrecy and prudence.; but 
Morton's fortunate obſtinacy, and the want of 
1cipline among his troops, deprived him of ſue— 
dels, the only thing wanting to render this equal 
% the moit applauded military enterpriſes of the 
ind *. | 

As lo many of the nobles were aſſembled [Sept. 
h they proceeded without delay to the election 
»f a regent. Argyll, Morton, and Mar, were 
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candidates for the office. Mar was chosen 
by a majority of voices. Amidſt all the fiere: 
diſſentions which had prevailed fo long in Scot. 
land, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his mod- 
ration, his humanity, and his dilintereſtedne's, 
As his power was 2 inferior to Argyll's, and 
his abilities not ſo great as Morton's, he was, 
for theſe reaſons, leſs formidable to the oth: 
nobles, His merit, too, in having fo lately 
relcued the leaders of the party from imminent 
Jeſtruction, contributed not a little to his pre- 
ferment. 

While theſe things were carrying on in Scot— 
land, the tranſactions in England were no leis 
intereſting to Mary, and {till more fatal to her 
cauſe, The parliament of that kingdom, wich 

et in April, paſſed an act, by Jhich it was de- 
| we to be high treaſon to claim any right to 
the crown during the life of the queen; to 44, 
firm that the title of any other — was better 
than hers, or to maintain that the parliament 
had not power to ſettle and to Jimit the order 
of ſucceſſion. This remarkable flatute was 
intended not only for the ſecurity of their 
own ſovereign, but to curb the reſtleſs and 
intriguing ſpirit of the Scottiſh queen and ber 
adherents J. 

At this time a treaty of marriage betwecn 
Elizabeth and the duke ot Anjou, the French 
king's brother, was well advanced. Both courts 
ſeema d to deſire it with equal ardour, and gave 
out, with the utmoſt confidence, that it could 
not fail of taking place. Neither of them, how- 
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ever, wiſhed it ſucceſs; and they encouraged it 
for no other end, but becauſe it ſerved to cover 
or to promote their particular deſigns. The 
whole policy of Catherine of Medicis was bent 
towards the accompliſhment of her deteſtable 
groject for the deſtruction of the hugonot chiefs; 
ind by carrying on a negotiation for the marriage 
her ſon with a princeſs who was juſtly eſteem- 
ed the protectreſs of that party, by yielding ſome 
things in point of religion, and by diſcovering an 
:diffcrende with regard to others, ſhe hoped to 
amuſe all the protel{ants in Europe, and to lull 
aileep the jealouſy even of the hugonots them- 
ſelves. Elizabeth flattered herſelf with reaping 
advantages of another kind, During the de- 
undence of the negotiation, the French could 
not with decency you any open aſſiſtance to the 
3cottiſh queen; if they conceived any hopes of 
iucceſs in the treaty of marriage, they would of 
courſe intereſt themſelves but coldly in her con- 
cerns : Mary herſelf muſt be dejected at loſing 
ally, whom ſhe had hitherto ,reckoned her 
molt powerful protector; and by interrupting 
er correſpondence with France, one ſource, at 
lealt, of the cabals and intrigues which diſ- 
turbed the kingdom would be ſtopt. Both 
queens ſucceeded in their ſchemes. Cathe- 
ine's artifices impoſed on Elizabeth, and blinded 
the hugonots. The French diſcovered the ut- 
molt indifference about the intereſt of the Scottiſh 
queen; and Mary, conſidering that court as al- 
ready united with her rival, turned for protec- 
tion with more eagerneſs than ever towards the 
king of Spain z. Philip, whoſe dark and thoughi- 
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ful mind delighted in the myſtery of intrigue, 
had held a ſecret correſpondence with Mary for 
ſome time, by means of the biſhop of Roſs, and 
had ſupplied both herſelf and her adherents in 
Scotland with ſmall ſums of money. Ridolphi, a 
Florentine gentleman, who reſided at London 
under the character of a banker, and who acted 
privately as an agent for the pope, was the per- 
ſon whom the biſhop intruſted with this nego— 
tiation. Mary thought it neceſſary likewiſe to 
communicate the ſecret to the duke of Norfolk, 
whom Elizabeth had lately reſtored to liberty, 
upon his ſolemn promiſe to have no farther inte 
courle with the queen of Scots, This promiſc, 
however, he regarded ſo little, that he contiuucd 
to keep a conſtant correſpondence with the cap- 
tive queen ; while ſhe laboured to nouriſh his an 
bittous hopes, aud to ſtrengthen his amorous a. 
tachment by letters written in the fondeſt care 
ſing ſtrain, Some of theſe he mult have receive. 
at the very time when he made that ſolemn pro 
miſe of holding no farther mtercourſe with hi. 
in coniequence of which Elizabeth reſtored hin 
to liberty. Mary, full conſidering him as he 
future huſband, took no ſtep in any matter of 
moment without his advice. She early commu- 
nicated to him. her negotiations with Ridolpl:i 
and 1n a longer letter, which ſhe wrote to bs 
in cyphers *, after complaining of the baſer*!: 
with which the French court had abandoned je 
intereſt, ſhe declared her intention of imploring 
the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh monarch, which was 
— Haynes, 597, 598. Hardw. State Papers, 3 i. 190, & 
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now her only reſource; and recommended Ri- 
dolphi to his confidence, as a perſon capable 
both of explaining and advancing the ſcheme. 
ie duke commanded Hickford, his ſecretary, 
to decypher, and then to burn this letter; but 
whether he had been already gained by the 
court, or reſolved at that time to betray his 
mailer, he diſobeyed the latter part of the order, 
and hid the letter, together with other treaſon- 
able papers, under the duke's own bed. 
Ridolphi, in 2 conference with Norfolk, omit- 
ed none of thoſe arguments, and ſpared none of 
thoſe promiſes, which are the uſual incentives to 
rebellion. The pope, he told him, had a great 
{\m. in readineſs to bellow in fo good a cauſe. 
"he duke of Alva had undertaken to land ten 
thouſand men not far from London. The ca- 
tholics to a man would rife in arms. Many or 
he nobles were ripe for a revolt, and wanted only 
4 leader. Half the nation had turned their eyes 
towards him, and called on him to revenge the 
unmerited injuries which he hünſelf had ſuffered; 
2nd to reſcue an unfortunate queen, who offered 
him her hand and her crown, as the reward of 
hi- tucceſs. Norfolk approved of the defign, 
and though he refuſed to give Ridolphi any letter 
of credit, allowed him to uſe his name in negoti- 
vting with the pope and Alva®. The biſhop of 
Rofs, who, from the violence of his temper, and 
impatience to procure relief for his miſtreſs, was 
apt to run into raſh and deſperate defigns, adviſed 
the duke to afſemble ſecretly a few of his fol- 
lowers, and at once to ſeize Elizabeth's perſon, 


d Anderl, iii. 161. 
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But tliis the duke rejected as a ſcheme equal! 
wild and hazardous, Meanwhile, the Engli/! 
court had.reccived ſome unperfe& information 
the plot [Auguſt], by intercepting one of R. 
dolphi's agents; and an accident happenc«, 
which brought to light all the circumſtances © 
it. The dulce had employed Hickford to tran” 
mit to lord Herries ſome money, which was t« 
be diſtributed among Mary's friends in Scotland. 
A perſon not in the ſecret was intruſted wit!“ 
conveying it to the borders, and he ſuſpe&tivy 
it from the weight to be gold, whereas he had 
been told that it was filver, carried it directly to 
the privy council, The duke, his domeſtic+ 
and all who were privy, or could be ſufpecte' 
of being privy, to the deſign, were taken 
into cuſtody, Never did the accomplices 
a conſpiracy diſcover leſs firmneſs, or ſervants 
betray an indulgent maſter with greater bai«- 
nels [Sept. 7]. Every one confefled the whole 
of what he knew. "Hickford gave directions 
how to find the papers which he had hidden. 
The duke himſelf, relying at firſt on the fidelity 
of his aſſociates, and believing all dangerous pa- 
pu to have been deſtroyed, confidently affertc.! 

is 0Wn innocence; but when their depoſitions 
and the papers themſelves were produced, af 
niſhed at their treachery, he acknowledged his 
Fuilt, and implored the queen's mercy. Hts 
offence was too heinous, and too often repeated. 
to obtain pardon ; and Elizabeth thought it ne- 
ceſlary to deter her ſubjects, by his puniſhment. . 
from holding correſpondence with the queen ot 
Scots, or her pai” ng Being tried by his 


pecrs, he was found guilty of high trealon, 
| andy 
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and, aſter ſeveral delays, ſuffered death for the 


crime ©, 

The diſcovery of this conſpiracy produced 
many effects, extremely detrimental to Mary's 
intereſt, The biſhop of Roſs, who appeared, 
by the confeſſion of all concerned, to be the 
prime mover m every cabal agamit Elizabeth, 
was taken into cuſtody, his papers ſearched, 
limlelf committed to the Tower, treated with 
the utmoſt rigour, threatened with capital pu- 
niſhment, and, after a long confinement, ſet at 
liberty, on condition that he ſhould leave the 
Kingdom. Mary was not only deprived of a 
{-rvant, equally eminent for his zeal and his 
abilities, but was denied from that time the 
nrivilege of having an ambaſſador at the Engliſh 
court, The Spaniſh ambaſſador, whom the 
ver and dignity of the prince he repreſented 
empted from ſugh inſults as Roſs had ſuffer- 
-d, was commanded to leave England. As 
there was now the cleareſt evidence that Mary, 
vom reſentment of the wrongs ſhe had ſuffered, 
and impatience of the captivity in which ſhe 
was held, would not ſcruple to engage in the 
"oſt hoſtile and deſperate enterpriſes againſt 
tne eſtabliſhed government and religion, ſhe be- 
-an to be regarded as a public enemy, and was 
kept under a ſtricter guard than formerly, the 
number of her domeſtics was abridged, and no 
perſon permitted to ſee her, but in preſence of 
hier Keepers®, 

At the ſame time, Elizabeth, foreſeeing the 
ſtorm which was gathering on the continent 


5 Anderſ. iii. 149. State Trials, 185. 
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againſt her kingdom, began to with that tran- 
quillity were reitored in Scotland; and irritated 
by Mary's late attempt againſt her government, 
the determined to act, without diſguiſe or am- 
biguity, in favour of the king's party. This re- 
{olution the intimated to the leaders of both 
factions [Oct. 23]. Mary, ſhe told them, had 
held ſuch a criminal correſpondence with her 
avowed enemies, and had excited ſuch dangerous 
conſpiracies both againſt her crown and her life, 
that ſhe would henceforth conſider her as un- 
worthy of protection, and would never conſent 
to reſtore her to liberty, far leſs to replace her 
on her throne, She exhorted them, therefore, 
to unite in acknowledging the king's authority. 
She promiſed to procure by her mediation equit- 
able terms for thoſe who had hitherto oppoſed 
it. But if they ſtill continued refractory, the 
threatened to employ her utmoſt power to con- 
pel them to ſubmit f. Though this declaration 
did not produce an immediate effect; thoug! 
hoſtilities continued in the neighbourhood © 
Edinburgh; though Huntly's brother, fir Adam 
Gordon, by his bravery and good conduct, had 
routed the Liog's adherents in the North in many 
encounters; yet ſuch an explicit diſcovery ot 
Elizabeth's ſentiments contributed not a little to 
animate one party, and to depreſs the ſpirit and 
hopes of the others, 
1572.] As Morton, who commanded the re- 
pes forces, lay at Leith, and Kirkaldy ſtill 
zxeld out the town and caſtle of Edinburgh, 
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ſcar a day paſſed without a ſkirmiſh ; and 
while both avoided any deciſive action, they 
haraſſed each other by attacking ſmall parties, 
beating up quarters, aud intercepting convoys. 
Pheſe operations, though little memorable in 
themclves, kept the paitons of both factions in 
perpetual exerciſe and agitation, and wrought 
them up, at laſt, to a degree of fury, which 
rendered them regardleſs not only of the laws 
of war, but of the principles of hamanity. Nor 
was it in the field alone, and during the heat of 
combat, that this implacable rage appeared; 
both parties hanged the priſoners which they 
took, of whatever rank or quality, without mercy, 
and without trial, Great numbers ſuffered in 
this ſhocking manner; the unhappy victims were 
ted, by fifties at a time, to execution; and it 
was not till both fides had ſmarted ſeverely, that 
they diſcontinued this barbarous practice, fo re- 
proachful to the character of the nation v. Mean- 
while, thoſe in the town and caſtle, though they 
had received a ſupply of money from the duke 
of Alvat, began to ſuffer for want of proviſions. 
As Morton had deſtroyed all the mills in the 
neighbourhood of the city, and had planted 
mall garriſons in all the houſes of ftrength 
around it, ſcarcity daily increaſed. At laſt all 
the miſeries of famine were felt, and they muſt 
have been ſoon reduced to ſuch extremities, as 
would have forced them to capitulate, if the 
Engliſh and French ambaſſadors had not pro- 


cured a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities between the twa 
parties k. HE: 
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Though the negotiation for a marriage be- 
tween Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou had 
been fruitleſs, both Charles and {he were deren 
of concluding a defenfive alliance between 1 
two crowns. He conſidered ſuch a treaty, not 
only as the beſt device for blinding the protel}. 
ants, againſt whom the conſpiracy was now al. 
molt ripe for execution; but as a good precau- 
tion, hkewiſe, againſt the dangerous conſe— 
quences to which that atrocious meaſure mig: 
expoſe him. Elizabeth, who had hitherto rcig 
ed without a fingle ally, now ſaw her kingdon; 
ſo threatened with inteſtine commotions, or eu- 
poled to invalions from abroad, that ſhe was 
extremely ſoiicitous to ſecure the aſſiſtance of f 
powerful a neighbour. The difficulties arifng 
from the ſituation of the Scottiſh queen were 
the chief occaſions of any delay. Charles de- 
manded fome terms of advantage for Mary and 
her party. Elizabeth refuſed to liſten to any 
propolition of that kind. Her obſtinacy overcame 
the faint efforts of the French monarch. Mary 
name was not ſo much as mentioned in the treaty ; 
and with regard to Scott iſh affairs, a ſhort articl: 
was fete] CApril 11], in general and ambizit- 
ous terms, to this purpoſe : “ That the partie 
contracting ſhall make no innovations in Scot - 
land; nor ſuffer any ſtranger to enter, and i" 


foment the factions there; but it ſhall be lau fal 


for the qucen of England to chaſtiſe, by torce ©: 
arms, thoſe Scots = ſhall continue to harbour 
the Engliſh rebels now in Scotland I.“ In con- 
ſequence of this treaty, France and England 
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gected to act in concert with regard to Scotland, 
and Le Croc and tir William Drury appeared 
ere, in the name of their reſpective ſove- 
iens. By their mediation, a truce for two 
months was agreed upon, and during that time 
conferences were to be held between the leaders 
i the oppoſite factions, in order to accommo- 
gate their differences and reſtore peace to the 
j-i1 dom. This truce aftorded a ealonable in- 
ah of tranquillity to the queen's adherents in 
the South: but in the North it proved fatal to 
ter intereſt, Sir Adam Gordon had ſtill main- 
tzined his reputation and ſuperiority there. 
era parties, under different officers, were. 
1! againſt him. Some of them he attacked in 
eld; againſt others he employed ſtratagem z 
+4 as his courage and conduct were equal, none 
of his enterpriſes failed of ſucceſs. e made 
war too with the humanity which became ſo gal- 
tant a man, and gained ground by that, no leſs 
than by the terror of his arms. If he had not 
teen obliged by the truce to ſuſpend his opera- 
tions, he would 1n all probability have brought 
it part of the kingdom to ſubmit entirely to 
he queen's authority u. 

Notwithſtanding Gordon's bravery and ſue- 
Mary's intereſt was on the decline, not 
iy in her own kingdom, but among the 
igll. Nothing could be more offenſive to 
ation, jealous of foreigners, and terrified 
' the proſpect of the Spaniſh yoke, than her 
1e-0tations with the duke of Alva. The par- 
nent, which met in May, proceeded againſt 
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her as the moſt dangerous enemy of the king. 
dom; and after a ſolemn conference between e 
lords and commons, both houſes agreed in brit, 
ing in a bill to declare her guilty of high treaſon, 
and to deprive her of all right of ſucceſſion u 
the crown. This great cauſe, as it was the: 
called, occupied them during the whole {co 
and was carried on with much unanimity. III. 
beth, though ſhe applauded their zeal, ani +» 
proved greatly of the courſe they were tak 
vas fatisfied with ſhewing Mary what the wi, 
expect from the reſentment of the nation; but 4: 
ſhe did not yet think it time to proceed te 
moſt violent extremity againſt her, ſhe proro 
the parliament u. 

Theſe ſevere proceedings of the Englifh | 
lament were not more mortifyin to Mars chan 
the coldneſs and neglect of her alles the Fre:c!,, 
The duke of Montmorency, indeed, who came 
over to ratity che league with Elizabeth, made 


had = 


a ſhew of intereſting himſelf in favour of i- - 


Scottiſh queen; but, inſtead of ſoliciting for her 
liberty, or her reſtoration to her throne, all that 
he demandcd was a flight !:itigation of the rigour 
of her impriſonment. Even this {mall requeſt 
he urged with fo little warmth or importunity, 
that no regard was paid to it ©, 

The alliance with France afforded Fhzabet! 
much ſatisfaction, d {he expected from i a 
great increaſe of ſecurity. She now turned lier 
whole attention towards Scotland, where the 
animoſities of the two factious were ſtill ſo high, 
and ſo many interfcring intereſts to be adju''.4, 
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hat a general pacification ſeemed to be at a great 
liſtance. But while ſhe laboured to bring them 
to ſome agreement, an event happened which 
jilled a great part of Europe with aſtoniſhment 
and with horror. This was the maſſacre of 
Paris; an attempt, to which there is no parallel 
in the hiſtory = | mankind, either for the long 
train of craft and diſſimulation with which it was 
-ontrived, or for the cruclty and barbarity with 
which 1t was carried into execution. By the 
moll ſolemn promiſes of ſafety and of favour, the 
icaders of the proteſtants were drawn to court; 
and though doomed to deſtruction, they were re- 
ved with careſſes, loaded with honours, and 
2 d, for ſeven months, with every poſſible mark 
of ſamiliarity and of confidence. In the midſt of 
heir ſecurity, the warrant for their deſtruction 
-13 1fſued by their ſovereign [Aug. 24], on 
ie word they had relicd ; and in obedience 
» it, their countrymen, their fellowecitizens, 
and companions, imbrued their hands in their 
dd. Ten thouſand proteſtants, without diſ- 
!ictton of age, or ſex, or condition, were mur- 
red in Paris alone. The fame barbarous 
ders were ſent to other parts of the kingdom, 
ad a like carnage enſued. This deed, which 
00 popiſh writer, in the preſent age, mentions 
out deteſtation, was at that time applauded 
Spain; and at Rome ſolemn thankſgivings 
offered to God for its ſucceſs. But among 
he proteſtants, it excited incredible horror; a 
1 picture of which is drawn by the French 
a 


\\nhatlador at the court of England, in his ac- 


* 


want of his firſt audience after the maſſacre. 
A gloomy ſorrow,” ſays he, “ ſat on every 
face; 
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face; filence, as in the dead of night, reign«( 
through all the chambers of the royal apart. 
ment; the ladies and courtiers were. range 
on each fide, all clad in deep mourning, a: 
as I paſſed through them, not one be ſtowed 
me a civil look, or made the leaſt return to in; 
ſalutes b.“ 

But horror was not the only paſſion with u 
this event inſpired the proteſtants; it filled thi 
with fear. They eonhidered it as the prelude te 
tome greater blow, and believed, not without 
much probability, that all the popith princes had 
conſpired the deſtruction of their fect. This 041. 
nion was of no ſmall differvice to Mary's alla; 
in Scotland. Many of her adherents were pie 
teſtants; and, though they wiſhed her refloration, 
were not willing, on that account, to ſacrihce the 
faith which they profeſſed. They dreaded h. 
attachment to a religion which allowed its vo 
tanes to violate the moſt folemn engagements, 
and prompted them to perpetrate the mot bar- 
barous crimes. A general confederacy of the 
proteitants ſeemed to them the only thing that 
could uphold the reformation againit the leagne 
which was formed to overtura it. Nor could the 
preſent eftabhſhment of religion be long mess 
tained in Britain, but by « ftrict union w 
Elizabeth, and by the concurrence of both nn. 
tions, in eſpouſing the defence of it as a common 
cauſe 4, . 

Encouraged by this general diſpoſition to place 
confidence in her, Elizabeth reſumed a ſcheme 


which the had formed during the regency ot tl 
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carl of Murray, of fending Mary as a priſoner into 
Scotland. But her ſentiments and ſituation were 
o very different from what they had been during 
cr negotiation with Murray, Her ammolity 
ayainfſt the queen of Scots was greatly augmented, 
yy recent experience, which taught her that ſhe 
had inclination, as well as power, not only to 
diſturb the tranquillity of her reign, but to wreſt 
zm her the crown; the party in Scotland fa- 
vourable to Mary was almoſt entirely broken 
A there was no reaſon to dread any danger from 
{rance, which {till continued to court her frieud- 
ip. She aimed, accordingly, at ſomething very 
\iTerent from that which the had in view three 
years before. Then ſhe diſcovered a laudable 
Hlicitude, not only for the ſafety of Mary's life, 
ut for ſecuring to her, treatment ſuited to her 
rank, Now the required, as an expreſs ' cou- 
en, that immediately after Mary's arrival in 
land, fhe ſhould be brought to public trial; 
And having no doubt that ſentence would be 
ed according to her deſerts, ſhe inſiſted that, 
er the good of both kingdoms, it ſhould be 
-xccuted without delay r. No tranſaction, per- 
bps, in Elzabeth's reign, merits more ſevere 
cenſure, Eager to cnt thort the days of a rival, 
d ohject both of her hatred and dread, and no 
anxious to avoid the blame to which ſuch a 
cd of violence might expoſe her, the laboured, 
ith tinud and ungenerous artifice, to transfer 

- odium of it from herſelf to Mary's own. 
21jccts. The carl of Mar, happily for the ho- 
ur of lus country, had more virtue than to 


| r Merlin, 224. 
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ten to ſuch an ignominious propoſal; and Elie 
bet}: did not venture to renew it. 

While ſhe was engaged in purſuing thi 
ſidious meaſure, the regent was more e F 
ably eniployed in endeavouring to negotiate 1 
general peace among his countrymen. As . 
laboured for this perpoſe with the utmoſt zen;, 
and the adverſe faction placed entire contiderce 
in his integrity, his endeavoars could hardly h. 
tailed of being ſucceſsful. Maitland and I 
aldy eame fo near to an agreement with hin 
that ſcarce any thing remained, except the for. 
mality of ging the treaty. But Morton has 
not forgotten the diſappointment be met wit!, 
in his pretenſions to the regency; his abilitice, 


his wealth, and the patronage of the court ©: 


England, gave him greater ſway with the pai! 7, 
than even the regent himſelf ; and he took leg. 
ſure m thwarting every e d purfued by him. 
He was afraid that, if Maitland and his ei 
ates recovered any ſhare in the admimniitration, 
his own influence would be couſiderably dimin 
ed; and the regent, by their means, would a8. 
quire that aſcendant which belonged to his ſta 
tion. With him concurred all thoſe who 
in poſſeſſion of the lands which belonged 1 to: 
of the queen's party. His ambition, and 
avarice, fruſtrated the regent's pious intention 
and retarded a blefling ſo neeeflary to the king 
dom, as the eftabhſhment of peace *. 

Such-a diſcovery of the ſelkſhneſs and amb. 
tion which reigned among his party, made a cc 
:prefion on the regent, who loved his countrs; 


3 Melv. 233. Crawf. Mem. 237. 
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aud wiſhed for peace with much ardour. This 
inward grief broke his ſpirit, and by degrees 
brought on a ſettled melancholy, that ended in a 
diſtemper, of which he died on the twenty-niuth 
»f October. He was, perhaps, the only perſon 
in the kingdom who could have enjoyed the 
office of regent without envy, and have left it 
without Joſs of reputation. Notwithſtanding 
their mutual animoſities, both factions acknow- 
„Aged his views to be honourable, and his in- 
tegrity to be uncorrupted !. 

No competitor now appeared againſt Morton. 
The queen of Englaud powerfully ſupported his 
claim, and notwitb1anding the fears of the peo- 


ple, and the jealouſy of the nobles, he was elected 


regent November]; the fourth who, in the ſpace 
of tive years, had held that dangerous office. 

As the trace had been prolonged to the firſt 
of January, this gave him an opportunity of 
continuing the negotiations with the oppoſite 
party, which bad been ſet on foot by his prede- 
cellor. They produced no effects, however, till 
the beginning of the next year. 

Before we proceed to theſe, ſome events, hi- 
therto untouched, deſerve our notice. 

The carl of Northumberland, who had been 
kept priſoner in Lochlevin ever ſince his flight 
into Scotland in the year one thouſand five hun- 
dared aud fixty-nine, was given up to lord Hunſ- 
don, governor of Berwick ; and being carried to 
York, ſuffered there the puniſhment of his re- 
bellion, The king's party were ſo ſenſible of 
their dependence on Elizabeth's protection, that 


t Crawf. Mem. 241, , 
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it was ſcarcely poſſible for them to refuſe put. 
ting into her hands a perſon who had taken up 
arms againſt her; but as a ſum of money wa: 
paid on that account, and ſhared between Mor- 
ton and Douglas of Lochlevin, the former 0. 
whom, during his exile in England, had becr 
much indebted to 3 friendſhip. 
the abandoning this unhappy nobleman, in ſuc}: 
a manner, to certain deſtruction, was univerſal; 
condemned as a molt ungrateful and mercc ary 
action . 

This year was remarkable for a confiderable 
innovation in the government of the church, 
Soon aſter the reformation, the popifh biſkop: 
had been confirmed by law in poſſeſſion of part 
of their benefices; but the ſpiritual juriſdiction. 
which belonged to their order, was exerciſed | 
fop-15tendants, though with more moderate a: 
thority. On the death of the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, Morton obtained from the crown 3 
grant of the temporalities of that ſee, But as it 
was thought indecent for a layman to hold n be- 
nefice to which the cure of fouls was annexed, he 
procured Douglas, rector of the univerſity of St. 
Andrew?s, to be choſen archbiſhop ; and, allot- 
ting him a ſmall penſion out of the revenues 
of the fec, retained the remainder in his own 
hands. The nobles,. who ſaw the advantages 
which they might r2ap from ſuch a practice, 
ſupported him in the execution of his plan. I. 
gare great offence, however, to the clergy, who, 
inſtead of perpetuating an order whoſe name and 
power was odtous to them, wiſhed that the rc- 


— Crawf. Mem. 55 222. Camd. 445+ 
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«wenues which had belonged to it might be 
employed in ſupplying ſuch pariſhes as were ftill 
provided with ſettled paſtors. But, on the 
me hand, it would have been raſh in the clergy 
t» have irritated too much noblemen, on whom 
the very exiſtence of tbe proteſtant church in 
Scotland depended ; and Morton, on the other, 
conducted his ſcheme with ſuch dexterity, and 
managed them with ſo much art, that it was at 
lait ayreed, in a convention compoſed of the 
leading men among the clergy, together with a 
committee of privy council,“ "That the name and 
oftce of archbilhop and biſhop ſhould be con- 
einued during the king's minority, and theſe dig- 
nities he conterred upon the belt qualihed among 
the proteſtant miniſters ; but that, with regard 
to their ſpiritual juriſdictions, they ſhould be 
ſubject to the general aſſembly of the church.“ 
hc rules to be obſerved in their election, and 
tlie perſons who were to ſupply the place, and 
enjoy the privileges which belonged to the dean 
ud chapter in times of popery, were likewiſe 
particularly ſpecified *. The whole being laid 
fore the general aſſembly, after ſome excep- 
tons to the name of archbiſbop, dean, chapter, 
dec. and a proteſtation that it ſhould be con- 
"dered only as a temporary conſtitution, until 
one more perfect could be introduced, it ob- 
tained the approbation of that court 7. Even 
Knox, who was prevented from attending the 
ſembly by the ill ſtate of his health, though he 
declaimed loudly againſt the ſimoniacal paction 
%o which Douglas owed his preferment, and 


* Cald, ii. 305. Y Id. 354. 
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blamed the nomination of a perſon worn out wit" 
age and infirmities, to an office which require 
mirnpaired vigour both of body and mind, fecn:« 
not to have condemned the proceedings of the 
convention; and, in a letter to the aſſembly, ap. 
proved of ſome of their regulations with re{n«. 
to the clection of biſhops, as worthy of bes 
carefully obſerved :. In conſequence of th- . 
lembly's conſent to the plan agreed upon in |}: 
convention, Douglas was inſtalled in his offic- 
and at the ;ame time an archbiſhop of Gla!zy 
and a biſhop of Dunkeld were choſen from among 
the prot eſtant clergy. They were all admitted 
to the place in parliament, which belonged +: 
the eccleſiaſtical order. But, in im itation of the 
example ict by Morton, ſuch bargains were nad, 
with them by different noblemen, as gave then 
poſieſſion nly of a very ſmall part of the revenu-s 

pelo ging to their ſees *, 
oon alter the diſſolution of this aTemb!-. 
Knox, the prime inſtrument of ſpreading and 
eſtabliſhing the reformed religion in Scotlaud, 
ended his life [Nov. 29], in the fixty-feverith 
year of his age. Zeal, intrepidity, difintere!! cc 
nels, were virtues which he poſſeſſed in an em 
nent dugce. He was acquainted too with ti: 
fearr. i; cultivated among divines in that age: 
and excelled in that fpecies of eloquence which 
is calculated to rouſe and to inflame d. His 
maxi, 


Z See Appendix, No. XXXVIII. ® Spotſw. 251. 
b A firiking deſcription of that ſpecies of eloquence tor 
which Kn x was diſtingyiſhed, is given by one of his con. 
temporaries, Mr. James Melville, miniſter of Antiruther. 
% But of all the benefiteg 1 had that year [15721], was the 
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-axims, however, were often too ſevere, and 

impetuoſity of his temper excefſive. Rigid 
wid uncomplying himfelf, he ſhewed no indul- 
rence to the infirmities of others. Regardleſs of 
the diſtinctions of rank and character, he uttered 
is admonitions with an acrimony and vehemence, 
ore apt to irritate than to reclaim. This often 
betrayed him into indecent and undutiful expreſ- 
hons with reſpect to the queen's perſon and con- 
duct. Thole very qualities, however, which now 
render his character leſs amiable, fitted him to be 


thc inftrument of Providence for advancing the 


reſormation among a herce people, and enabled 
S 


im to face dangers, and to ſurmount oppoſition, 
from which a perſon of a more gentle ſpirit 
«01d have been apt to ſhrink back. By an un- 


„ ming of that mo? notible Prophet and Apoſtle of our na- 
ton, Mr. John Knox, to St. Andrew's, who, by the faction 
ot the queen occupying the caſtle and town of Edinburgh, was 
-omyelled to remove therefra with a number of the bet, and 
chaten to come to St. Andrews. I heard him teach there the 
p ophccies of Daniel that ſummer and the winter following. 
nad my pen and little buike, and took away fic things as I 
could comprehend, In the opening of his text he was mo- 
rate the ſ;ace of half an hour; but when he entered to 
pplication, he made me (> to grue [thrill] and tremble that I 
duld not bald the pen to write, ----- He was very weak, I 
ſaw him every day of his doctrine go bulie | lowly] and fair, 
with a furring of marticks about his neck, a aft in the one 
band, and good godlie Richart Ballanden holding him vp by 
e vxter [under the arm], from the abbey to the pariſh kirk 3 
ind be the ſaid Richart and another ſervant lifred him up 
the pulpit, where he behoved to lean at his firſt entrie 3 
-ut ere he was done with his fermon, he was ſo active and 
vigorous, that he was like to ding the pulpit in blads | beat the 
pit to pieces], and fly out of it.“ MS, Life of Mr. James 
».clville, communicated to me by Mr, Paton of the Cuſtom- 
20uſe, Edinburgh, p. 14+ 211 
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wearied application to ftudy and to buſineſs, 
well as by the frequency and fervour of his FU 
lic diſcourſes, he had worn out a conſtitution n-. 
turally robuit. During a lingering illueſs he d. 
covered the utmoſt fortitude ; and met the ap. 
3 of death with a magnanimity mſeporab!. 
rom his character. He was conſtantly employed 
in acts of devotion, and comforted himſelf with 
thoſe proſpects of immortality which not on! y 
preſerve good men from deſponding, but fill the 
with exultation in their laſt moments. The +»! 
of Morton, who was preſent at his funeral, pv. 
nounced his culogium in a few words, the mere 
honourable for Knox, as they came from n 
whom he had often cenſured with pecubar le- 
verity : “ There lies He, who never feared t! 
face of man d.“? 

1573. ] Though Morton did not defire pro» 
from ſuch generous motives as the former regen! 
he laboured, however, in good earneſt, to c. 
bliſh it. The public confuſions and calamitic+, 
to which he owed his power and importance whe: 
he was the only ſecond perſon in the nation, wer: 
extremely detrimental to him, now that he we?» 
raiſed to be the firſt, While ſo many of the u. 
bles continued in arms againſt him, his authority 
as regent was partial, feeble, and precario\>, 
Elizabeth was no leſs defirous of extingui(l:in, 
the flame which ſhe had kindled and kept 
long alive in Scotland ©, She had diſcovered :! 
alliance with France, ſrom which fhe had . 
pected ſuch advantages, to be no foundation 0! 
ſecurity. Though appearances of friendſhip til. 
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ſubſiſted between her and that court, and Charles 
daily renewed his proteſtations of inviolable ad- 
!\crence to the treaty, ſhe was convinced, by fatal 
example, how little ſhe ought to rely on the 
promiſes or oaths of that perfidions monarch. 
Her ambaſſador warned her that the French held 
ſ-cret correſpondence with Mary's adherents in 
Scotland, and encouraged them in their obſti- 
nacy 4. The duke of Alva carried on his in- 
trigues in that kingdom with leſs diſguiſe. She 
was perſuaded that they would embrace the firſt 
'crene interval, which the commotions in France 
and in the Netherlands would allow them, and 
openly attempt to land a body of men in Scotland. 
She reſolved, therefore, to prevent their getting 
any foot ing in the iſland, and to cut off all their 
hopes of finding any aſſiſtance there, by uniting 
the two parties. 

The ſituation of Mary's adherents enabled the 
regent to carry on his negotiations with them to 
grest advantage. They were now divided into 
o factions. At the head of the one were Cha- 
'.therault and Huntly. Maitland and Kirkaldy 
were the leaders of the other. Their high rank, 
their extenſive property, and the numbers of 
neir followers, * ol} the former conſiderable. 
The latter were indebted for their importance 
to their perſonal abilities, and to the ſtrength of 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, which was in their poſ— 
leſion, The regent had no intention to com- 
prehend both in the ſame treaty ; but as he 
readed that the queen's party, if it remained en- 
tire, would be able to thwart and embarraſs his 
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zulminiſtration, he reſolved to divide and weaken 
it, by a ſeparate negotiation, He made the fir 
overture to Kirkaldy and his aſſociates, and er- 
deavoured to renew the negotiation with them, 
which, during the life of Vis predeceſſor, had 
been broken off by hie owu artifices. Bu: 
Kirkaldy knew Morton's views, and ſyſten: «4 
govrament, to be very different from thoſe of 
t : tor mer regent. Maitland conſidered him as 
a perional and implacable enemy. "They received 
re; at d aſſurances of protection from France ; 
and though the ſiege of Rochelle employed: 
French arms at that time, the ſame hopes, whic| 
had ſo often deceived the party, ſtill ama 
them, and they expected that the obſtinacy of 
the hugonots Souls ſoon be ſubdued, and th 
Charles would theu be at liberty to act with 
gour in Scotland. Meanwile, a {apply of money 
was ſent, and if the caſtle coud be held out «: 
Whitſunday, eflectual ald was promiſed © Mas- 
land's genius delighted in formiug ſchemes that 
were dangerous; and Kirkaldy poſſeſſed the in- 
trepidity 3 r putting them in execution 


Of 
- 


The caitle, Ney k ag wy was ſo ſituated, that iT 
mis}: t defy ai all th: regent” Ss power. liz abeth, 
they hoped, would not violate the treaty with 


France, by ſending, torces to his aſſiſtance; and 
if the French ſhould be able to land any cun- 
ſiderable body of men, it might be poſſible to de. 
liver the queen from captivity, or at leaſt 

balance the influence of France and England in 
ſuch à manner, as to reſcue Scotland from the 
Jiſhonourable dependence upon the latter, undes 
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ich it had fallen, This ſplendid but climeri- 
project they preferred to the friendſhip of 
Morton. They encouraged the negotiation, 
however, becauſe it ſerved to gain time; they 
propoſed, for the ſame purpoſe, that the whole 
of the queen's party ſhould be comprehended in 
ir, and that Kirkaldy ſhould retain the command 
of the caſtle fix months after the treaty ws 
Goned. His intereſt prompted the regent to 
dect the former; his penetration diſcovered the 
danger of complying with the latter; and all 
pes of accommodation vaniſhed f. 

As ſoon as the truce expired, Kirkaldy began 
'0 fire on the city of Edinburgh, which, by the 
turn of the inhabitants whom he had expelled, 
s devoted as zealouſly as ever to the king's 
-aiiſe, But as the regent had now ſet on foot 
treaty with * and Huntly, the 
lation of arms ſtill continued with them. 

They were leſs ſcrupulous than the other par- 
ty, and liſtened eagerly to his overtures. The 
nike was naturally unſteady, and the approach 
old age increaſed his irreſolution, and averſion 
to action. The miſeries of civil diſcord had 
aicted Scotland almoſt five years, a length of 
{ine far beyond the duration of any former con- 
n The war, inſtead of doing ſervice, had beci: 
et rimental to the queen; and more ruinous than 
day foreign invaſion to the kingdom. In proſecut- 
ig it, neither party had gained much honour , 
voth had ſuffered great loſſes ; and had exhauſted 
their own eftates, in waſting thoſe of their ad- 
vellarics, The commons were in the utmoſt 
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miſery, and longed ardently for a peace u 
might terminate this fruitleſs but deſtruc + 
quarrel. 

A great ſtep was taken towards this dehra!,'- 
event, by the treaty concluded at Perth [ Fes. 
23], between the regent on one hand, and Cha 
telherault and Huntly on the other, under the 
mediation of Killegrew, Elizabetli's ambaſ. 
ſador gs. The chief articles in it were these; 
that all the parties comprehended in the 
ſhould declare their approbation of the reforn:../ 
religion, now eſtabliſhed in the kingdom; tha! 
they ſhould ſubmit to the king's government, 
and own Morton's authority as regent ; tha 
they ſhould acknowledge every thing donc in 
oppoſition to the king, ſince his coronation, to 
be illegal; that on both ſides the priſoners wi 
had been taken ſhould be ſet at liberty, and 
eſtates which had been forteited ſhould be . 
itored to their proper owners; that the act v 
attainder paſſed againſt the queen's adh« ents 
ſhould be repealed, and indemmty granted 
all the crimes of which they had been it) 
ſince the fifteenth of June one thouſand |" 
hundred and fixty-ſeven ; and that the tro” 
ſhould be ratified by the common conſent «! 
both parties in parliament b. 

Kirkaldy, though abandoned by his afſyuctutcs, 
who neither diſcovered ſolicitude nor made 
viſion for his fafety, did not loſe courage, 
cutertam any thoughts of accommodat7 

Thou; l 
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wLo joined with Kirkaldy in the detence of the caſtle, 0 
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Though all Scotland had now ſubmitted to the 
king, he {till reſolved to defend the caſtle in the 
queen's name, and to wait the arrival of the 
promiſed ſuccours. The regent was in want of 
every thing neceſſary tor carrying on a ſiege. 
Put Elizabeth, who determined at any rate to 
bring the diſſenſions in Scotland to a period, 
bore the French could find leiſure to 22 part 
in the quarrel, ſoon afforded him ſufficient ſup- 
plies, Sir William Drury marched into Scot- 
land with fifteen hundred foot, and a conſider- 
able train of artillery. The regent joined him 
with all his forces {April 25]; and trenches 
were opened, and approaches regularly carried 
on againſt the cattle. Kirkaldy, though diſ- 
couraged by the loſs of a great lum of money, 
remitted to him from France, and which fell into 
e regent's hands through the treachery of fir 
iimes Balfour, the moſt corrupt man of that 
age, defended himſelf with bravery, augmented 
by deſpair. Three-and-thirty days he reſiſted 
all the efforts of the Scotch and Engliſh, who 
puihed an their attacks with courage and with 


who was himſelf ſtrongly attached to their party, affects that 
Rirkaldy offered to accept of any reaſonable terms of com- 
yolition, but that all his offers weile rejected by the regent, 
„ . 240. But as Elizabeth was, at hat time, extremely 
«c1170u5 of reſtaring peace in Scotland, and her ambaſſadoc 
Willegrew, as well as the exrl of Rothe, uſed their utmot 
*7...eavocurs to perſuade Kirkaldy to accede to the treaty of 
Perth, it ſeems more credible to impute the continuance of 
»2!;2ves to Kirkaldy's obftinacy, his diſtruſt of Morton, or 
s hoye cf foreign aid, than to any other cauſe. 

That this was really the caſe, is evident from the poſitive 


deſtimony of Spotſw. 269, 270. Camd. 448. Johnſt. 


Hit. 2, 4. Digges, 334. Crawford's account agrees, in 
due min, with theirs, Mem. 263. 
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emulation. Nor did he demand a partly, til! 


fortifications were hattered down, and one of 
the wells in the caſtle dried up, and the oth 
choaked with rubbiſh. Even then, his fpirn 
was unſubdued, and he determined rather to 
gloriouſly behind the laſt intrenchment, thay t 
yield to his inveterate enemies. But his gar 
riſon was not animated with the fame heroic or 
deſperate reſolution, and, rifing in à mutiny, 
forced him to capitulate. He ſurrendered bim. 
felf to Drury [May 29], who promiſed, in 

name of his miſtreſs, that he ſhould be favour 
ably treated, Together with him, James K. 
kaldy his brother, lord Home, Maitland, tr * 
Robert Melvil, a few citizens of Edinburgh, 
and about one hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, wert 
made priſoners k. 

Several of the officers, who had been kept! 
pay during the war, prevailed on their men 10 
accompany them into the Low-countries, and 
entering into the ſervice of the States, added, by 
their gailant behaviour, to the reputation for 
military virtue, whiah has always been the clie 
raQeriltic of the Scottiſh nation. 

Thus by the treaty with Chatclherault d 
Huntly, and the ſurrender of the caſtle, the 
civil wars in Scotland were brought to a period. 
When we review the ſtate of the nation, and 
compare the ſtrength of the two factions, Ma- 
ry's partiſans ampng the nobles appear, mite 
feſtly, to have been ſuperior both in numbers 
and in power. But theſe advantages were mor: 
than counterbalanced by others, which thr 


& Caid, ii. 408. Mglv, 240+ Crawf, Mem. 25; ; 
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2atagoniſts enjoyed. Political abilities, military 


in, and all the talents which times of action 
f>m, or call forth, appeared chiefly on the 
ing's fide, Nor could their enemies baaſt of 
ay man, who equalled the intrepidity of Mur- 
ray, tempered with wildom ; the profound ſaga- 
ciiy of Morton; the ſubtle genius, aud in- 
bnauating addreſs, of Maitland ; or the {ſucceſsful 
:alour of Kirkaldy ; all of which were, at fult, 
anployed in laying the foundations of the king”s 
authority. On the one fide, meaſures were 
concerted with prudence, and executed with 
v1r0uUr 2 on the other, their reſolutions were 
rain, and their conduct feeble. The people, 
nimated with zeal for religion, and prompted 
by indignation againſt the queen, warmly ſup- 
parted the king's cauſe, The clergy threw the 
«hole weight of their popularity into the ſame 
ale. By means of theſe, as well 2s by the 
powerful interpoſition of England, the king's 
zovernment was finally eftabliſhed. Mary laſt 
den that ſhadow of ſovereignty, which, amidſt 
all ker ſufferings, ſhe had hitherto retained 
*mong part of her own ſubjects. As the was 
vo longer permitted to have an ambaſlador at 
ite court of England, the only mark of dignity 
uch the had, for ſome time, enjoyed there, 
zue muſt henceforth be conſidered as an exile 
:pped of all the enſigns af royalty; guarded 
with anxiety in the one kingdom, and totally 
gclerted or 1 in the other. 

Kirkaldy and his aſſociates remained in Dru— 
ys cuſtody, and were treated by him with great 
Mmanity, until the queen of England, whoſe 
pEloners they were, ſhould determine their tate, 

U 2 Norton 
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Morton inſiſted that they ſhould ſuffer the 
puniſhment due to their rebellion and obRtinacy; 
and declared tliat, fo long as they were allow: 
to live, he did not reckon his own perſon or 
authority ſecure; and Elizabeth, without . 
garding Drury's honour, or his promiſes in he 
name, gave them up to the regent's diſpo-], 
He firſt confined them in ſeparate priſons; 5:4 
toon after [Auguſt 3], with Elzabeth's con- 
{ent, condemned Kirkaldy, and his brother, 3 
be hanged at the croſs of Edinburgh. Mes 
land, who did not expect to be treated me. 
favourably, prevented the ignominy of a pul: 
execution, by a voluntary death, and © eud-! 
& his days,” ſays Mclvil, “after the old Roman 
« faſhion J.“ 

While the regent was wreaking his vengennc* 
on the remains of her party in Scotland, * ary, 
incapable of affording them any relief, bewat'«. 
their misfortunes in the ſolitude of her prises. 
At the ſame time her health began to be m 
impaired by confinement and want of exerc:'-. 
At the entreaty of the French ambaſſador, 1. 
Shrewſbury, her keeper, was permitted to © 
duct her to Buxton-wells, not far from Ti" 
bury, the place of her imprifonment. Ce-!l, 
who lately had been created baron of Burleigh 
and lord high treaſurer of England, happenc 
to be there at the ſame time. Though r 
miniſter ever entered more warmly into the 
views of a ſovereign, or gave ſtronger proofs of 
his fidelity and attachment, than this great man, 
yet ſuch was Elizabeth's diſtruſt of every hat- 
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fan who approached the queen of Scots, that 
ker ſuſpicions, in conſequence of this interview, 
ſcem to have extended even to him; and, whit. 
Mary juſtly reckoned him her moſt dangerous 
enemy, he found ſome difficulty in perinading 
bis own miltreſs that, he was not partial to that 
unhappy queen m. 

'The wk of Alva was tlus year recalled from 
the government of the Netherland, where his 
naughty and oppreflive adminiſtration roufed a 
fpirit, in attempting to ſubdue which, Spain 
exhauſted its treaſures, 'rumed its armies, and 
to'! its glory. Requeſens, who ſucceeded him, 
was of a milder temper, and of a leſs enter- 
priùng genius. This event delivered Elizabeth 
tom the perpetual diſquietude, occationed by 
Alra's negotiations with the Scottiſh queen, 
aud his zeal for her mtcreſt. 

1574-] Though Scotland was now fettled in 
protound peace, many of the evils which ac- 
company civil war were {lll felt. The reſtraints 
ot law, which, in times of public confuſion, arc 
ſictle regarded even by civilized nations, were 
totally deſpiſed by a fierce people, unaccuſtomed 
to a regular adminiſtration of juſtice. The diſ- 
orders in every corner of the kingdom were 
become intolerable ; and, under the protection 
of the one or the other faction, crimes of every 
kind were committed with impunity. The re- 
rent ſet himſelf to redreſs theſe, and by his 
duſtry and vigour, order and ſecurity were re- 
eltabliſhed in the kingdom, But he loſt the 
reputation due to this unportant ſervice, by the 


m Strype, il, 248, 288. 
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avarice which he diſcovered in performing it 
and his own ͤexactions became more permcious 
to the nation than all the irregularities which he 
reitrained”. Spies and informers were eve 

where employed ; the remembrance of old of- 
fences was revived ; imaginary crimes were in- 
vented ; petty treſpaſſes were aggravated ; and 
delinquents were forced to compound for their 
lives, by the payment of exorbitant fines. At 
the ſame time the current coin was debaſed *; 
licences were fold for carrying on prohibited 
branches of commerce; uſual taxes were im 
poſed on commodities ; and all the refinements 
in oppreſſion, from which nations fo imperfectly 
polithed as the Scots are uſually exempted, were 
put in practice. None of theſe were complained 
of more loudly, or with greater reaton, than is 
injuſtice towards the church. "The third: ot 
benefices, out of which the clergy received ther 
ſubſiſtence, had always been ſlowly and irregu. 
larly paid to collectors appointed by the general 
aſſembly ; and, during the civil wars, no payment 
could be obtained in ſeveral parts of the king 


n See Append. No. XL. 

o 'The cor:uption of the coin, during Morton's adm 
ftration, was very great. Although the quantity of currer: 
money coined out of a pound of buliion was gradually in- 
creaſed by f..rmer princes, the ſtandard or finenefs ſuticred 
little alteration, and the mixture of alloy was nezriy te 
ſame with what is now uſed. But Morton mixed a fourth 
part of alloy with every pound of filver, and ſunk, by con 
ſequence, the value of coin in proportion. In the year 
I581, all the money coined by him was called in, and ap- 
pointed to be recoined. The ſtandard was reitored to the 
ſame purity as formerly, Ruddim. Pref. to Auderſ. 
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dom. Under colour of redreſſing this grievance, 
and upon a promiſe of aſſigning every miaiſter a 
ſtipend within his own pariſh, the regent ex- 
torted from the church the thirds to which. they 
had right by law. But the clergy, inſtead of 
reaping any advantage from this alteration, 
found that payments became more irregular and 
dilatory than ever. One miniſter was com- 
monly burdened with the care of four or fave 
pariſhes, a pitiful ſalary was allotted him, and 
the regent's inſatiable avarice ſeized on the reft 
of the fund s. 

The death of Charles IX. which happened 
tais year, was a new misfortune to the Scottiih 
queen, Henry III. who ſucceeded him, had 
not the ſame attachment to her perſon ; and his 
ſenlouly of the houſe of Guiſe, and obſequiouſ- 
els to the queen mother, greatly alienated him 
irom her iutereſt. 

The death of the duke of Chatelherault 
Jun. 22, 1575] muſt likewiſe be conſidered as 
ſome loſs to Mary. As the parliament had 
{r-quently declared him next heir to the crown, 
this entitled him to great reſpe&t among his 
countrymen, and enabled him, more than any 
other perſon in the kingdom, to counterbalance 
me regent's power. 

Soon after, at one of the uſual interviews be- 
ven the wardens of the Scottiſh and Engliſh 
1n:2zzhes, a ſculfle happened, in which the Engliſh 
were worſted; a few killed on the ſpot; and fir 
james Forretter, the warden, with ſeveral gentle- 


1:1 who attended him, taken priſoners. But both 


* Crowf, Meme 272. Spotl, 373. Cald, ii. 420+ 427» 
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Elizabeth and the regent were too ſenfible of the 
advantage which reſulted from the good under. 
ſtanding that ſubſiſted between the two king- 
doms, to allow this ſlight accident to interrupt it. 

The domeſtic tranquillity of the kingdom 
was in ſome danger of being diſturbed by an- 
pther cauſe. Though the perfons raiſed to the 
dignity of biſhops poſſeſſed very ſmall revenues, 
and a very moderate degree of power, the 
clergy, to whom the regent and all his meafſur-z 
were become extremely odious, began to be 
jealoys of that order. Knowing that corrup- 
tions ſteal into the church gradually, under 
honourable 1.ames, and upon decent pretence:, 
they were afraid that, from ſuch ſmall begin- 
nings, the hierarchy might grow in time to be 
as powerful and oppreſſive as ever. The chict 
author of theſe ſuſpicions was Mr. Andrew 
Melvil, a man diſtinguiſhed by his uncommon 
erudition, by the ſeverity of his manners, an! 
the mtrepidity of his mind. But, bred up 
the retirement of a college, he was unacquainted 
with the arts of life; and being more. attenti+” 
to the ends which he purſued, than to the 
means which he employed for promoting them, 
he often defeated laudable deligns, by the im- 
petuoſity and imprudence with which he carricd 
them on. A queſtion was moved by him in the 
aſſembly, 4 whether the office of biſhop, 28 
now exerciſed in the kingdom, were agreeable 
to the word of God? In the eeccleſiaſtical 
Jjudicatories, continual complaints were made of 
the biſhops for neglect of duty, many of which 
their known remiſſneſs too well juſtified. The 
biſhop of Dunkeld, being accuſed of dilapida!- 
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ing his benefice, was found guilty by tlie af- 


'enbly. The regent, inſtead of checking, con- 
ned at theſe diſputes about ecclefiafiical go- 
wernment, as they diverted the zeal of the 
elorgy from attending to his daily encroachments 
on the patrimony of the church 4. | 

1 576, ] The weight of the regent's oppreſſive 
adminiſtration had, hitherto, fallen chiefly on 
'hoſe in the lower and middle rank; but te 
741 now to take fuch ſteps as convinced the 
2vbler, that their dignity would not long exempt 
em trom feeling the effects of his power. An 
acrident, which was a frequent cauſe of diſ- 
don among the Scottiſh nobles, occaſioned a 
({iftorence between the earls of Argyll and 
Athul A vital of the former had made {ome 
depredations on the lands of the latter. Athol 
Wok arms to puniſh the offender; Argyll, to 
protect him; and this ignoble quarret they were 
cody to decide in the held, when the regent, 
„ mterpoſing his authority, obliged them to 
diſband their forces. Both of them had been 
gui y of irregularities, which, though common, 
vere contrary to the letter of the law. Of 
ele the regent took advantage, and reſolved 
'© found on them a charge of treaſon. Tlus 
'-\ign was revealed to the two earls by one of 
"Lorton's retainers. The common danger, to 
witch they were expoſed, compelled them to 
:orget old quarrels, and to unite in a cloſe 
confedcracy for their mutual defence, Their 
tunction rendered them formidable; they de- 
piled the ſummons which the regent gave them 


4 Cald. Aﬀemblies, 1574, Kc. Johnft. Hilt. 15. 
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to appear before a court of juſtice; and he was 
obliged to deſiſt from any . proſecution. 
But the injury he intended made a deep im- 
preſſion on their minds, and drew upon hin 
ſevere vengeance t. 

Nor was he more fucceſsful in an temp 
which he made, to load lord Claud Tamilton 
with the guilt of having formed a confpiracy 
againſt his life. Though thoſe who were ſup- 
poled to be his accomplices, were ſeized ard 
tortured, no evidence of any thing criminal 
appeared; but, on the contrary, many circum» 
ſtances diſcovered his innocence, as well as th: 
regent's ſecret views, in imputing to him ſuch 
an odious detign *, 

1577-] "The Scottiſh nobles, who were almo!. 
equal to their munarchs in power, and treated 
by them with much diſtinction, obſerved thef: 


utmoſt indignation. The people, who, under a 
form of government extremely ſimple, had beca 
little accuitomed to the burden of taxes, com- 
plained loadly of the regent's rapacity. And 
all began to turn their eyes towards the young 
kiry, from whom they expected the redreſs ol 
all their grievances, and the return of a more 
gentle and more equal adminiſtration. | 
Tames was now in the twelfth year of his arc. 
The queen, oon after his birth, had committed 
him to the care of the earl of Mar, and during 
the civil wars he had reſided ſecurely in the 
caſtle of Stirling. Alexander Erſkine, the. 
nobleman's brother, had the chief direction of 


F Crawt, Mem. 285; ® Ibid. 287. 
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kis education. Under him, the famous Buchanan 
acted as preceptor, together with three other 
maſters, the moſt eminent the nation afforded 
for {kill in thoſe ſciences which were deemed 
neceſſary for a prince. As the young king 
' thewed an uncommon paſſion for learning, and 
made great progreſs in it, the Scots fancied that 
they 121 diſcovered in him all thoſe virtues 
which the fondneſs or credulity of ſubjects 
vivally aſcribe to princes during their minority. 
But as James was till far from that age at which 
he law permitted him to aſſume the reins of 
government, the regent did not ſufficiently 
attend to the ſentiments of the people, nor 
rellect how naturally theſe prejudices in his 
tuwour might encourage the king to anticipate 
mat period. He not only neglected to ſecure 
the triendſhip of thofe who were about the 
king's perfon, and who poſſeſſed his ear, but. 
had even exaſperated ſome of them by perſonal 
wurics, Their reſentment concurred with the 
ambition of others, in infuſing into the kin 
carly ſuſpicions of Morton's power and deſigns. 
A king, they told him, had often reaſon to Bn, 
ſeldom to love, a regent. Prompted by ambi. 
tion, and by intereſt, he wonld. endeavour - to 
xcep the prince in perpetual infancy, at a diſ- 
tance from his ſubjects, and unacquainted with 
buſineſs. A ſmall degres of vigour, however, 
was ſufficient to break the yoke. Subjects 
naturally reverence their ſovereign, and become 
impatient of the temporary and delegated jurif- 
diction of a regent, Morton had governed with 
iigour unknown to the ancient monarchs of 
Scotlaud. The nation groaned under his 1 8 
| ions, 
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fions, and would welcome the ſirſt proſpect of 
a milder adminiſtration. At preſent the King's 
name was hardly mentioned in Scotland, 
friends were without influence, and his favouri-: 
without honour. But one eftort would diſco 
Morton's power to be as feeble as it was ar 
bitrary. The ſame attempt would put himſelf 
in poſſeſſion of his juſt authority, and refcy- 
the nation from intolerable tyranny, If he d 
not regard his own rights as a king, let i 
liſten, at leait, to the cries of his people*, 
Theſe ſuggeſtions made a deep impreſſion 01 
the young king, who was trained up in 
opinion that he was horn to command. tis 
approhation of the deſign, however, wes of 
ſmall conſequence, without the concurrence 9 
the nobles. The earls of Argyll and Athcl, 
two of the moſt powerful of that body, wer 
animated with implacable reſentment again 
the regent. To them the cabal in Stirling. 
caſtle communicated the plot which was on 
foot; and they entering warmly into it, Alcx- 
ander Erſkine, who, hnce the death of his 
brother, and during the minority of his neplicw, 
had the command of that fort, and the cuilo; 
of the king's perſon, admitted them ſecretly 
into the king's preſence. They gave him the 
ſame account of the miſery of his ſubjeRs, und 
the regent's arbitrary adminiſtration ; they com- 
plained loudly of the injuſtice with which thei2- 
{elves had been treated, and beſought the king. 
as the only means for redreſſing the grievances 
of the nation, to call a council of all the noble. 
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ame conſented, and letters were iſſued ip his 
name for that purpoſe ; but the two earl; took 
care that they ſhould be ſent only to ſuch as 
„ere known to bear no good will to Morton u. 
The number of theſe was, however, ſo con- 
Glerable, that on the day appointed, far the 
greater part of the nobles aſſembled at Stirling; 
and ſo highly were they incenſed againſt Mor- 
ion, that although, on receiving intelligence of 
Argyll and Achol's interview with the king, he 
„d made a feint as if he would reſign the re- 
cency, they adviſed the king [| March 24, 1578], 
without regarding this ofter, to deprive him of 
his office, and to take the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment into his own hands. Lord Glamis the 
chancellor, and Herries, were appointed to 
ignify this reſolut ion to Morton, who was at 
that time in Dalkeith, his uſual place of reſi- 
.cace, Nothing could equal the joy with which 
(#118 unexpected reſolution filled the nation, but 
the ſurpriſe occaſioned by the ſeeming alacrit 
with which the regent deſcended from ſo high 
a tation. Fle neither wanted ſagacity to * 
che danger of reſigning, nor inclination to keep 
ooTefſion of an office, for the expiration of 
which the law had fixed ſo diſtant a term. But 
the ſources whence the faction of which he 
» a3 head derived their ſtrength, had either failed, 


dow ſupphed his adverſaries with the means 


vi lumbling him. The commons, the city of 
dinburgh, the clergy, were all totally alienated 
rom him, by his multiplied oppreſſions. Eliza- 
beth, having lately bound herſelf by treaty, to 
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ſend a conſiderable body of troops to the afſiit. 
ance of the inhabitants of the Netherlands, wh, 
were ſtruggling for liberty, had little leiſurc t 
attend to the affairs of Scotland; and as ſhe 1:14 
nothing to dread from France, in whoſe connci! 
the princes of Lorrain had not at that tine 
much influence, ſhe was not diſpleaſed, perhap, 
at the birth of new factions in the kingdom. 
Even thoſe nobles, who had long been jo 
with Morton in faction, or whom he had um- 
tached to his perſon by benefits, Glamis, Lind- 
ſay, Ruthven, Pitcairn the ſecretary, Murray 
of Tillibardin comptroller, all deferted his fall. 
ing fortunes, and appeared in the council at 
Stirling, So many concurring circumſtance: 
convinced Morton of his own weakneſs, nd 
determined him to give way to a torrent, which 
was too impetuous to he reſiſted. He attended 
the chancellor and Herries to Edinburg! 
March 12]; was preſent when the king's #-- 
ceptance of the government was proclaim : 
and, in the preſence of the people, ſurrendere! 
to the King all the authority to which he had 
ary claim in virtue of his office. This c-rc- 
mony was accompanied with ſuch exceſſivc 
and acclamations of the multitude, as added, 
doubt, to the anguiſh which an ambitious {nt 


muſt feel, when compelled to renounce ſupreme 


power; and convinced Morton how entirely he 
had loſt the affeQtions of his countrymen. EI. 
obtained, however, from the king an act con 
taining the approbation of every thing done 
him in the exerciſe of his office, and a pardos, 
in the moſt ample form that his fear or cautiod 
could deviſe, of all paſt offences, crimes, and 

treatons- 
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treaſons. The nobles, who adhered to the king, 
bound themſelves under a great penalty, to procure 
the ratification of this act in the firſt parliament x. 
A council of twelve peers was appointed to 
aſſut the king in the adminiſtration of afairs, 
Morton, deferted by his own party, and unable 
to {lruggle with the faction which governed ab- 
{viutely at court, retired to one of his ſeats, and 
ſec med to enjoy the tranquillity, and to be gc- 
pied only in the amuſements of a country uſes 
His mind, however, was deeply diſquieted « th 
all the ancaſy reſlections Which accompany d. 
appo iuted ambition, and intent on ſchemes tor 
recovering his former grandeur, Even in this 
retreat, which the people called the Lion's da, 
};is wealth and abilities rendered him formidable ; 
and the new countellors were ſo imprudent as t 
rouſe him, by the precipitancy with which they 
haſtened to {trip him of all the remains of pow: o 
They required him to ſurrender the cattle of 
Edinburgh, which was ſtill in his poſteition, 
He refuſed at firſt to du ſo, and began to pre- 
pare for its defence; but the citizens of Edin- 
burgh having taken arms, and repulied part ot 
the garriſon, which was ſent out to guard a 
c0nv0y ot provilions, he was obliged to give UP 
wt mportare. fortreis without reſiſtance. 'I his 
encouraged his adverſaries to call a parhamevt ta 
meet at Edinburgh, and to multiply their de— 


mands upon him, in fuch a manner, as convinced 
he 


kim that nothing leſs than his utter ruin would 


zatisfy their inveterate hatred, 
Their power and popularity, however, began 
aircady to decline. The chancellor, the ableſt 


* Spotſw. 278. Crawf. Mem. 289. Cald. ii, 522. 
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and molt moderate man in the party, having beer, 
killed at Stirling, in an accidental rencounte: 
between his followers and thoſe of the earl cf 
Crawford; Athol, who was appointed his ſuc- 
ceſſor in that high office, the earls of Eglinton, 
Caithneſs, and lord Ogilvie, all the prime fe von- 
rites at court, were either avowed papiſts, 7 
ſuſpected of leaning to the opinions of that ſect. 
In an age when the return of popery was ſo much 
and fo juſtly dreaded, this gave univerſal alarm. 
As Morton had always treated the papiſts wit! 
* this unſeaſonable favour to perſons ot that 
religion made all zealous proteſtants remember 
that circumſtance in his adminiſtration with great 
aiſe J. 

Morton, to whom none of theſe particulars 
were unknown, thought this the proper juncture 
for ſetting to work the inſtruments which he had 
been preparing. Having gained the contidence 
of the earl of Mar, and of the counteſs his mother, 
he inſinuated to them, that Alexander Erſkine 
had formed a plot to deprive his nephew of the 
government of Stirling-caſtle, and the culto» 
of the king's perſon ; and eaſily induced an an- 
bitious woman, and a youth of twenty, to em- 
ploy force to prevent this ſuppoſed injury. 
carl repairing ſuddenly to Stirling [April 20 _, 
and being admitted as uſual into the caſtle with 
his attendants, ſeized the gates early in the morn- 
ing, and turned out his uncle, who dreaded +3 
danger from his hands. The ſoldiers of the garni. 
ſon ſubmitted to him as their governor, and, with 
uttle danger and no effuſion of blood, he became 
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mailer both of the king's perſon, and of the 


fortreſs ?. 

An event ſo unexpected occaſioned great gon 
ternution. Though Morton's hand dia not ap- 
prur in the execution, he was umverſally believed 
be the author of the attempt. Thc new 
counſellors ſaw it to be neceſſary, for then »wn 
\atety, to change their meaſures, and, inſtca of 
wrſuing him with ſuch implacable reſentment, to 
enter into terms of accommodation with an ad- 
verfery, ſtill fo capable of creating them trouble. 
- or were named, on each fide, to adjuſt their 
{ferences They met not far from Dalk-:th ; 
d when they had brought matters near a con- 
cluſion, Morton, who was too ſagacious not to 
prove the advantage which their lecurity and 
their attention to the treaty aflorded him, ſet out 
the night-time for Stirling, and having gaiued 
Murray of Tillibardin, Mar's uncle, was admit- 
tech by him into the caſtle [May 24]; and ma- 
ging matters there with his uſual dexterity, he 
loon had more entirely the command of the fort 
than the earl himſelf. He was likewiſe admitted 
o a ſeat in the privy council, and acquired ag 
omplete an aſcendant in it à. 

As the time appointed for the meeting of par- 
zament at Edinburgh now approached, this gave 
him ſome anxiety, He was afraid of conducting 
the young king to a city whoſe inhabitants were 
% much at the devotion of the adverſe faction. 
le was no leſs unwilling to leave Jameg#belind 
zt Stirling. In order to avoid this dilemma, he 
(lucd a proclamation in the king's name, chang- 


+ Cad, l. 535, „ Ibio, l. 536. 
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ing the place of meeting from Edinburgh tg 
Stirling caſtle, This Athol and his party rc. 
preſented as a ſep altogether unconſtitutiona! 
"The king, ſaid they, is Morton's priſoner ; 1 

pretended couuſellors arc his ſlaves; a parliament, 
to which all the nobles may repair without fear, 
and where they may deliberate with freedom, 
abſolutely neceſſary ior ſettling the nation, after 
diſorders of ſuch long continuance. But in an 
aſſembly, called contrary to all form, held within 
the wallz of a garriſon, and overawed by armes 
men, what fafety could members expect? what 
liberty could prevail in debate? or what bene! 
reſult to the pubuc? The parliament met, how- 
cver, on the day appointed | July 25], and not- 
withſtanding the proteſtation of the earl of Mon- 
troſe and lord Lindiay, in name of their party, 
proceeded to buſinets. Ihe king's acceptanc. 
of the government was confirmed; the act grant 
to Morton, for his ſecurity, ratified ; ſome re- 
gulations, with regard to the numbers and auth a- 
rity of the privy council, were agreed upon; an 
a penſion for lite granted to the countels of Mar, 
er had been fo inſtrumental in bringing about 
the late revolution b, 

Meanwhile Argyll, Athol, and their followers, 
took arms, upon the ſpecious pretence of reſcu- 
ing the king from captivity, and the kingdom 
from oppreſſion. James himſelf, impatiegt of 
the ſervitude in which he was held, by a man 
whom he had long been taught to hate, ſecretly 
encouraged their enterpriſe ; though, at the ſam 
time, he was obliged not only to diſavow then 


b Cald. li, 547. Parl. 5 Jac, 6, 
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in public, but to levy forces againſt them, and 
cven to declare, by proclamation. [Aug. 11 ], 
that he was perfectly free from any conſtraint, 
ther upon his perſon or his will. Both fides 
y1ickly took the field. Argyll and Athol were 
it the head of ſeven thouſand men; the earl of 
ungus, Morton's nephew, met them with an 
.rmy five thouſand ſtrong; neither party, how- 
Wer, was eager to engage. Morton diſtruited 
the fidelity of his own troops. The two earls 
were ſenſible that a ſingle victory, however com- 
ete, would not be deciſive; and as they were 
no condition to underake the hege of Stirling- 
ca'tle, where the king was kept, their ſtrength 
il ſoon be exhauſted, while Morton's own 
wealth, and the patronage of the queen of 
Figland, might furniſh him with endleſs re- 
orcs. By the mediation of Bowes, whom 
\1,abeth had ſent into Scotland to negotiate 
11 accommodation between the two factions, a 
ty was concluded, in conſequence of- which, 
{\rzvll and Athol were admitted into the king's 
protence ; ſome of their party were added to the 
nr: vy council; and a convention of nobles called, 
der to bring all remaining differences to an 
amicable iſſue ©, 

As ſoon as James aſſumed the government into 
215 own hands, he diſpatched the abbot of Dun- 
tering to inform Elizabeth of that event; to 
ter to renew the alliance between the two 
gdoms; and to demand poſſeſſion of tie 
citate which had lately fallen to him by the death 
3: his grandmother. the counteſs of Lennox. 


c Crawf. Mem. 307. 
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That lady's ſecond ſon had left one daughter, 
Arabella Stewart, who was born in England 
Aud as the chief objection againſt the preten. 
Hons of the Scottiſh line to the crown of Enc- 
land, was that maxim of Engliſh law, which cn. 
cludes aliens from any right of inheritance within 
the kingdom, Elizabeth, by granting this d-- 
mand, would have eſtabliſhed a precedent » 
James's favour, that might have been deems: 
deciſive, with regard to a point which it bad 
been her conſtant care to keep undecided. Wia 
out ſuffering this delicate queſtion to be tric, 
or allowing any new light to be thrown on th, 
which ſhe conſidered as the great myſtery of he. 
reign, the commanded lord Burleigh, maiter 9! 
the wards, to ſequeiter the rents of the eſtate ; 
and by this method of proceeding, gave the 
gScottith king carly warning how neccifary it 
would be to cout her favour, if ever he hopes 
for ſucceis in claims of greater importance, b. 
egually liable to be controverted d. 

1570.] After many delays, and with muc! 
difficulty, the contending nobles were at la 
brought to ſome agreement. But it was fol 
lowed by a tragical event, Morton, in token 
of reconcilement, having invited the leaders 9 
the oppoſite party to à great entertainment, 
Athol the chancellor was ſogn after taken 
and died within a few days [April 24].. Tic 
ſymptoms and violence of the diſeaſe gave rilc to 
ſtrong ſuſpicions of his being poiſoned ; and 
though the phyſicians, who opened his body, 
citicicd in opinion as to the cauſe of the dite. 


. 4 Camd. 461, 
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per, the chancellor's relations publicly accuſed 
Morton of that odious crime. The advantage 
which viſibly accrued to him, by the removal of 
a man of great abilities, and averſe from all his 
meaſures, was deemed a {ſufficient proof of his 
Fuilt by the people, who are ever fond of im- 
putiug the death of eminent perſons to extra- 
ordinary cauſes e. 

'Fhe office of chancellor was heſtowed upon 
Argyll, whom this preferment reconciled, in a 
ercat meaſure, to Morton's adminiſtration. He 
Id now recovered all the authority which he 
poiſelied during his regency, and had entirely 
broken, or batfied, the power and cabals of his 
enemies. None of the great families remained to 
he the objects of his jealouſy, or to obſtruct his 
dcligns, but that of Hamilton. The earl of 
Arran, the eldeſt brother, had never recovered the 
hock which he received from the ill ſucceſs of 
us paſhon for the queen, and had now altogether 
ot his reaſon. Lord John, the ſecond brother, 
12 in poſſeſſion of the family eſtate. Lord 
ud was commendator of Paiſly; both of 
them young men, ambitious and enterprifing. 
Morton dreaded their influence in the kingdom; 
{1 courtiers hoped to ſhare their ſpoils amon 
en; and as all princes naturally view their 
'ucceſſors with jealouſy and hatred, it was ea 
o infuſe thele paſſions into the mind of the 
zung king, A. pretence was at hand to juſtif 
the moſt violent proceedings. The pardon, ſti- 
puated in the treaty of Perth, did not extend to 
loch as were acceſſary to the murder of the re- 
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gents Murray or Lennox. Lord John and hi. 


brother were ſuſpected of being the authors of 


both theſe crimes, and had been included in: 
general act of attainder on that account, With. 
out ſummoning them to trial, or examining « 
ſingle witneſs to prove the charge, this attainder 
was now tbought ſufficient to ſubject them to a 
the penalties which they would have incurred h 
being formally convicted. The earls of Morto, 
Mar, and Eglinton, together with the lords Rut“ 
ven, Boyd, nnd Cathcart, received a commiſſion 
to ſeize their perſons and eftates. On a few 
hours warning, a conſiderable body of troops ws 
reaty, and marched towards Hamilton in hoilile 
array. Happily the two brothers made their 
eſcape, though with great difficulty, But their 
lands were confiſcated ; the caftles of Hamilton 
and Draftan beficged ; thoſe who defended then 
puniſhed, The earl of Arran, though incapable, 
from his ſituation, of commnting any crime, waz 
involved, by a ſhameſul abuſe of law, in the com. 
mon ruin of his family; and as if he, too, could 
have been guilty of rebellion, he was confined a 
cloſe priſoner. "Theſe proceedings, ſo contrary 
to the fundamental principles of juſtice, were |! 
ratifhed in the ſubſequent parliament f. 

About this time Mary font by Nau her ſecre- 
tary, a letter to her ſon, together with ſo: 
zewels of value, and a veit embroidered with hc: 
own hands, But as ſhe gave him only the title 
of prince of Scotland, the meſſenger was dit. 
miſfed without being admitted into his pre- 
lence t. | 


f Crawf. Mem. 311. Spotly, 306. 
s Crawf, Mem, 314. 
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Though Elizabeth had, at this time, no par- 
{cular reaſon to fear any attempt of the popiſh 
princes in Mary's favour, ſhe ſtill continued to 
ard her with the ſame anxious care. "The ac- 
quifition of Portugal, on the one hand, and the 
deſence of the Netherlands, on the other, fully 
-mployed the councils and arms of Spain. France, 
tern in pieces by inteſtine commotions, and under 
z weak and capricious prince, deſpiſed and diſs 
truſted by his own ſubjects, was in no condition 
t© diſturb its neighbours. Elizabeth had long 
amuſed that court 10 carrying on a treaty of 
marriage with the duke of Alengon, the king's 
brother. But whether, at the age of forty- ive, 
ſhe really intended to marry a prince of twenty; 
w.cther the pleaſure of being flattered and court- 
a, made her liſten to the addreſſes of fo young 
1 lover, whom ſhe allowed to viſit her at two 
erent times, and treated with the moſt diſ- 
puſhing reſpect; or whether conſiderations of 
\tere!t predominated in this as well as in every 
>ther tranſaction of her reign, are problems in 
tiſtory which we are not concerned to reſolve. 
During the progreſs of this negotiation, which 
ds drawn out to an extraordinary length, Mary 
-vuld expect no aſlſtance from the French 
gurt, and ſeems to have held little correſpond- 
ne with it z and there was no period in her 
ign, wherein Elizabeth enjoyed more perfect 
ecuritv. 
Morton ſeems at this time to have been equally 
dure; but his ſecurity was not ſo well-founded. 
He had weathered out one ftorm, had cruſhed 
las adverſaries, and was again in poſſeſſion of the 
le direction of affairss But as the king was 
now 
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now of an age when the character and dif. 
tious of the mind begin to unfold them{ciy::, 
and to become viſible, the ſmalleſt attention + 
theſe might have convinced him, that t 
was reuſon to expect new and more dangero 
attacks on his power. James early difcov+r; 
that exceflive attachment to favourites, wh: 
accomparied him through his whole liſe. 
paſſion, which naturally ariſes from inexper! 
and youthful warmth of heart, was, at his g. 
far from being culpable; nor could it uc 
cxpeced that the choice of the objects, on whor 
he placed his affections, ſhould be made w:i! 
great ſkill. The molt confiderable of them 
Eſme Stewart, a native of Fraitce, and fon of « 
tecond brother of the earl of Lennox. He wa 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of lord D* Aubignd, ar 
eſtate in France, which delcended to him ten 
his anceſtors, on whom it had been confc::: / 
in reward of their valour and ſervices to the 


French crown. He arrived in Scotland about 
tluis time [Sept. 8], on purpoſe to demand the 
eſtate and title of Lennox, to witch he 1 -- 
tended :: legal right. He was received at wi 
by the king with the reſpect due to ſo nts 
relation. The gracefulneſs of his perſon, 
elegance of his dreſs, and his courtly behaviour, 
made a great impreſſion on James, who, even 
his more mature years, was little able tors 
theſe frivolous charms ; and his affection 0 

with its uſual rapidity and profuſion. M un 
a few days after Stewart's appearance at Ccyiltt, 
he was created lord Aberbrothock, ſoon 1 
ear}, and then duke of Lennox, governor 0! 
Dunbarton caſtle, captain of the guard, 


Te 
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lord of the bed- chamber, and lord high cham- 
berlain. At the ſame time, and without any of 
the envy or emulation which is uſual among can- 
didates for favour, captam James Stewart, the 
ſecond fon of lord Ochiltree, grew into great 
confidence. But notwithſtanding this union, 
ennox and captain Stewart were perſons of 
very oppoſite characters. The former was natu- 
rally gentle, humane, candid, but unacquaint- 
d with the flate of the country, and miſled or 
milnformed by thoſe whom he truſted; not un- 
worthy to be the companion of the young king 
n his amuſcments, but utterly diſqualiſied for 
acting as a minitter in directing his affairs. The 
latter was remarkable for all the vices which 
render a man formidable to his country, and a 
pernicious counſellor to his prince; nor did he 
poſlels any one virtue to counterbalance theſe 
s vices, unleſs dexterity in conducting his own 
deſigus, and an enterpriſing courage, ſuperior to 
he ſenſe of danger, may paſs by that name. 
Unrcltramed by religion, regardleſs of de- 
:vncy, and undiſmayed by oppolition, he 
aimed at objects ſeemingly unattainable ; but 
der a prince void of experience, and blind 
wo all the defects of thoſe who had gained 
us favonr, his audacity was ſucceſsful; and 
Lonours,. wealth, and power were the reward 
v1 his crimes. 
Both the favourites concurred in employing 
ther whole addreſs to undermine Morton's credit, 
1, viich alone obſtructed their full poſſeſſion of 
or power. As James had been bred up with an 
averſion for that nobleman, who endeavoured ra- 
ther to maintain che authority of a tutor, than to 
VOL. 11, * act 
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* is 


act with the obſequiouſneſs of a minifter, they 


tound it no difficult matter to a: compliſh their de- 


ſign. Morton, who could no longer keep the 
king: ſhut up within ghe walls of Stirling-cait! le, 
having called a parliament to mect at Edinburg 
[Oct. 17], brought him thither. James mache 
his entry into the capital with great folemm: v ; 
the citizens received him with the loudeſt acc. 
mations of joy, and with many expenſive * 
geauts, according to the mode of that a age. Afﬀtc 
a long period of thirty- ſeven years, during wh: 1 
Scotland had bcen lubjected to the delegated 
power of regents, or to the feeble governine., 
of a woman; after having ſuffered all then 
ries of civil w ar, and felt the inſolence of fore, 
armies, the nation rejoiced to fee the Ber 
once more in the hands of a king. Fond «v1 
of that ſhadow of authority, which a prince 
hifteen could poltels, the Scots flattered then 
{clves, that union, order, and tranquilhty www 
now be rettored to the kjiagdom. James opens 
the parliament with extraordinary pomp, UL 
nothing remarkable paſled m it. 

1580. ] Theſe demonſtrations, however, of che 
people's love and attachment to their foverr! 
eacuuraged the favourites to continue their 
nuations againſt Morton ; and as the king now 
reſided in the palace of Holy rood-houſe, 4 
which all his ſubjects had acceſs, the * 
againſt the earl grew daily ſtronger, and the 
intrigue, which occaſioned his fall, ripened gra- 
dually. 

Morton began to be ſenſible of his danger, 
and endeavourcd to put a ſtop to the career ot 
Lennox's preferment, by repreſcating him as a 
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rmidahle enemy to the reformed religion, a 
erat agent in favour of p- pery, and a known 

atlary of the houle of Guiſe. The clergy, 
„et to believe .. ry rumour of this kind, ſpread 
the alarm among the people. But Lennox, 
either out of complaiſauce to his matter, or con- 
vinced by the arguments of fome learned divines 
xhom the ki ng appointed to inſtruct him in the 
principles of the proteſtant religion, publicly re- 
aounced the errors of popery in the church of 
St, Giles, and declared himſelf a member of the 
church of Scotland, by ſigning her conteſſion 
of faith, This, though it did not remove all 
ſuſpicions, nor hlence fome zealous preachers, 
abated, in a great degree, the force of the ac- 
cuſation d. 

On the other hand, a rumour prevailed that 
Morton was preparing to ſeize the king's perſon 
and to carry him into England. Whether deſpair 
of maintaining his power by any other means, had 
driven him to make any overture of that kind to 

the Engliſh court, or whether it was a calumny 
invented by his adverſaries to render him odious, 
c _ now be determined with certainty. As 
declared at his death that fuch a deſign had 
never entered into his thoughts, the latter ſeems 
to be molt probable. It afforded a pretence, 
however, for reviving the office of lord cham- 
berlain, which had been for ſome time difuſed 
That hononr was conferred on Lennox, Alex 
a1 der Erſkine, Morton's capital enemy, was bs 


<cputy z they had under them a band of gentle» 


d Crawf, Mem. 319. Spotſw. 308. 
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men, who were appointed conſtantly to atten 
the king, and to guard his perſon !. 
orton was not ignorant of what his ener 

intended to inſinuate by ſuch unuſual precaution: 
for the king's ſafety ; and as his laſt reſourc 
applied to Elizabeth, whoſe protection had 
often ſtood him in ſtead in his greateſt difficult ice. 
In conſequence of this application, Bowes, hc: 
envoy, acculed Lennox of practices againſt the 
peace of the two kingdoms, and inſiſted, in lier 
name, that he ſhould inſtantly be removed fro 
the privy council, Such an unprecedented de- 
mand was confidered by the counſellors as a: 
affront to the king, and an encroachment on 
the independence of the kingdom. They 2 
fected to call in queſtion the envoy's powers, aud 
upon that pretence refuſed him farther audience 
and he retiring in diſguſt, and without taking 
leave, fir Alexander Home was ſent to gxpoſtu- 
late with Elizabeth on the ſubject. Afﬀtc: 
the treatment which her envoy bad received, 
Elizabeth thought it below her dignity to ad. 
mit Home into her preſence. Burleigh, 0 
whom he was commanded to impart his com. 
miſſion, reproached him with his maſter's ingra- 
titude towards a benefactreſs who had placed th 
crown on his head, and required him to advi/: 
the king to beware of ſacrificing the friendſhip 
of ſo neceſſary an ally to the giddy humours 
of a young man, without experience, and 


itrongly ſuſpected of principles and attachment? 


| Crawf. Mem. 320. 
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incompatible with the happineſs of the Scottiſh 
nation. 

This accuſation of Lennox, haſtened, in all 
probability, Morton's fall. The act of indem- 
nity, which he had obtained when he religaed 
the regency, was worded with ſuch ſcrupulous 
cnactneſs, as almoſt ſcreened him from any legal 
proſceution. The murder of the late king was 
the only crime which could not, with decency, 
be inſerted in a pardon granted by his fon. 
Here Morton {til} lay open to the penalties of 
the law, and captain Stewart, who ſhunned no 
action, however deſperate, if it led to power or 
to fayour, entered the council-chamber while the 
king and nobles were aſſembled [Dec. 300, and fall- 
117 on his knees, accuſed Morton of being acceſſary, 
7, according to the language of the Scottiſh law, 
and part, in the conſpiracy againit the life 
his majeſty's father, and offered, under the 
nal penalties, to verify this charge by legal 
dence. Morton, who was preſent, heard this 
iccufation with firmneſs; and replied with a 
Jidaintul ſmile, proceeding either from con- 
tempt of the infamous character of his accuſer, 
or from conſciouſneſs of his own 1anocence, 
that his known zeal in puniſhing thoſe who 
were ſuſpected of that deteſtable crime, might 
well exempt himſelf from any ſuſpicion of being 
accellary to it; nevertheleſs, he would cheer- 
fully ſubmit to a trial, either in that place or in 
any other court ; and doubted not but his own 
innocence, and the malice of his enemies, would 
then appear in the cleareſt light.” Stewart, 
who was ſtill on his knees, began to inquire how 
ie would reconcile his beſtowing ſo many honours 

Y 3 on 
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on Archibald Douglas, whom he certainly 
knew to be one of the murderers, with his pre. 
te ided zeal againſt that crime. Morton was ready 
to anſwer. But the king commanded both t- 
be removed. The earl was confined, firſt 5: 
all to his own houſe, and then committed 
to the caſtle of Edinburgh [Jan. 2, 1581, 
of which Alexander Erſkine was goverior ; 
and as if it had not been a ſufficient indignity 
to ſubject him to the power of one of his enemies 
he was ſoon after carried to Dunbarton, of 
which Lennox had the command. A Warrant 
was likewiſe iſſued [Jan. 18] for apprehending 
Archibald Douglas; but he, having received 
timely intelligence of the approaching danger, 
fled into England k. 

The earl of Angus, who imputed theſe vio- 
lent proceedings, not to hatred againſt Mort: 
alone, but to the ancient enmity between th. 
houſes of Stewart and of Douglas, and who be— 
heved that a conſpiracy was now formed for th. 
deſtruction of all who bore that name, was 
ready to take arms in order to reſcue his kin 
man. But Morton abſolutely forbad any fn-': 
attempt, and declared that he would rather 
ſuffer ten thouſaud deaths, than bring an im- 
putation upon his own character by ſeeming tv 
decline a trial!. 

Elizabeth did not fail to interpoſe, with 


warmth, in behalf of a man who had contributed 


ſo much to preſerve her influence over Scotland. 
The late tranſactions in that kingdom had given 
her great uneafineſs, The power which Len- 
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nox had acquired independent of her was dan- 

5 gerous; the treatment her ambaſſadors had met 
& with differed greatly from the reſpect with which 
F the Scots were in uſe to receive her miniſters ; 
and the attack now made on Morton fully con- 
vinced her that there was an intention to ſow 
the ſeeds of diſcord between the two nations, 
and to feduce James into a new alliance with 
France, or into a marriage with ſome popiſh 
princeſs. Full of theſe apprehenſions, the order- 
ed a conſiderable body of troops to be aſſembled 
on the borders of Scotland, and diſpatched Ran- 
dolph as her ambaſſador into that kingdom. 
He addreſſed himſelf not only to James, and 
to his council, but to a convention of eſtates, 
met at that time. He began with enumerating 
the extraordinary benefits which Elizabeth had 
conferred on the Scottiſh nation, that with- 
out demanding a ſingle foot of land for her- 
(elf, without encroaching on the liberties of the 
kingdom in the ſmalleſt article, ſhe had, at the 
expence of the blood of her ſubjects and the 
treaſures of her crown, reſcued the Scots from 
the dominion of France, eſtabliſhed among them 
true religion, and put them in poſſeſſion of their 
ancient rights: that from the beginning of civil 
diflonſions in the kingdom, ſhe had protected 
thoſe who eſpouſed the king's cauſe, and by 
her aſſiſtance alone, the crown had been pre- 
ſerved on his head, and all the attempts of the 
adverſe faction baffled: that an union, unknown 
to their anceſtors, but equally beneficial to both 
s £*ingdoms, had ſubſiſted for a long period of 
bars; and though ſo many popiſh princes had 
combined to diſturb this happy Rate of * 
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her care, and their conſtancy, had hitherto 
ſeated all theſe efforts: that ſhe had obſerved of 
late an unuſual coldneſs, diſtruſt, and eſtrange- 
ment in the Scottiſh council, which ſhe co 
impute to none but to Lennox, a ſubject o 
France, a retainer to the houſe of Guiſe, ed 
up in the errors of popery, and ftill ſuſpected ot 
favouring that ſuperſtition. Not ſatisfied with 
having mounted ſo faſt to an uncommon height 
of power, which he exerciſed with all the rath- 
neſs of youth, and all the ignorance of + 
ſtranger ; nor thinking it enough to have de- 
prived the earl of Morton of the authority dus 
to his abilities and experience, he had contpired 
the ruin of that nobleman, who had often 
poſed his life in the king's cauſe, who had con- 
tributed more than any other ſubject to place 
him on the throne, to reſiſt the encroachment: 
of popery, and to preſerve the union betwer: 
the two kingdoms. If any zeal for religion 
remained among the nobles in Scotland, ii 
they wiſhed for the continuance of amity with 
England, if they valued the privileges of thr 
own order, hc called upon them, in the name of 
his miſtreſs, to remove ſuch a pernicious cout: 
ſellor as Lennox from the preſcnce of the your, 
king, to reſcue Morton out of the hands of his 
avowed enemy, and ſecure to him the beneſit of 
a fair and impartial trial: and if force was nece(- 
ſary towards accompliſhing a deſign ſo fſalutary 
to the king and kingdom, he promiſed then 
the protection of his miſtreſs in the enterpriſe, 
and whatever aſſiſtance they ſhould demand either 
of men or money ®. 

m Cald. ii. 6. Strype, ii. 621, Pit 
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But theſe extraordinary remoaſtrances, accom- 
unied with ſuch an unuſual appeal from the 
kin g to his ſubjects, were not the only means 
emp Joy ed by Elizabeth in favour of Morton, and 
aguinſt Lennox. She perſuaded the prince of 
Or unge to ſend an agent into Scotland, and 
under colour of complimenting James on account 
of the valour which many of lus ſubjects had 
Jifplayed in the ſervice of the States, to enter 
into a long detail of the reſtleſs enterpriſes of 
e popiſh } princes againſt the proteſtant religion; 
1 him to adhere inviolably to the alli- 
e with England, the only barrier which ſe- 
cured his kingdom againſt their dangerous cabals; 
mh above all things, to diſtruſt the inſinuations 
' thoſe who endeavourcd to weaken or to diflolve 
0 n union between the Britiſh nations, which all 
proteſtants in Europe beheld with ſo much 
-afure" 

| Janes s counſellors were too intent upon the 
truction of their enemy to liſten to thele re- 


Part We 


# :-onitrances, The officious interpoſition of the 
I »rince of Orange, the haughty tone of Eliza- 
& 1's meſſage, and her avowed attempt to ex- 
* 


die ſubjects to rebel againſt their ſovereign, 
were conſidered as unexampled inſults on the 
ajeity and independence of a crowned head. 


N eneral and evaſive anſwer was given to Ran- 
| | dolph. James prepared to aſſert gy own dig - 
: S ity with ſpirit. All thoſe ſuſpeCted of 44 
ö : Morton were turned out of office, ſome of 
| h — were required to ſurrender themſelves pri- 
1 10 


1c75 3 the men capable of bearing arms through- 
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ont the kingdom were commanded to be in 
dineſs to take the field; and troops were lev:. 
and poſted on the borders. The Eng)th - 
baſſador, f finding that neither the public 12: 1 
feſto which he had delivered to the n 
nor his private cabals with the nobles, could : 
cite them to arms, fled in the night-time 

of Scotland, Where libels againſt him had Ic 
daily publiſhed, and even attempts made up 
his life. In both kingdoms every thing wore : 
hoſtile aſpect. Zut Elizabeth, though ſhe Wi 
ed to have intimidated the Scottiſh king by 
preparatio ns, had no inclination to enter into 
war with him, and the troops on the borders, 
which had given ſuch umbrage, were ſoon (.:- 
perſed o. 

The greater ſolicitude Elizabeth difcoverc« 
for Morton” s ſafety, the more eagerly did 
enemies drive on their ſchemes for his deſlr: 
tion. Captain Stewart, his accuſer, was fir; 
pointed tutor to the earl of Arran, and ſoon a: 
ter both the title and eltate of his unhapy) 
ward, to which he advanced ſome frivolous cli. 
were conferred. upon him. The new-made p. 
was commanded to conduct Morton from 1 32 
barton to Edinburgh; and by that choice tl 

earl was not only warned what fate he might : 
pect, but had the cruel mortihcation of ſeeing his 
deadly enemy already loaded with honours, in 1. 
ward of the malice with which he had contributed 
to his rum. 

The records of the court of jufliciary at thi 
period are loſt. The account which our bi. do- 
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ans give of Morton's trial is inaccurate and un- 
F ws nee The proceedings againſt him ſeem 
have been carried on with violence. During 
1 trial, great bodies of armed men were drawn 
p in different parts of the city. The jury was 
compoſed of the earl's known enemies; and 
though he challenged ſeveral of them, his ob- 
icons were over-ruled. After a ſhort contul- 
ation, his peers found him guilty of concealing, 
aud of being art and part in the conſpiracy 
ascainſt the lie of the late king. The firſt part 
of the verdict did not ſurpriſe him, but he twice 
cp ated the words art and part with ſome vehe- 
ee, and added, “ God knows it is not fo.”? 
{ne doom which the law decrees againſt a traitor, 
was pronounced. "Te king, however, remiited 
n cruel and ignominious part of the ſentence, 
appointed that he ſhould ſuffer death next 
day 's vy being beheaded p. 
ring that awful interval, Morton poſſeſſed 
. compoſure of mind. He tupped 
c:certully ; flept a part of the night in his uſual 
wuanner, ad employed the reſt of his time in re- 
11,1018 conferences, and in acts of devotion with 
ome minitters of the city. The clergymen who 
tended him, dealt freely with his conſcience, 
id preited his crimes home upon him. What 
1 confeſſed with regard to the crime for which 
e ſuffered, is remarkable, and ſupplies, in ſome 
neafure, the imperfection of our records. He 
:-knowledged, that on his return from England, 
ter the death of Rizio, Bothwell had informed 


” Spotſw. 3˙4. Johnſt 65. Crawf, Mem. 332. Cald. il 
75 Arnot's Crimin» Tilals, 388. 
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him of the conſpiracy againſt the king, Which 
the queen, as he told him, knew of and approy. 
ed; that he ſolicited him to concur in the che- 
cution of it, which at that time he abſolutci; 
declined ; that ſoon after, Bothwell himſelf, a0 
Archibald Douglas in his name, renewing th! 
folcitations to the fame purpoſe, he had requ:». 
a warrant under the queen's hand, authorizing 
the attempt, and as that had never been produc- 
ed, he had refuſed to be any farther concer:«d 
in the matter. But,” continued he, © s 
neither conſented to this treaſonable act, nor 
ſifted in the committing of it, ſo it was impoſh- 
ble for me to reveal, or to prevent it. "To whom 
could I make the diſcovery ? The queen was 1! 
author of the enterpriſe. Darnly was ſuch : 
changeling, that no ſecret could be ſafely com- 
municated to him. Huntly and Bothwell, wh 
bore the chief ſway in the kingdom, were them- 
ſelves the perpetrators of the crime.” The! 
circumſtances, it muſt be confeſſed, go ſom: 
length towards extenuating Morton's guilt ; any 
though his apology for the favour he had ſhow: 
to Archibald Douglas, whom he knew to be on 
of the conſpirators, be far leſs ſatisfactory, 10 
uneaſy reflections ſeem to have diſquieted his own 
mind on that account J. When his keepers to!“ 
him that the guards were attending, and 
things in readineſs, “ I praiſe my God,“ ſaid he, 
J am ready likewiſe.” Arran commanded 
theſe guards; and even in thoſe moments when 
the moſt implacable hatred is apt to relent, tlie 
malice of his enemies could not forbear this iu- 


ſult, On the ſcaffold, his behaviour was caln ; 
| 9 Crawf Mem, App. ili. : 
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his countenance and voice unaltered ; and after 
{ome time ſpent in devotion, he ſuffered death 
with the intrepidity which became the name of 
Douglas. His head was placed on the public 
gaob of Edinburgh; and his body, after lying 
till ſun-ſet on the ſcaffold, covered with a beg- 
carly cloak, was carned by common porters to 
the uſual burial-place of criminals. None of his 
{riends durit accompany it to the grave, or diſco- 
ver their gratitude and reſpect by any ſymptoms 
of lorrow r. 

Arran, no leſs profligate in private life, than 
avdacious in his public conduct, ſoon after drew 
die attention of his countrymen, by his infamous 
marriage with the counteſs of March. Before he 
7;ow into favour at court, he had been often en— 
ind in her huſband's houſe, and without re- 
Zarding the laws of hoſpitality or of gratitude, 
carried on a criminal intrigue with the wife of 
:'s benefactor, a woman young and beautiful, 
it, according to the deſcription of a cotempo- 
rary hiſtorian, “ intolerable in all the imperfec- 
ons incident to her ſex.” Impatient of any 
traint upon their mutual defires, they, with 
gal ardour, wiſhed to avow their union pub- 
„ and to legitimate, by a marriage, the off- 
ing of their unlawful paſhon. The counteſs 
.-.:t10ned to be divorced from her huſband, for a 
on which no modeſt woman will ever plead, 
ge judges, over-awed by Arran, paſſed ſen- 
dne without delay. This infamous ſcene was 
concluded by a marriage, ſolemniſed with 2 
np [July 6], and behcld by all ranks of men 
iti the utmoſt horrors, 

rant. Mem, 334. Spotlw. 314. $ Spotſw. 315. 
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A parliament was held this year [Oct. 24]. 


the opening of which fome diſputes aroſe between 
Arran and the earl now created duke ot Lennox. 
Arran, haughty by nature, and puſhed on = 
his wite's ambition, began to affect an equulicy 
with the duke, under whoſe protection he had 
hitherto been contented to place himſelf. Aj: 
various attempts to form a party in the counc;! 
againlt Lennox, he found him fixed fo firmly 
the king's affections, that it was impoſſible | 

{lake him; and rather than loſe all intereſt . 
court, from which he was baniſhed, he made 
the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to the favourite, an 
again recovered his former credit. This rupture 
contributed, however, to render the dake i1:!! 
more odious to the nation. During the con. 
nuance of it, Arran affected to court the clergy, 
pretended an extraordinary zeal for the protelt- 
ant religion, and laboured to confirm the ful; 
cons which were entertained of his rival, as an 
emiſſary of the houſe of Guile, and a favour 
of popery. As he was ſuppoſed to be acqua 
with the duke's moit ſecret deſigns, his cali 
nies were hitened to with greater credit than v1 
due to his character. To this rivalſhip betwerr 


Lennox and Arran, during the continuance vf 


which each endeavourcd to conciliate the goo. 


will of the clergy, we mult aſcribe ſeveral acts f 


this parliament uncommonly favourable to the 
church, particularly one which aboliſhed the 
practice introduced by Morton, of appotating 
but one miniſter to ſeveral pariſhes. 


No notice hath been taken for ſeveral ycars 0! 


eccleſiaſtical affairs. While the civil goveramc:: 
underwent ſo many extraordinary revolutions, the 
: chur: 


I 
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church was not free from convulſions. "Two 
objects chiefly engroſſed the attention of the 
clergy. "The one was, the forming a ſyſtem of 
diſcipline, or eccleſftaſtical polity. After long 
labour, and many difficulties, this ſyſtem was at 
laſt brought to ſome degree of perſection. The 
ziſembly ſolemnly approved of it, and appointed 
it to be laid before the privy council, in order 
to obtain the ratification of it m parliament. 
ut Morton, during his adminiſtration, and 
ihoſe who, after his fall, governed the king, 
were equally unwilling to ſce it carried into 
execution; and by ftarting difficulties, and 
throwing in objections, prevented it from re- 
cciving a legal ſanction. The other point in 
view was, the abclition of the epiſcopal order. 
The biſhops were ſo devoted to the king, to 
whom they owed their promotion, that the 
Junction itſelf was by ſome reckoned dangerous 
to civil liberty. Being allowed a feat in par- 
liament, and diſtinguiſhed by titles of honour, 
cle not only occafioned many avocations from 
their ſpiritual functions, but ſoon rendered their 
character and manners extremely different from 
tnoje of the clergy in that age. The nobles 
viewed their power with N the populace 
conſidered their lives as profane; and both wiſh- 
ech their downfal with equal ardour. The per- 
tonal emulation between Melvil and Adamſon, 
z man of learning, and eminent for his popular 
eloquence, who was promoted, on the death of 
Douglas, to be archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, min- 
ed itſelf with the paſſions on each fide, and 
acirhtened them. Attacks were made in every 
allembly on the order of biſhops ; their privileges 

2 2 were 
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were gradually circumſcribed ; and at laſt an ad 
was paſſed, declaring the office of biſhop, as it 
was then exerciſed within the realm, to have 
neither foundation nor warrant in the word of 
God; and requiring, under pain of excommun'-= 
cation, all who now poſſeſſed that office, inſtantly 
to reſign it, and to abſtain from preaching or ad. 
miniſtering the ſacraments, until they ſhould re. 
ceive permiſſion from the general aflembly. Ic 
court did not acquieſce in this decree. A vacancy 
happening ſoon after in the ſee of Glaſgow, 
Montgomery miniſter at Stirling, a man vaio, 
fickle, preſumptuous, and more apt, by the ble- 
miſhes in his character, to have alienated the people 
from an order already beloved, than to recoi.-il: 
them to one which was the object of their batred, 
made an infamous fimoniacal bargain with Len- 
nox, and on his recommendation was choſcu 
archbiſhop. The preſbytery of Stirling, 
which he was a member, the preſbytery of 
Glaſgow, whither he was to be tranſlated, the ge- 
neral aſſembly, vied with each other in proſecutin; 
him on that account. {\ 1582] In order to ſcrcen 
es erp James made trial both of ge 
and of rigorous meaſures, and both were equal 
ineffectual. The general aſſembly was juſt ready 
to pronounce againſt him the ſentence of excom- 
munication, when an herald entered, and com- 
manded them in the king's name, and under pain 
of rebellion, to ſtop further proceedings, Ever 
this injunction they deſpiſed ; and though Mon!- 
gomery, by his tears and ſeeming penitence, pre. 
cured a ſhort reſpite, the ſentence was at lat 
iſſued by their appointment, and publiſhed in all 
the churches throughout the kingdom, 
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The firmneſs of the clergy in a collective body 
was not greater than the b. oſdneſs of ſome indivi- 
duals, particularly of the miniſters of Edin- 
burgh. They inveighed daily againſt the cor— 

ruptions in the aiminiftration ; "und, with the 
free dom of ſpeech admitted into the pulpit in 
hat age, named Lennox and Arran as the chief 
thors of the grievances under which the church 
an nd kingdom groaned. The courtiers, in their 
turn, complained to the king of the inſolent and 
ſeditious ſpirit of the-clergy. In order to check 
the holdneſs of their diſcour ſes, James iſſued a 
proclamation, commanding Dury, one of the 
moſt pop! ular miniſters, not only to leave the 
town, but to abſtain from preaching in any other 
place. Dury complained to the judicatories of 
this incroachment upon the immunities of his of- 
tee. They approved of the doctrine which he 
had delivered; and he determined to diſregard 
the royal proclamation. But the magiſtrates 
| cing determined to compel him to leave the 
city's according to the king's orders, he was 
bliged to abandon his charge, after proteſting 
| ubtcly at the croſs of Edinburgh, againſt 
the violence which was put upon . The 
; cople accompanied him to the gates with tears 
and lamentations ; ; and the clergy denounced the 
engeance of Heaven againft the authors of this 
( utravet, 

In this perilous ſitnation Rood the church, 
the authority of its judicatories called in que tion, 
aud the liberty of the pulpit reſtrained, when a 
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ſudden revolution of the civil government pro- 
cured them unexpected relief. 

The two favourites, by their aſcendant over 
the king, poſſeſſed uncontrolled power in the 
kingdom, and exerciſed it with the utmoſt wan- 
tonneſs. James uſually reſided at Dalkeith, / 
Kinneil, the ſeats of Lennox and of Arran, 
was attended by fuch company, and employc: 
in ſuch « -mutements, as did not ſuit his di 5. 
The ſervices of thoſe who had . of 
to place the crown on his head were but little re- 
membered. Many who had oppoſed him with 
the greateſt virulence, enjoyed the rewards and 
honours to which the others were entitled. Ex- 
alted notions of regal prerogative, utterly incon- 
liſtent with the conſtitution of Scotland, being 
inſtilled by his favourites into the mind of thc 
young monarch, unſort unately made, at that eas 
age, a deep impreſſion there, and became t.. 
fource of almoſt all his ſubſequent errors in the 
government of both Kingdoms". Courts of 
juſtice were held in SY every county, th: 
proprietors of land were called hefore them, and 
upon the ſlighteſt neglect of any of the nume- 
rous forms which are peculiar to feudal holdings, 
they were ined with unuſual and intolerable :1- 
gour. The lord chamberlain revived the obſo- 
lete juriſdiction of his office over the boroughs, 
and they were ſubjected to actions no leſs gries- 
ous. A deſign ſeemed likewiſe to have been 
formed to exaſperate Elizabeth, and to diflolve 
the alliance with her, which all good proteſtants 
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eſtecmed the chief ſecurity of their religion in 
Scotland. A cloſe correſpondence was carried 
on between the king and his mother, and con- 
ſiderable progreſs made towards uniting their 
titles to the crown, by ſuch a treaty of aſſoci- 
ation as Maitland had projected; which could 
got fail of endangering or diminiſhivg his au- 
thority, and muſt have proved fatal to thoſe 
ho had acted againſt h . with greateſt vi- 
our *, 
ul theſe circumſtances irritated the impatient 
pirit of the Scottiſh nobles, who reſolved to 
tolerate no longer the inſolence of the two mi- 
vione, or to ſtand by, while their preſumption 
and inexperience ruined both the king and king- 
dom. Elizabeth, who, during the adminiſtration 
the four regents, had the entire direction of 
the affairs of Scotland, felt herſelf deprived of 
all influence m that Kingdom ever fince the death 
Morton, and was ready to couutenance any 
-ltempt to reſcue the king out of the hands of 
'avourites who were leading him into meaſures 
j5 repugant to all her views. The carls of Mar 
nd Glencairn, lord Ruthven, lately created earl 
of Govrie, lord Lindſay, lord Boyd, the tutor 
of Glamis, the eldeſt fon of lord Oliphant, with 
ſeveral barons and gentlemen of diſtinction, en- 
red into a combination for that urpoſe ; and 
changes in adminiſtration, v. hich, among po- 
liſhed nations, are brought about flowly and 
iilently, by artifice and intrigue, were in that 
rude age effected ſuddenly and by violence, the 
«ing's ſituation, and the fecurity of the favour- 
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ites, encouraged the conſpirators to have imme- 
diate recourſe to force. 

James, after having reſided for ſome time in 
Athol, where he enjoyed his favourite amuſement' 
of hunting, was now returning towards Edin. 
burgh with a ſmall tram. He was invited to 
Ruthven caſtle, which lay in his way; and as le 
ſuſpected no danger, he went thither in hopes of 
farther ſport. The multitude of ſtrangers whom 
he found there gave tum ſome uncaſineſs; and 13 
thoſe who were in th: ſecret arrived every mo- 
ment from different parts, the appearance of 10 
many new faces increaſed his fears. He con- 
cealed his uneaſineſs, however, with the utmoit 
care; and next morning prepared for the field, 
expecting to find there ſome opportunity of 
making his eſcap*s, But juit as he was ready 
to depart, the nobles entered his bedchamber iu 
a body, and preſented a memorial againſt the 
illegal and oppreſſive actions of his two — 
whom they repreſented as molt dangerous enemics 
to the religion and liberties of the nation. James, 
though he received this remonitrance with the 
complaiſance which was neceſſary in his preſent 
ſituation, was extremely impatient to be gong; 
but as he approached the door of his apartment, 
the tutor of Glamis rudely ſtopped him. The 
king complained, expoitulated, threatened, aa. 
finding all theſe without effect, burſt into tears : 
„No matter,” ſaid Glamis fiercely, “ better 
children weep than bearded men.“ Theſe words 
made a deep impreſſion on the king's mind, and 
were never forgotten. 'The conſpirators, with- 
out regardin Fi tears or indignation, diſmiſed 
ſuch of his — as they ſuſpected; allowed 
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none but perſons of their own party to have ac- 
cels to him; and, though they treated him with 
cat reſpect, guarded his perſon with the ut- 
moſt care. This enterpriſe is uſually called, by 
our hiſtorians, The raid of Ruthven). 

Lennox and Arran were aſtoniſhed to the laſt 
degree at an event fo unexpected, and fo fatal 
io their power. The former endeavoured, but 
without ſucceſs, to excite the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh to take arms in order to reſcue their 
ſovereign from captivity, The latter, with his 
utual impetuoſity, mounted on horſeback the 
moment he heard what had befallen the king, 
and with a few followers rode towards Ruthven 
caſtle; and as a conſiderable body of the con- 
imTators, under the command of the earl of Mar, 
ſay in his way ready to oppoſe him, he ſeparated 
uimſelf from his companions, and with two 
attendants arrived at the gate of the caſtle. At 
ihe ight of a man fo odious to his country, the 
nc:gnation of the conſpirators roſe, and inſtant 
4ath muſt have been the puniſhment of his raſh- 
nels, if the friendſhip of Gowrie, or ſome other 
cauſe not explained by our hiſtorians, had not 
laved a life ſo pernicious to the kingdom. He 
was confined, however, to the cattle of Stir- 
ling, without being admitted into the king's 
preſence. 

The king, though really the priſoner of his 
| own ſubjects, with whoſe conduct he could not 
| Ap diſcovering many ſymptoms of diſguſt, was 
»bliged to publiſh a proclamation, ſignitying his 
?pprobation of their enterpriſe, declaring that he 
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was at full liberty, without any reſtraint or 
violence offered to his perſon; and forbidding 
any attempt againſt thoſe concerned in the Na 
/ Ruthven, under pretence of reſcuing him on 
of their hands, At the ſame time [Aug. 28 
he commanded Lennox to leave Scotland before 
the twentieth of September *. 

Soon after, fir George Carey and Robert 
Bowes arrived as ambaſſadors from Elizabeth. 
The pretext of their embaſſy was to inquire after 
the king's ſafety ; to encourage and countenance 
the conſpirators was the real motive of it. By 
their interceſſion, the earl of Angus, who, ever 
ſince the death of his uncle Morton, had lived in 
exile, obtained leave to return. And the accc!- 
ſion of a nobleman ſo powerful and ſo popular 
ſtrengthened the faction a. 

Lennox, whoſe amiable and gentle qualities 
had procured him many friends, and who received 
private aſſurances that the king's favour towards 
him was in no degree abated, E reſolved, at 
firſt, to pay no regard to a command extorted by 
violence, and no leſs diſagreeable to James, than 
it was rigorous with regard to himſelf. But 
the power of his enemies, who were maſters of 
the Ling's perſon, who were ſecretly ſupported 
by Elizabeth, and openly applauded by the 
clergy, deterred him from any enterpriſe, the 
ſucceſs of which was dubious, and the danger 
certain, both to himſelf and to his ſovercigu. 
He put off the time of his departure, however, 
by various artifices, in expeCtation either that 
James might make his eſcape from the conſpi- 
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rators, or that fortune might preſent ſome 
more favourable opportunity of taking arms for 
his relief. 
On the other hand, the conſpirators were ex- 
t, RC ſolicitous not only to ſecure the appro- 
tion of their countrymen, but to obtain ſome 
legal ſanction of their enter prile, For this 
zurpoſe they publiſhed a long declaration, con- 
taining the motives which had induced them to 
venture on ſuch an irregular ſtep, and ciudea- 
voured to heighten the public indignation agaiuft 
the favourites, by rep reſenting, in the frouge {i 
cotours, their inexperience and inſoler ce, their 
coutempt of the nobles, their violation of t 
privileges of the church, and their oppreſhon of 
he people They obliged the king, who could 
gat with ſafety refuſe auy of their demands, to 
grant them a remiſſion in the moſt ample form; 
aud rot ſatisfied with that, they applied to the 
aft, gig of the church [Oct. 3 }, and eaſily pro- 
ed an act, declaring, „ that they had done 
zood and acceptable ſervice to God, to their 
$6 overeign, and to their native country; and 
requiring all üncere protettants to concur with 
tuzm in carry ing forward ſuch a laudable enter- 
ie. In order to add the greater weight to 
act, every miniſter was enjoined to read it 
his own pulpit, and to iuflict the cenſures of 
tne church on thoſe who ſet themſelves in oppo- 
on to ſo good a cauſe. A convention of 
dates aſſembled a few days after, paſſed an 
det to the ſame effect, and granted full in- 
cy to the conſpirators for every thing they 
ad done. 
b Cald. iii. 177. 187. 200. Spotſw. 322. 
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James was conducted by them, firit to Stir- 
ling, and afterwards to the palace of Holyrood. 
houſe ; and though he was received every whc:e 
with the external marks of reſpect due to his 
dignity, his motions were carefully obſervead, 
and he was under a reſtraint no leſs ſtrict th. 
at the firſt moment when he was ſeized by tt: 
confpirators. Lennox, after eluding many com. 
mands to depart out of the kingdom, was 
laſt obliged to begin his journey. He lingered. 


however, for ſome time in the neighbourhood of 


Edinburgh, as if he had ſtill intended to ma“ 
tome effort towards reſtoring the king to liberty, 
But either from the gentleneſs of his own de 
poſition, averſe to bloodſhed and the diſorders a 
civil war, or from ſome other cauſe unknow: 
to us, he abandoned the deſign, and ſet on! 
for France, by the way of England [Dec. 30 
Phe king iſſued the order for his departure wi!!! 
no leſs reluctance than the duke obeyed it; 4 
both mourned a ſeparation, which neither of th. 
had power to prevent. Soon after his arriva! 
France, the fatigue of the journey, or the + 
uiſh of his mind, threw him into a fever. 
fis laſt moments he diſcovered ſuch a firm 
herence to the proteſtant faith, as fully vindicz*. 
his memory from the imputation of au attac 
ment to popery, with which he had been 
charitably loaded in Scotland. As he was 
carlieſt, and belt beloved, he was, perhaps, ti: 
moſt deſerving, though not the moit able, of 5: 
James's favourites. The warmth and tender 
of his maſter's affection for him was not abate! 
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by death itſelf. By many acts of kindneſs and 
gencroſity towards his poſterity, the king not 
only did great honour to the memory of Len- 
„on, but tet his own character in one of its molt 
fvourable points of view. 

The ſucceſs of the conſpiracy which deprived 
James of liberty made great noiſe over all Eu- 
rope, and at laſt reached the ears of Mary in the 
priſon to which ſhe was confined. As her own 
experience had taught her what injuries a cap- 
tive prince is expoſed to ſuffer ; and as many of 
thoſe who were now concerned in the enterpriſe 
guinſt her ſon, were the ſame perſons whom ſhe 
conſidered as the chief authors of her own miſ- 
ſortunes, it was natural for the tenderneſs of a 
mother to apprehend that the ſame calamities 
were ready to fall on his head; and ſuch a 
proſpeft did not fail of adding to the diſtreſs and 
19rror of her own ſituation. In the anguiſh of 
ir heart, ſhe wrote to Elizabeth, complaining 
the bittereſt terms of the unprecedented rigour 
with which ſhe herſelf had been treated, and 
heſeeching her not to abandon her {on to the 
mercy of his rebellious ſubjects ; nor permit him 
be involved in the ſame misfortunes under 
wich the had ſo long groaned. The peculiar 
vigour and acrimony of ſtyle, for which this 
letter is remarkable, diſcover both the high ſpirit 
of the Scottiſh queen, unſubdued by her ſuffer- 
ings, and the violence of her indignation at 
Llizabeth's artifices and ſeverity. But it was ill 
adapted to gain the end which ſhe had 1n view, 
and accordingly it neither procured any mitiga- 
tion of the rigour of her own confinement, nor 
any interpoſition in favour of the king 9. 

4 Camd. 489. 
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1583.] Henry III. who, though he feared 
and hated the princes of Guiſe, was often obliged 
to court their favour, interpoſed with warmth, 
in order to extricate James out of the hands of 
a party ſo entirely devoted to the Englith in- 
tereſt. He commanded M. de la Motte Fenelo!, 
his ambaſſador at the court of England, to 
pair to Edinburgh, and to contribute his uta 
endeavours towards placing James in a fituatiun 
more ſuitable to his dignity. As Elizabeth 
could not, with decency, refuſe him liberty t6 
execute this commiliion, ſhe appointed Daviſon t 
attend him into Scotland as her envoy, under 
colour of concurring with him in the negotiation, 
but in reality to be a ſpy upon his motions, aud 
to obſtruct his ſucceſs. James, whoſe title to 
the crown had not hitherto been recognifed by 
any of the princes on the continent, was cn. 
tremely fond of ſuch an honourable embaſſy frun: 
the French monarch ; and, on that account, 
well as for the ſake of the errand on which lie 
came, received Fenelon with great reſpec: 
[ Jan. 7]. The nobles, in whoſe power the king 
was, did not relith this interpoſition of the Freuds. 
court, which had long loſt its ancient influence 
over the affairs of Scotland. The clergy were 
alarmed at the danger to which religion would 
be expoſed, if the princes of Guiſe ſhould recover 
any aſcendant over the public councils. Though 
the king tried every method for reſtraining them 
within the bounds of decency, they declaimed 
againſt the court of France, againſt the princes 
of Guiſe, againit the ambaſlador, againſt enter- 
ing into any alliance with ſuch notorious perſe- 
cutors of the church of God, with a vehemence 
which no regular government would now tole- 

rate; 
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rate, but which was then extremely common. 
the ambaſſador, watched by Daviſon, diſtruſted 
by the nobles, and expoſed to the inſults of the 
clergy and of the people, returned into England 
without procuring any change in the king's 
ſituation, or receiving any anſwer to a propoſal 
which he made, that the government ſhould be 
carried on in the joint names of James and the 
queen his mother ©, 

Meanwhile James, though he difſembled with 
great art, became every day more uncaſy under 
his confinement ; his uneaſineſs rendered him con- 
tinually attentive to find out a proper opportu- 
nity for making his eſcape ;z and to this attention 
he at laſt owed his liberty, which the king of 

rance was not able, nor the queen of England 
willing to procure for him. As the conſpirators 
had forced Lennox out of the kingdom, and kept 
Arran at a diſtance from court, they grew 2 
cure; and imagining that time had reconciled 
the king to them, and to his ſituation, they 
watched him with little care. Some occaſions 
of diſcord had ariſen among themſelves; and 
the French ambaſſador, by fomenting theſe 
during the time of his reſidence 1n Scotland, 
had weakened the union, in which alone their 
iatety conſiſted fo Colonel William Stewart, 
de commander of the band of gentlemen who 
guarded the king's perſon, being gained by 
;ames, had the principal merit in the ſcheme for 
:cltoring his maſter to liberty. Under pretence 
of paying a viſit to the earl of March, his 
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rand-uncle, James was permitted to go fro 
"alkland to St. Andrew's [June 27 ]. That h 
might not create any ſuſpicion, he lodged at f 
in an open defenceleſs houſe in the town, bu 
pretending a cunolity to ſee the caſtle, no ſoon: 
was he entered with fome of his attendants W. 
he could truſt, than colone] Stewart commande. 
the gates to be ſhut, aud excluded all the ret © 
his train. Next morning the earls of Argy!!, 
Huntly, Crawford, Montroſe, Rothes, ui“ 
others to whom the ſecret had been commun 
cated, entered the town with their follower: . 
and though Mar, with ſeveral of the leaders a. 
the faction, appeared in arms, they found them 
ſelves ſo far outnumbered, that it was in vai! tv 
think of recovering poſſeſſion of the king's per 
jon, Which had been in their power ſomewhat 
longer than ten months, James was naturally 
of ſo foft and ductile a temper, that thoſe who 
were near his perſon commonly made a deep im- 
preſhon on his heart, which was formed to be 
under the {way of favourites. As he remand 
implacable and unreconciled to the conſpirators 
during fo long a time, and at a period of lite 
when reſentments are rather violent than laſtiny, 
they mult either have improved the opportunit!cs 
of inſinuating themſelves into favour with little 
dexterity, or the indignation with which this hrit 
mſult to his perſon and authority filled him, mui 
have been very great. 

His joy at his eſcape was youthful and cs. 
ceſſive, He reſolved, however, by the advice ct 
fir James Melvil, and his wiſeſt counſellors, to act 
with the utmoſt moderation. Having called inte 
his preſence the leaders of both factions, The 

neigh- 
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neighbouring gentry, the deputies of the adjacent 


boroughs, the miniſters, and the heads of colleges, 
he ei. that although he had been held under 
reſtraint for ſome time by violence, he would not 
impute that as a crime to any man, but, without 
remembering the irregularities which had been 
ſo frequent during his minority, would paſs a 
general act of oblivion, and govern all his ſubjects 
with undiltinguiſhing and equal affection. As an 
evidence of his fincerity, he viſited the earl of 
Cowrie at Ruthven-caſtle, and granted him a full 
pardon of any guilt he had contracted, by the 
crime committed in that very place &. 

But James did not adhere long to this prudent 
and moderate plan. His former favourite, the 
carl of Arran, had been permitted for ſome time 
to reſide at Kinneil, one of his country ſeats. 
As ſoon as the king felt himſelf at liberty, his 
love for him began to revive, and he expreſſed a 
trong defire to {ce him. The courtiers violently 
oppoſed the return of a minion, whoſe inſolent 
and overbearing temper they dreaded, as mnch 
as the nation N 4u, his crimes. James, how- 
ever, continued his importunity, and promiſing 
thet he ſhould continue with him no longer than 
one day, they were obliged to yield. This in- 
terview rekindled ancient affection; the king for- 
got his promiſe ; Arran regained his aſcendant 
over him: and within a few days reſumed the 
exerciſe of power, with all the arrogance of an 
undeſerving favourite, and all the raſhneſs pe- 
cular to himſelf, 

The firſt effect of his influence was a procla- 
mation with regard to thoſe concerned in the 
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Raid of Ruthven. They were required to ac- 


knowledge their crime in the humbleſt manner; 
and the king promiſed to grant them a full par- 
don, provided their future conduct were ſuch as 
did not oblige him to remember paſt miſcar— 
riages. The tenor of this proclamation was ex- 
tremely different from the act of oblivion which 
the conſpirators had been encouraged to expect. 
Nor did any of them reckon it ſafe to rely on : 
promiſe clogged with ſuch an equivocal con- 
dition, and granted by a young prince under the 
dominion of a miniſter void of faith, regardleſs 
of decency, and tranſported by the defire ot 
revenge even beyond the uſual ferocity of his 
temper. Many of the leaders, who had at firit 
appeared openly at court, retired to their own 
houſes; and, foreſeeing the dangerous ftorm 
which was gathering, began to look out for a 
retreat in foreign countries i. 

Elizabeth, who had all along protected the 
conſpirators, was extremely diſguſted with mea- 
ſures which tended ſo viſibly to their deſtruction, 
and wrote to the king a harſh and haughty letter 
[Aug. 7], reproaching him in a ſtyle very un- 
common among princes, with hreach of faith 
in recalling Arran to court; and with wprudence 
in proceeding ſo rigorouſly againſt his beſt and 
molt faithful ſubjects. James, with a becoming 
dignity, replied, that promiſes extorted by vio- 
lence, and conditions yielded out of fear, were 
no longer binding, when theſe were removed ; 
that it belonged to him alone to chooſe what 
miniſters he would employ in his ſervice ; and 
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that though he reſolved to treat the conſpirators 
at Ruthven with the utmoſt clemency, it was 
neceffary, for the ſupport of his authority, that. 
ſuch an inſult on his perſon- ſhould not paſs alto- 
gether uncenſured . 

Elizabeth's letter was quickly followed by 
Walſingham her ſecretary, whom ſhe appointed 
her ambaſſador to James, and who appeared at 
the Scottiſh court [Sept. 1], with a ſplendour 
and magmtficence well calculated to pleaſe and 
dazzle a young prince. Waltingham was ad- 
mitted to ſeveral conferences with James him- 
(elf, in which he inſiſted on the {ame topics 
Sante in the letter, and the king repeated 

is former anſwers. 

Aiter ſuffering ſeveral indignöties from the 
arrogance of Arran and his crezturcs, he re- 
turned to England, without concluding eny new 
treaty with the king. Walüngbam Was, -xt 
to Burleigh, the miniſter on whom the chief 
weight of the Engliſh a adminiſtration reſted ; and 
hen a perſon of his rank ſtept fo tar out bY the 
ordinary road of buſineſs, as to undertake a long 

'ourney in his old age, and under a decliaing 

ate of health, ſome affair of conſequence was 
ſuppoſed to be the cauſe, or ſome important 
event was expected to be the effect, of this 
meaſure, But as nothing con'vicuous either 
oecaſioned or followed this embaſſy, it 18 pro- 
able that Elizabeth had no other intention in 
-aploying this lagacious miniſter, than to diſ- 
covers with exactneſs, the capacity and diſpo- 
ion of the Scottiſh King, who was now arrived 
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at a time of life when, with ſome degree of cer- 
tainty, conjectures might be formed concerning 
his character and future conduct. As James 
poſſeſſed talents of that kind, which make a 
better figure in converſation than in action, ke: 
gained a great deal by this interview with the 
Engliſh ſeeretary, who, notwithſtanding the 
cold reception which he met with, gave ſuch an 
advantageous repreſentation of his abilities, 2s 
determined Elizabeth to treat him, hencefor- 
ward, with greater decency and reſpect !, 

Elizabeth's eagerneſs to protect the conſpi 
rators rendered James more violent in his pro- 
ceedings againſt them. As they had all refuſed? 
to accept of pardon upon the terms which be 
had offered, they were required, by a new pro- 
clamation, to ſurrender themſelves priſoner. 
The earl of Angus alone complied; the reſt 
cither fled into England, or obtained the king”; 
licence to retire into foreign parts. A conven- 
tion of eſtates was held, the members of which, 
ceceived by an unworthy artifice of Arran's, 
declared thoſe concerned in the Raid of Ruthwen 
to have been guilty of high treaſon; appointed 
the act paſſed laſt year approving of their con- 
duct to be expunged out of the records; and 
engaged to ſupport the king in proſecuting the 
_ fugitives with the utmoſt rigour of law. 

The. conſpirators, though far from having 
done any thing that was uncommon in that age, 
among mutinous nobles, and under an unſettled 
fate of government, muſt be acknowledged to 
have been guilty of an act of treaſon againit 
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their ſovercign; and James, who conſidered 
their conduct in this light, had good realon to 
Loalt of his clemency, when he offered to par- 
don them upon their confeiling their crime. 
But, on the other hand, it muſt be allowed 
that, after the king's voluntary promiſe ot a 
general oblivion, they had lome reaſon to com- 
lain of breach of faith, and, without the molt 
unpardonable imprudence, could not have put 
{ew lives in Arran's power. 
i584. ] The iutereſt of the church was con- 
derably affected by theſe contrary revolutions. 
\Vhile the conſpirators kept poſſeſſion of power, 
ihe clergy not only recovered, but extended 
ther privileges. As they had formerly declared 
the hicrarchy to be unlawful, they took ſome 
held meaſures towards exterminating the epil- 
opal order out of the church; and it was 
wing more to Adamſon's dexterity in pe ple * 
ing and lengthening out, the proceſs for that 
purpoſe, than to their own want of zeal, that 
did not deprive, and perhaps 3 
«te, all the biſhops in Scotland. When th 
nig recovered his liberty, things put on av. 5 
diſterent aſpect. The favour beſtowed upon 
\\rran, the enemy of every thing decent and 
jacred, and the rigorous proſecution of thoſe 
aol bles who had been the moſt zealous defenders 
of * the proteſtant cauſe, were conſidered as ſure 
ages of the approaching ruin of the church. 
dhe clergy could not conceal their apprehen- 
ions, nor view this impending danger in ſilence. 
Dury, who had been reſtored to his office as 
"ne of the miniſters of Edinburgh, openly 
-pplauded the Raid of Ruthven in the pulpit, 
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at which the king was ſo enraged, that, nen 
vithſtanding ſome ſymptome of His ſubmiſſion, 
he commanded him to reſign his charge in the 
city. Mr. Andrew Melvil, being ſummon: 4 
before the privy council, to anſwer for the 
doctrine which he had uttered in a fermon 1: 
St. Andrew's, and accuſed of comparing the 
preſent grievances of the nation with those 
under James III. and of intimating obliquely 
that they ought to be redreſled in the fam: 
manner, thought it incumbent on him to beha+: 
with great firmneſs, He declined the juriſdic. 
tion of a civil court, in a cauſe which he ma 
tained to be purely ecclefiaitical ; the preſbytery, 
of which he was a member, had, as he con- 
tended, the ſole right to call him to account 
for words ſpoken in the pulpit ; and neither the 
king nor council could judge, in the firſt in. 
ſtance, of the doctrine delivered by preachers, 
without violating the immunities of the church. 
This exemption from civil juriſdiction was 
privilege which the popiſh eccleſiaſtics, admir- 
able judges of whatever contributed to increa!c 
the luſtre or power of their body, had long 
ſtruggled for, and had at laſt obtained. If the 
ſame plea had now been admitted, the prot-- 
tant clergy would have become independent or! 
the civil magiſtrate ; and an order of men c- 
tremely uletul to ſociety while they inculcate 
thoſe duties which tend to promote its happiness 
and tranquillity, might have become no leſs per- 
nicious, by teaching, without fear or control, 
the moit dangerons principles, or by exciting 
their hearers to the moit deſperate and lawleis 
actions. The king, jealous to excels of his 
preroge- 
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prerogative, was alarmed at thus _ en- 
eroachment on it; and as Melvil, by his learn- 
ing and zeal, had acquired the reputation and 
athority of head of the party, he reſolved to 
nuniſh him with the rigour which that pre-emi- 
nence rendered necellary, and to diſcourage, hy 
4 timely ſeverity, the revival of ſuch a danger— 
ous claim. Melvil, however, avoided his rage, 
by flying into England; and the pulpits re- 
unded with complaints that the king had 
extinguithed the light of learning in the king- 
dom, and deprived the church ot the able and 
molt faithful guardian of its Liberties and diſ- 
ple n. 8 

Theſe violent declamations of the clergy 

\inſt the meaſures of the court were ex- 
rely acceptable to the people. The con- 
irators, though driven out of the kingdom, 
i poſſeſſed great influence there; and as they 
d every thing to fear from the reſentment of 
4 Young prince, irritated by the furious counicls 
vi Arran, they never ceaſed ſoliciting their 
«therents to take arms in their defence. Gow- 
rie, the only perſon among them who had ſub- 
anted to the king, and accepted of a pardon, 
{von repented = a ſtep which loit him the 
dem of one party, without gaining the con- 
itence of the other; and, after ſuffering many 
mrtifications from the kin, 's neglect and the 
haughitineſs of Arran, he was at laſt commanded 
to leave Scotland, and to reſide in France, 
ghile he waited at Dundee for an opportunity 
% cmbark, he was informed that the earls of 
-\..zus, Mar, and the tutor of Glamis, had 
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concerted a- ſcheme for ſurpriting the caſtle of 
Stirling. In his fituation, little perſuaſion was 
necelſary to draw him to engage in it. Under 
various pretexts he put off his voyage, and | 
ready to take arms on the day lixed by th: 

conſpirators for the execution of their enterpriſe. 
His hagering ſo long at Dundee, without any 
apparent realon, aw akened the tutpicion of t| 

court, proved fatal to himſelf, and di lappoints 

the ſucceſs of the con ſpiracy. Colonel William 
Stewart ſurrounded the houſe where he lodged 
with a body of ſoldiers, and, in ſpite of hi; 
reſiſtance, took him priſoner. 'Two days after, 
Angus, Mar, and Glamis ſeized the caſtle of 
Stirling, and erecting their ſtandard there, pub. 
liſhed a manifeſto, declaring that they took 
arms for no other reaſon but to remove from the 
king's preſence 2 minion who had acquired 
power by the moſt unworthy actions, and we 
exerciſed it with the moſt intolerable infolence, 
The account of Gowrie's impriſonment ock 
a damp upon their ſpirits. They imputed it to 
treachery on his part, and {ulpected, that as he 
had formerly deſerted, he had now betray 
them. At the ſame time Elizabeth havin 
neglected to ſupply them in duc time with 
ſum of money, which ſhe had promiſed to then 

and their friends and vaſlals coming in 8 
they appeared irrefolute and diſheartened; and 
as tlie king, who acted with great vigour, ad- 
vanced towards them at the head of twenty 
thouſand men, they fled precipitately toward: 
England, and with difficulty made their eſcape", 
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This raſh and feeble attempt produced fuch 
elects as uſually follow dilappointed conſpi- 
racies. It not only hurt the cauſe for which it 
was undertaken, but added ſtrength and repu- 
tation to the king; confirmed Arran's power z 

d enabled them to purſue their meaſures with 
more holdneſs and greater ſucceſs. Gowrie was 
the firſt victim of their reſentment. After a 
very informal trial, a jury of peers found him 
guilty of treaſon, and he was publicly beheaded 

at Stirhng. 

To humble the church was the king's next 
lep. But as it became neceſlary, for this pur- 
»ole, to call in the aid of the legiflative autho- 
a parliament was haſtily ſummoned [May 
22]; and while ſo many of the nobles were 
| 1niſhed out of the kingdom, or forbidden to 

pear in the king's preſence ; while Arran's 
Th uchtineſt kept 9 at a diſtance, and inti- 

:lated others; the meeting conſiſted only of 

tach as were abſolutely at the devotion of the 
rt. In order to conceal the laws which were 

ning from the knowledge of the clergy, the 
is of the articles were Born to ſecrecy ; and 
when ſome of the miniſters, who _ ſuſ- 
ed or were informed of the danger, deputed 
of their number to declare their apprehen- 
ons to the king, he was ſeized at he alace- 
gate, and carried to a diſtant priſon. Others 
.ttempting to enter the parliament-houſe, were 
ctuſed admittance ®; and ſuch laws were paſſed, 
as totally overturned the conſtitution and diſ- 
oline of the church. The refuſing to ac> 
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knowledge the juriſdiction of the privy council; 
the pretending an exemption from the authority 
of the civil courts; the attempting to diminiſh the 
rights and privileges of any of the three eftat-- 
in parliament, were declared to be high treaſon 
[ May 22 ]. The holding aſſemblies, whether cih“ 
or eccleſiaſtical, without the king's permiſſion or 
appointment; the uttering, either privately 01 
publicly, in ſermons or in declamations, a 
falſe and ſcandalous reports againſt the King, i 
anceſtors, or miniſters, were pronounced capital 
crimes b. 

When thefe laws were publiſhed at the cro!: 
of Edinburgh, according to the ancient cuſton, 
Mr. Robert Pont, miniſter of St. Cuthbert's 
and one of the lords of ſeſſion, ſolemnly pro. 
teſted againſt them, in the name of his brethren, 
becauſe they had been paſſed without the kno» 
ledge or conſent of the church. Ever ſince ti: 
Reformation, the pulpits and eccleſiaſtical jud:- 
catories had both been eſteemed ſacred. In th: 
former, the clergy had been accuſtomed to ccn- 
ſure and admonith with unbounded liberty. J 
the latter, they exerciſed an uncontrolled an 
independent juriſdiction. The blow was now 
aimed at both theſe privileges. Theſe neu 
ilatutes were calculated to render churchmen as 
inconſiderable as they were indigent: and as the 
avarice of the nobles had ſtripped them of the 
wealth, the king's ambition was about to de- 
prive them of the power, which once belong« 
to their order. No wonder the alarm was uni- 
verſal, and the complaints loud. All the mt 
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niſters of Edinburgh forſook their charge, and 
fied into England. The moſt eminent clergy- 
men throughout the kingdom imitated their 
example. Deſolation and aſtoniſhment appeared 
in every part of the Scottiſh church; the people 
bewailed the loſs of paſtors whom they eſteem- 
ed; and full of conſternation at an event fo 
unexpected, openly expreſſed their rage againſt 
Arran, and began to per on the king himſelf 
to be an enemy to the reformed religion d. 


BOOK VII. 


Wit Scotland was torn_by inteſtine fac» 
tions, Elizabeth was alarmed with the 
rumour of a proje& in agitation for ſetting 
Mary at liberty. Francis Throkmorton, a 
Cheſhire gentleman, was ſuſpected of being 
deeply concerned in the deſign, and on that 
ſuſpicion he was taken into cuſtody, Among 
his papers were found two liſts, one of the 
principal harbours in the kingdom, with an 
account of their ſituation, and of the depth of 
water in each; the other, of all the eminent 
Roman catholics in England. This circum- 
{tance confirmed the ſuſpicion againſt bim, and 
ſome dark and deſperate conſpiracy was ſu 
pores juſt ready to break out. At firſt he 
oldly avowed his innocence, and declared that 
the two papers were forged by the queen's 
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miniſters, in order to intimidate or enſnare him ; 
and he even endured the rack with the utmoſt 
fortitude. But being brought a ſecond time to 
the place of torture, his reſolution failed him, 
and he not only acknowledged that he had held 
a ſecret correſpondence with the queen of Scots, 
but diſcovered a deſign that was formed to in. 
vade England. The duke of Guiſe, he ſaid, 
arable to furnith troops, and to conduct the 
. enterpriſe. The pope and king of Spain were 
to ſupply the money neceſſary for carrying it 
on; all the Engliſh exiles were eager to take 
arms; many of the catholics at home would he 
ready to join them at their landing; Mendoza, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who was the life of the 
conſpiracy, ſpared no pains m fomenting the 
ſpirit of diſaffection among the Engliſh, or in 
haſtening the preparations on the continent; and 
by his command, he made the two liſts, the 
copies whereof had been found in his poſſeſſion. 
This confeſſion he retracted at his trial; returned 
to it again after ſentence was paſſed upon him , 
and retracted it. once more at the place of exc- 
cution *. 

To us in the preſent age, who are aſſiſted in 
forming our opinion of this matter by the light 
which time and hiſtory have thrown upon the 
deſigns and characters of the princes of Guilc, 
many circumſtances of Throkmorton's confeſ- 
ſion appear to be extremely remote from truth, 
or even from probability. 'The duke of Guile 
was, at that juncture, | PL being in a fitu- 
ation to undertake foreign conqueſts, Withou! 
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either power or office at court ; hated by the 
king, and perſecuted by the favourites ; he had 
no leiſure for any thoughts of diſturbing the 
quiet of neighbouring ſtates ; his vaſt and am- 
bitious mind was wholly occupied in laying the 
foundation of that famous league which ſhook 
the throne of France. But at the time when 
Elizabeth detected this conſpiracy, the cloſe 
union between the houſe of Guiſe and Philip was 
remarkable to all Europe; and as their great 
enterpriſe againſt Henry III. was not yet diſ- 
cloſed, as they endeavoured to conceal that 
under their threatenings to invade England, 
Throkmorton's diſcovery appeared to be ex- 
tremely probable; and Elizabeth, who knew 
how ardently allfthe parties mentioned by him 
wiſhed her downfal,, thought that ſhe could not 
guard her kingdom with too much care. The 
indiſcreet zeal of the Engliſh exiles increaſed her 
tears. Not ſatisfied with inceſſant outcries againſt 
er ſeverity towards the Scottiſh queen, and her 
-rucl perſecution of her cathohc ſubjects, not 
\hinking it enough that one pope had threatened 
ner with the ſentence of excommunication, and 
another had actually pronounced it, they now 
gan to diſperſe books and writings in which 
ticy endeavoured to perſuade their diſeiples, that 
would be a meritorious action to take away 
er life; they openly exhorted the maids of ho- 
10ur to treat her as Judith did Holofernes, and, 
by luch an illuſtrious deed, to render their own 
ines honourable and facred in the church 
nroughout all future ages?. For all theſe 
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reaſons, Elizabeth not only inflicted the puniſh. 
ment of a traitor on Throkmorton, but com- 
manded the Spaniſh ambaſſador inſtantly to leave 
England; and that ſhe might be in no danger © 
being attacked within the iſſand, the determine: 
to uſe her utmoſt efforts, in order to recover 
that influence over the Scottiſh councils, Which 
the had for ſome time entirely loſt. 

There were three different methods by whic!: 
Elizabeth might hope to accomplith this; either 
by furniſhing ſuch effectual aid to the bamſkec 
nobles, as would enable them to reſume the chic 
direction of affairs; or by entering into ſuch 2 
treaty with Mary, as might intimidate her ſon, 
who being now accuſtomed to govern, would not 
be averſe from agreeing to any terms rather than 
reſign the ſceptre, or admit an aflociate in the 
throne ; or by gaining the earl of Arran, to {+ 
cure the direction of the King his maſter. The 
laſt was not only the eaſieſt and ſpeedieſt, but mo 
likely to be ſucceſsful. This Elizabeth reſolv-1 
to purſue ; but without laying the other two alt. 
gether aſide, With this view ſhe ſent Daviſon, 
one of her principal ſecretaries, a man of abilit'«; 
and addreſs, into Scotland. A miniſter ſo vena! 
as Arran, hated by his own countrymen, and 
holding his power by the moſt precarious of. 
tenures, the favour of a youvg prince, accepicd 
Elizabeth's offers without heſitation, and deen 
the acquiſition of her protection to be the moi! 
folid foundation of his own greatneſs. Soon 
after [Aug. 13] he conſented to an intervicw 
with lord Hunſdon, the governor. of Berwick, 
and being honoured with the pompous title of 
beutenant general for the king, he appeared a. 
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the place appointed with a ſplendid train. In 
Hunſdon's preſence he renewed his promiſes of 
an inviolable and faithful attachment to the Eng- 
liſh intereſt, and aſſured him that James ſhould 
enter into no negotiation which might tc1d to in- 
terrupt the peace between the two kingdoms ; 
and as Elizabeth began to entertain the {ame 
tears and jealouſies concerning the king's mar- 
riaze, which had formerly diſquieted her with re- 
zard to his mother's, he undertook to prevent 
james from liſtening to any overture f that 
kind, until he had previouſly obtained the queen 
ot England's conſent ©. 

The baniſhed lords and their adkerents ſoon 
felt the effects of Arran's friend{hip with Eugland. 
s Elizabeth had permitted them to take refuge 
in her dominions, and ſeveral of her nunitters were 
of opinion that {he ought to employ her arms in 
defence of their cauſe, the fear of this was the 
only thing which reſtrained James and his ta- 
vourite from proceeding to ſuch extremities 
againſt them, as might have excited the pity or 
indignation of the Engliſh, and have prompted 
them to exert themſelves with vigour in their be- 
half. But every apprehenſion of this kind being 
no removed, they ventured to call a parliament. 
[Aug. 22], in which an act was paſſed, attaint- 
ing Angus, Mar, Glamis, and a great number 
ot their followers, Their eſtates devolved to the 
crown, and according to the practice of the 
Scottiſh monarchs, who were obliged to reward 
the faction which adhered to them, by dividing 
with it the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, Jamcs dealt 
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out the greater part of theſe to Arran and his 
aſſociates 4. 

Nor was the treatment of the clergy leſs rigor- 
ous. All miniſters, readers, and profeſſors 11 
colleges, were enjoined to ſubſcribe, within 
forty days, a paper teſtifying their approbatio:; 
of the laws concerning the church enacted in laſt 
parliament, Many, overawed or corrupted by 
the court, yielded obedience ; others ſtood out. 
The {tipcnds of the latter were ſequeſtered, ſon: 
of the more aCtive committed to priſon, and 
numbers compelled to fly the kingdom. Such 
as complied, fell under the ſuſpicion of acting 
from mercenary or ambitious motives. Such 1s 
adhered to their principles and ſuffered 1n-conſe- 
quence 0! it, acquired high reputation, by giving 
this convincing evidence of their . and 
ſincerity. The judicatories of the church were 
almoſt entirely ſuppreſſed. In ſome places ſcarce 
as many miniſters remained, as to perform the 
duties of religious worſhip ; they ſoon ſunk in 
reputation among the people, and being prohi- 
bited not only from diſcourſing of public affai: -, 
but obliged, by the jealouſy of the adminiſtra- 
tion, to frame every ſentiment and expreſſion 
in ſuch a manner as to give the court no offence, 
their ſermons were deemed languid, infipid, and 
contemptible ; and it became the general opi- 
nion, that together with the moit virtuous of 
the nobles and the moſt faithful of the clergy, 
the power and vigour of religion were now banih- 
ed out of the kingdom e. 
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Meenwhile, Elizabeth was carrying on one of 
thoſe fruitleſs negotiations with the queen of 
%cots, which it had become almoſt matter of 
form to renew every year. They ſerved not on! 
to amuſe that unhappy priuceſs with ſome _ 
pet of liberty; but furniſhed an apology for 
eluding the ſolicitations of foreign powers in her 
behalf; and were of ule to overawe James, by 
ſewing him that ſhe could at any time ſet free 
a dangerous rival to diſpute his authority. Theſe 
treaties ſhe ſuffered to proceed to what length 
he pleated, and never wanted a pretence for 
vreakiag them off, when they became no longer 
neceſſary, The treaty now on foot was not, 
perhaps, more ſincere than many wiach preceded 
it; the reaſons, however, which rendered it inef- 
<tual were far from being frivolous. 

As Crichton, a jeſuit, was {ailing from Flanders 
.owards Scotland, the ſhip on board of which he 
2s a paſlenger happened to be ciated u pirates, 
uo, in that age, often infeſted the na:ruw ſeas, 
Crichton, in great confuſion, tore in picces tome 
rapers in his cuſtody, and threw them away; 
hut by a very extraordinary accident, the wind 
blew them back into the ſhip, and they were im- 
mediately taken up by ſome of the paſlengers, 
who carried them to Wade, the clers df the 
privy council, He, with great induitry and pa- 
t1ence, joined them together, and they were 
wund to contain the account of a plot ſaid to 
have been formed by the king of Spain and the 
11ke of Guile, for invadin 1 The 
people were not yet recovered from the fear and 
«1x1cty occaſioned by the conſpiracy in which 
Throk- 
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Throkmorton had been engaged, and as hi 
diſcoveries appeared now to be confirmed by ad. 
ditional evidence, not only all their former ay. 
prehenſions recurred, but the conſternation be. 
came general and exceſſive. As all the dangers 
with which England had been threatened for 
ſome years flowed either immediately from Mar: 
herſelf, or from ſuch as made uſe of her name to 
juſtify their inſurrections and conſpiracies, i. 
gradually diminiſhed the compaſſion due to her 
ſituation, and the Engliſh, inftead of pitying, 
began to fear and to hate her. Elizabeth, unde: 
whoſe wiſe and pacific reign the Engliſh enjoyed 
tranquillity, and had opened ſources of wealt!: 
unknown to their anceſtors, was extremely be- 
loved by all her people; and regard to he. 
ſafety, not leſs than to their own intereſt, ani- 
mated them againſt the Scottiſh queen. In order 
to diſcourage her adlierents, it was thought nc- 
ceſſary to convince them, by ſome public deed, 
of the attachment of the Engliſh to their own 
ſovereign, and that any attempt againſt her life 
would prove fatal to her rival, With this view 
an aſſociation was framed [Oct. 19], the ſubſcrib- 
ers of which bound themſelves by the moſt ſalemn 
caths, „ to defend the queen againſt all her enc- 
miesg foreign and domeſtic ; and if violence ſhovid 
be offered to her life, in order to favour the title 
of any pretender to the crown, they not ouly 
engaged never to allow or acknowledge the per- 
fon or perſons by whom, or for whom, ſuch a 
deteſtable act ſhould be committed, but vowed, 
in the preſence of the eternal God, to proſecute 


ſuch perſon or perſons to the death, and to 2 . 
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ſuc them with their utmoſt vengeance, to their 
utter overthrow and extirpation f.“ Perſons of 
all ranks ſubſcribed this combination with the 
greateſt eagerneſs and unanimity 8, 

Mary conſidered this aſſociation, not only as 
an ayowed deſign to exclude her from all right 
of ſucceſſion, but as the certain and immediate 
forerunner of her deſtruction. In order to avert 
this, ſhe made ſuch feeble efforts as were ſtill in 
her power, and ſent Naué, her ſecretary, to 
court, with offers of more entire reſignat ion to 
the will of Elizabeth, in every point, which had 
been the occation of their long enmity, than all 
ner ſufferings hitherto had been able to extort b. 
But whether Mary adhered inflexibly to her pri- 
vileges as an independent ſovereign, or, yielding 
to the neceſſity of her {ituation, endeavoured, by 
conceſſions, to ſooth her rival, ſhe was equally 
unſucceſsful. Her firmneſs was imputed to ob- 
\tinacy, or to the ſecret hope of foreign aſſiſtance; 
her conceſſions were either believed to be inſincere, 
or to flow from the fear of ſome imminent danger. 
Her preſeut willingneſs, however, to comply 
with any terms was ſo great, that Walſingham 
warmly urged his miſtreſs to come to a final 
agreement with her i. But Elizabeth was per- 
uaded, that it was the ſpirit raiſed by the aſſo- 
ciation which had rendered her ſo paſſive and 
compliant. She always imagined that there was 
lomething myſterious and deceitful in all Mary's 
actions, and ſuſpected her of carrying on a dan- 
zcrous correſpondence with the Engliſh catho- 
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cs, both within and without the kingdor 
Nor were her ſuſpicions altogether void 
foundation. Mary had, about this time, wri:- 


ten a letter to fir Francis Inglehield, urging him 


to haſten the execution of what ſhe calls th. 
Great Plot or Defignment, without heſitating 
account of any danger in which it might invol. 
her life, which ſhe would moſt willingly f. 
with, it, by that ſacrifice, ſhe could procure | 
lief for ſo great a number of the oppreſſed chil. 
dren of the church *. Inſtead, therefore, of 
hearkening to the overtures which the Scott) 
queen made, or granting any mitigation of 
hardſhips of which ſhe complained, Elzabc:!, 
retol:zed to take her out of the hands of t. 
earl of Shrewſbury, and to appoint fir Am: 
Paulet and fir Drue Drury to be her keep. 
Shrewſbury had diſcharged his truſt with gre! 
ndelity, during fifteen years, but, at the fan « 
time, had treated Mary with gentleneſs a: 
reipe&t, and had always ſweetened harſh con 
mands by the humanity with which he put then: 
in execution. The ſame politeneſs was not 
be expected from men of an inferior rank, wi: 
ſevere vigilance, perhaps, was their chief recon 
mendation to that employment, and the on 
merit by which they could pretend to gain f.. 
vour or preferment l. 

As James was no leſs eager than ever to d 
prive the baniſhed nobles of Elizabeth's pro- 
tection, he appointed the maſter of Gray his 
ambaſſador to the court of England, and 
truſted him with the conduct of a negotiation 
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for that purpoſe. For this honour he was in- 
debted to the envy and jealouſy of the earl of 
Arran. Gray poileſſed all the talents of a cour- 
tier; a graceful perſon, an infinuating addreſs, 
boundleſs ambition, aud a reſtleſs and intriguing 
ipirit. During his reſidence in France, he had 
been admitted into the molt intimate familiarity 
with the duke of Guite, and, in order to gain 
his favour, had renounced the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and profeſſed the utmoſt zeal for the cap- 
tive queen, who carricd on a ſecret correſpond- 
ence with him, from which ſhe expected great 
advantages. On his return into Scotland, he 
paid court to James with extraordinary afſiquity, 
and his accompliſhments did not fail to make 
ther uſual impreſſion on the king's heart. Ar- 
ran, who had introduced him, began quickly to 
dread his growing favour ; and flattering bimſelf, 
that abſence would efface any ſentiments of ten- 
derneſs, which were forming in the mind of a 
young prince, pointed him out, by his malicious 
praiſes, as the moſt proper perſon in the king- 
dom for an embaſſy of ſuch importance; and 
contributed to raiſe him to that high dignity, in 
order to haſten his fall. Elizabeth, who had 
an admirable dexterity in diſcovering the proper 
inſtruments for carrying on her deſigns, endea- 
voured, by careſſes, and by preſents, to ſecure 
Gray to her intereſt. The fermer flattered his 
vanity, which was great ; the latter ſupplied his 
profuſeneſs, which was {till greater. He aban- 
doned himſelf without reſerve to Elizabeth's 
direction, and not only undertook to retain the 
king under the influence of. England, but acted 
an 2 ſpy upos the Scottiſh queen, and betrayed 
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to her rival every ſecret that he could draw 
from her by his high pretenſions of zeal in her 
ſervice ®, 

Gray's credit with the Engliſh court was ex- 
tremely galling to the baniſhed nobles. Eliza. 
beth no longer thought of employing her power 
to reitore them; ſhe found it eaſier to govern 
Scotland by corrupting the king's favourites; 
and, in compliance with Gray's folicitations, Gs 
commanded the exiles to leave the north of Eng. 
land [Dec. 31 ], and to remove into the heart o. 
the kingdom. This rendered it difficult for them 
to hold any correſpoudence with their partiſans 
in Scotland, and almoit impoſſible to return 
thither without her permiſſion. Gray, by gain. 
ing a point which James had ſo much at heart, 
riveted himielf more firmly than ever in his ſa- 
vour ; and, by acquiring greater reputation, be- 
came capable of ſerving Ehzabeth with greatcr 
ſucceſs a. 

1585.] Arran had now poſſeſſed for ſine 
time all the power, the riches, and the honours, 
that his immoderate ambition could deſire, or the 
fondneſs of a prince, who ſet no limits to h.. 
liberality towards his favourites, could beflus, 
Te office of lord chancellor, the higheſt and 
moſt important in the kingdom, was conferred 
upon him, even during the life of the earl of 
Argyll, who ſucceeded Athol in that dignity *: 
and the public beheld, with aſtoniſhment and in- 
dignation, a man educated as a ſoldier of fortune, 
ignorant of law, and a contemner of juſtice, ap- 
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pointed to preſide in parliament, in the privy 
council, in the court of ſeſſion, and intruſted 
with the ſupreme diſpoſal of the property of his 
ſchhow- ſubjects. He was, at the {ame time, go- 
vernor of the caſtles of Stirling and Edinburgh, 
the two principal forts in Scotland; provoſt of 
the city of Edinburgh: and as if by all theſe 
accumviated dignitics his merits were not ſuffi- 
c:untly rgecompenſed, he had been created lieu- 
tenant general over the whole kingdom. No 
perſon was admitted into the king's preſence 
withe at his permiſſion; no favour could be ob- 
tained but by his mediation. James, occupied 
with youthful amuſements, devolved upon him 
the whole regal authority. Such unmerited ele- 
vation mcrcaled his natural arrogance, and ren- 
{cred it intolerable. He was no longer content. 
"with the condition of a ſubject, but pretended 
to derive his pedigree from Murdo duke of 
Albany ; and boaſted openly, that his title to 
the crown was preferable to that of the king 
hunſelf, But, together with theſe thoughts of 
royaſty, he retained the meanneſs ſuitable to 
us primitive indigence. His venality as a judge 
was ſcandalous, and was exceeded only by that 
F his wife, who, in defiance of decency, made 
herlelf a party in almoſt every ſuit which came 
to be decided, employed her influence to corrupt 
or to overawe the judges, and almoſt N die- 
tated their deciſions v. His rapaciouſneſs as a 
miniſter was inſatiable. Not ſatisfied with the 
revenues of ſo many offices ; with the eſtate and 


honours which belonged to the family of Ha- 
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milton 3 or with the greater part of Gowne's 
lands, which had fallen to his ſhare ; he graſped 
at the poſſeſſions of ſeveral of the nobles. H: 
required lord Maxwell to exchange part of l. 
citate, for the forfeited lands of Kinneil; and be- 
cauſe he was unwilling to quit an ancient inherit. 
ance for a poſſeſſion ſo precarious, he ftirred vp 
againſt him his hereditary rival, the laird of Jokn- 
ſton, and involved that corner of the Kkingdo:: 
in a civil war. He committed to prifon the car! 
of Athol, lord Home, and the as er of Caſſi; 
the firit, becauſe he would not divorce his witr 
the daughter of the earl of Gowric, and ent! 
his eftate on him; the ſecond, becauſe he w: 
unwilling to part with ſome lands adjacent to o. 
of Arran's eſtates; and the third, for retulny 
to lend him money. His ſpies and informs 
filled the whole country, and intruded themſfel»:5 
into every company, The neareſt neighbours 
diſtruſted and feared each other. All familiar 
ſocicty was at an end. Even the common inter- 
courſes of humanity were interrupted, no man 
knowing in whom to confide, or where to utter 
his complaints. There is not perhaps in hiſtory 
an example of a miniſter ſo univerſally deteſtabi: 
to a nation, or who more jultly deſerved its de- 
teitation 1, 

Arran, notwithſtanding, regardleſs of the ſcr- 
timents, and deſpiſing the murmurs of the peop“ 
gave a looſe to his natural temper, and proceed: 
to acts ſtill more violent. David Home of 
gaty, and Patrick his brother, having received 
letters from one of the baniſhed lords, about pri- 
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vate buſineſs, were condemned and put to death, 

for holding correſpondence with rebels. Cunning- 
hame of Drumwhaſel, and Douglas of Mains, 
two gentlemen of honour and reputation, were 
acculcd of having conſpired with the exiled nobles 
to ſeize the king's perſon. A lingle witneſs only 
appeared ; the evidence they produced of their 
innocence was unanſwerable; their accuſer him- 
felf not long after ac haowleds ed that he had been 
ſuborned by Arran; and all men believed the 
charge againſt them to be groundleſs; they were 
found guilty, notwithſtanding, and ſuffered the 
death of traitors * Feb. 9]. 

About the fame time that theſe gentlemen 
were puntſhed for a pretended conſpiracy, Eliza- 
beth's life was endangered by a real one, Parry, 
a doctor of laws, and a member of the houſe of 
commons, a man vain and fantaſtic, but of a 
relolure fpirit, had lately been reconciled to the 
church of Rome; and fraught with the zeal of 
2 new convert, he offered to demonſtrate the 
ſincerity of his attachment to the religion which 
he had embraced, by killing Elizabeth Cardinal 
Allen had publiſhed a wer o to prove the murder 
0: an excommunicated prince to be not only 
law ful, but a meritorious action. The pope's 
nuncio at Venice, the jeſuits both there and at 
Paris, the Engliſh 'exiles, all approved of the 
delign. The pope himſelf exhorted him to per- 
levere;z and granted him for his encouragement, 
a D indulgence, and remiſſion of his fins. 

Cardinal di Como wrote to him a letter to the 
lame purpoſe. But though he often got accels 
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to the queen, fear, or fome remaining ſenſe ot 
duty, reſtrained him from perpetrating th2: 
crime. Happily, his intention was at laſt dil- 
covered by Nevil, the only perſon in England to 
whom he had communicated it; and having hin- 
ſelf voluntarily confeſſed his guilt, he ſuffered the 
puniſhment which it deſerved * | March 2]. 
Theſe repeated conſpiracies againſt their to. 
vereign awakened the indignation of the Engl." 
parhament, and produced a very extraordinary 
ſtatute, Which, in the end, proved fatal to th: 
queen of Scots. By this law the aſſociation in 
deferce of Elizabeth's life was ratified, and it wa; 
further enacted, That if any rebellion ſhall b- 
excited in the kingdom, or any thing attempre\ 
« to the hurt of her majeſty's perſon, by or fer 
„ any perſon pretending a title to the crown, 
« the queen ſhall empower twenty-four perſon-, 
% by a commiſhon under the great ſeal, to eg. 
& mine into, and pals ſentence upon ſuch ot. 
« fences; and after judgment given, a proclama- 
tion ſhall be iſſued, declaring the perſons whon 
they find guilty, excluded from any right :- 
„the crown; and her majeſty's ſubjects mar 
& lawfully purſue every one of them to th. 
„ death, with all their aiders and abettors: a 
„if any defign againſt the life of the que 
« take effect, the perſons by or for whom #1! 
a deteſtable act is executed, and their 1/jus;, 
„being in any wiſe aſſenting or privy to th. 
& ſame, ſhall be diſabled for ever from pretendir 
&« to the crown, and be purſued to death in t“ 
« hke manner*.” This act was plainly level 
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at che queen of Scots; and whether we conſider it 
as a voluntary expreſſion of the zeal and concern 
of the nation for Elizabeth's ſafety, or whether 
we impute it to the influence which that artful 
princels preſerved over her parliaments, it 1s no 
eaſy matter to reconcile it with the general prin- 
ciples of juſlice or humanity. Mary was thereby 
rendered accountable not only for her own actions, 
bur for thoſe of others; in conſequence of which, 
ſhe might forfeit her right of ſucceſſion, aud even 
her life itſelf. 

Mary juſtly conſidered this act as a warning 
to prepare for the worſt extremities. Elizabeth's 
miniſters, it is probable, had reſolved by this time 
to take away her life; and ſuffered books to be 
publiſhed, in order to pertuade the nation that 
this cruel and unprecedented meaſure was not 
only neceſſary but juſt h. Even that ſhort period 
of her days which remained, they rendered un- 
comfortable, by every hardſhip and indignity 
which it was in their power to inflict. Almoit 
all her ſervants were diſmiſſed, the was treated 
no longer with the reſpect due to a queen ; 
and, though the rigour of ſeventeen - years im- 
prifonment had broken her conſtitution, ſhe 
ws confined to two ruinous chambers, ſcarecly 
abitable, even in the middle of ſummer, by 
reaſon of cold. Notwithitanding the ſcanti- 
neſs of her revenue, ſhe had been accuſtomed to 
dliltribute regularly ſome alms among the poor 
in the village adjoining to the caſtle. Paulet 
now refuſed her liberty to perform this pious 
and humane office, which had afforded her great 
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conſolation amidſt her own ſufferings. The caſtle 
in which ſhe reſided was converted into a com- 
mon priſon z' and a young man, ſuſpected of 
popery, was contined there, and treated under 
her eye with ſuch rigour, that he died of the ill 
uſage. She often complained to Elizabeth of 
theſe multiplied injuries, and expoſtulated as be- 
came a woman and a qucen; but as no political 
reaſon now obliged that princeſs to amuſe her 
any longer with fallacious hopes, far from grant. 
ing her any redreſs, ſhe did not even deign t9 
give her any anſwer. The king of France, cloſely 
allied to Elizabeth, on whom he depended tor 
aſhilance againſt his rebellious ſubjects, was afraid 
of eſpouſing Mary's cauſe with any warmth ; and 
all his ſohcitations in her behalf were feeble, for— 
mal, and inefhcacious. But Caitclnau, the Frenc! 
ambaſſador, whoſe compaſſion and zeal for h 
unhappy queen ſupplied the defects in his inſtruc- 
tions, remonttrated with ſuch vigour againſt the 
indignities to which ſhe was expoſed, that, by his 
importunity, he prevailed at length to have her 
removed to Tuthbury ; though ſhe was contin: 
the greater part of another winter in her prei." 
wretched habitation *, 

Neither the infults of her enemies, nor th- 
neglect of her friends, made ſuch an impretſion ©: 
Mary, as the ingratitude of her fon. James ha- 
hitherto treated his mother with filial reſpect, au 
had even entered into negotiations with her, 
which gave umbrage to Elizabeth. But as i: 
was not the intereſt of the Engliſh queen that |: 
good correſpondence ſhould continue, Gray, 
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who, on his return into Scotland, found his fa- 
vour with the king greatly increaſed by the ſue- 
ceſs of his embaliy, perſuaded him to write a 
harſh and undut iful letter to his mother, in which 
he expreſsly refuſed to acknowledge her to be 
queen of Scotland, or to conſider his affairs as 
connected, in any wile, with her's. This cruel 
requital af her maternal tenderneſs overwhelmed 
Mary with ſorrow and d-ſpair. “ Was it for 
© this,” faid ſhe, in a letter to the French am- 
baflador {March 247, “ that I have endured fo 
much, in order to preierve for him the inherit- 
„ ance to which I have a juſt right? I am 
far from envying his authority in Scotland. 1 
dehre no power there; nor with. to ſet my 
toot in that kingdom, if it were not for the 
pleaſure of once embracing a ſoa, whom I have 
© titherto loved with too tender affection. 
Whatever he either enjoys or expects he de- 
rived it from me. From him I never received 
afliſtance, ſupply, or benefit of any kind. Let 
not my alles treat him any longer as a king: 
he holds that dignity by my conſent ; and if 
a ſpeedy repentance do not appeaſe my juſt 
relentwent, I will load him with a parent's 
curſe, and ſurrender my crown, with all my 
pretenſions, to one who will receive them with 
e gratitude, and defend them with vigour ?,”? 
"The love which James bore to his mother, whom 
he had never known, and whom he had been 
carly taught to conſider as one of the moſt aban- 
doned pertons of her ſex, cannot be ſuppoſed ever 
o have been ardent; and he did not now take any 
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pains to regain her ſavour. But whether he. 
indignation at his undutiful behaviour, added 
her bigoted attachment to popery, prompte 
Mary at any time to think ſeriouſly of difiaher:' 

ing her ſon ; or whether theſe threatening: 
were uttered in a ſudden ſally of difappomtec 
affection, it is now no eaſy matter to determin: 

Some papers which are ſtill extant ſcem to rende 
the former not improhable *. 

Cares of another kind, and no leſs diſquieting. 
occupied Elizabeth's thoughts. The calm whic!: 
ſhe had long enjoyed, ſeemed now to be at wv 
end; and ſuch ſtorms were gathering in cvcrv 
quarter, as filled her with juſt alarm. All tic 
neighbouring nations had undergone revolutions 
extremely to her diſadvantage. The great quan- 
ties which Henry III. had diſplayed in .. 
youth, and which raiſed the 3 of bis 
ſubjects fo high, vaniſhed on his — the 
throne ; and his acquiring ſupreme power tee: 
not only to have corrupted his heart, but to ha. 
impaired his underſtanding. He ſoon loft ce 
eſteem and affection of the nation; and a life d- 
vided between the auſterities of a ſuperſtitia 
devotion, and the extravagancies of the m 
diſfolute debauchery, rendered him as contemp!- 
ible as he was odious on account of his rapaciv1i'- 
neſs, his profuſion, and the fondneſs with which 
he doated on many unworthy minions. On the 
death of his only brother, thoſe ſentiments ©: 
the people burſt out with violence. Henry had 
no children, and though but thirty-two years 
of age, the ſucceſſion of the crown was already 


2 See Append. No. XLVI. 
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conſidered as open. The king of Navarre, a 
diſtant deſcendant of the royal family, but the 
undoubted heir to the crown, was a zealous pro- 
teſtant. The proſpect of an event ſo fatal to 
their religion, as his aſcending the throne of 
France, alarmed all the cathohcs in Europe; and 
induced the duke of Guiſe, countenanced by the 
pope, and aided by the king of Spain, to appear 
az the defender of the Romiſh faith, and the 
alſerter of the cardinal of Bourbon's right ta the 
crown. In order to unite the party, a bond of 
confederacy was formed, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Holy League. All ranks of men joined 
in it with emulation. The ſpirit fpread with the 
irreſiſtible rapidity which was natural to religious 
palions in that age. The deſtruction of the re- 
ormation, not only in France, but all over Eu— 
rope, ſcemed to be the object and wiſh of the 
„hole party; and the duke of Guiſe, the head 
of this mighty and zealous body, acquired au- 
thority in the kingdom, far ſuperior to that which 
the king himſelf poſſeſſed. Philip II. by the 
conqueſt of Portugal, had greatly increaſed the 
naval power of Spain, and had at laſt reduced 
under Ns dominion all that portion of the con- 
tinent which lies beyond the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and which nature ſeems to have deſtined 
form one great monarchy. William prince of 
Orange, who firſt encouraged the inhabitants of 
ne Netherlands to aſſert their liberties, and whoſe 
«iſdom and valour formed and protected the 
ring commonwealth, had fallen by the hands 
ot an aſſaſſin, The ſuperior genius of the prince 
ot Parma had given an entire turn to the Res of 
tit war in the 1. 


ow Countries; all lus enterpriſes, 
concerted 
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concerted with conſummate fkill, and executed 
with equal bravery, had been attended with 
ſucceſs ; and the Dutch, reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, were on the point of falling under the 
dominion of their ancient maſter. 

None of thoſe circumlitances, to which Eliza- 
beth had hitherto owed her ſecurity, exiſted any 
longer. She could derive no advantage from 
the jealouſy which had ſubſiſted between France 
and Spain; Philip, by means of his confederacy 
with the duke of Guiſe, had an equal ſway in 
the councils of both kingdoms. The hugonot 
were unable to contend with the power of the 
league; and little could be expected from any 
diverſion which they might create. Nor was it 
probable that the Netherlands could long employ 
the arms, or divide the ſtrength of Spain. In thi; 
ſituation of the affairs of Europe, it became ne- 
celſary for Elizabeth to form a new plan of con- 
dust; and her wiſdom in forming it was not 
greater than the vigour with which ſhe carried |! 
on. The mealures molt ſuitable to her natural 
temper, and which ſhe had hitherto purſued. 
were cautious and ſafe; thoſe which the now 
adopted were enterpriſing and hazardous. She 
preterred peace, but was not afraid of war, and 
was capable, when compelled by neceflity, not 
ouly of detending herſelf with ſpirit, but of at- 
tacking her enemies with a boldneſs which averted 
danger from her own dominions. She immed:- 
ately furniſhed the hugonots with a conſideral!: 
ſupply in money. She carried on a private ne- 
gotiation with Henry III. who, though com. 
pelled to join the leaguc, hated the leaders of 
and withed for their deſtruction. She open!) 

under- 
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un lertook the protection of the Dutch common- 
wealth, and ſent a powerful army to its aſſiſlance. 
She endeavoured to form a general contederacy 
of the proteſtant princes, in oppoſition to the 
popifh league. She determined to proceed with 
the . rigour againſt the queen of Scots, 
whoſe ſufferings and rights afforded her enemies 
a ſpecious pretence for invading her domimons, 
Ilie reſolved to redouble her endeavours, in order 
to effect a cloſer union with Scotland, and to ex- 
tend and perpetuate her influence over the 
councils of that nation. 

She found it no difficult matter to induce mot 
of the Scottiſh courtiers to promote all her de- 
ſons, Gray, fir John Maitland, who had been 
advanced to the office of ſecretary, which his 
brother formerly held, fir Lewis Bcllenden, the 
juſtice clerk, who had ſucceeded Gray as the 
ing's reſident at London, were the perſons in 
whom ſhe chiefly coufided. In order to direct 
and quicken their motions, ſhe diſpatched fir 
I.dward Wotton along with Bellenden into Scot- 
land [May 29]. This man was gay, well-bred, 
entertaining; he excelled in all the exercties 
ior which James had a paſſion, and amuſed the 
roung King by relating the adventures which he 
nud met with, and the obſervations he had made 
ring a long reſidence in foreign countries; but 
under the veil of theſe ſuperficial qualities, he 
concealed a dangerous and intriguing ſpirit. He 
ſoon you into high favour with james, and 
ile he was ſeemingly attentive only to pleaſure 
and diverſions, he acquired influence over the 
public councils, to a degree which was indecent 
tor a ſtranger to poſſeſs d. 

a Melv. 317. 
VOL. 11. DD Nothing, 
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Nothing, however, could be more acceptabl- 
to the nation, than the propoſal which he mac 
of a {tri alliance between the two kingdoms, 1» 
defence of the reformed religion. The rapid and 
alarming progreſs of che poptſh league ſeemed t 
call on all proteſtant princes to unite for the pre. 
{crvation of their common faith. James embraced 
the overture with warmth, and a convention ©! 
eſtates | July 29] empowered him to conclus. 
ſuch a treaty, and engaged to ratify it in pur. 
lament “. The alacrity with which James co: 
curred in this meaſure muſt not be wholly afcrib« 
either to his own zeal, or to Wotton's addrei 
it was owing in part to Elzabeth's liberal. 
As a mark of her motherly aſſection for tl. 
young king, ſhe ſettled on him an annual penſion 
of five thouſand pounds; the fame ſum Which 
her father had allotted her before ſhe aſcended 
the throne. This circumſtance, which the too! 
care to mention, rendered a ſum, which in ch. 
age was far from being inconfiderable, a vcr, 
acceptable preſent to the king, whoſe revenues 
during a Jong minority, had been almoſt totally 
diſſipated e. 

But the chief object of Wotton's intrigu«s 
was to ruin Arran. While a minion ſo odions 
to the nation continued to govern the king, 
his aſſiſtance could be of little advantage " 
Elizabeth. And though Arran, ever fince hi. 
interview with Hunſdon, had appeared «x 
tremely for her intereſt, ſhe could place no great 
conſidence in a- man whoſe conduct was ſo ca 
pricious and irregular, and who, notwithſtanding 
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his proteſtations to the contrary, ſtill continued 
a ſecret correſpondence both with Mary and with 
the duke of Guiſe. The baniſhed lords were at- 
tached to England from affection as well as prin- 
ciple, and were the only perſons among the Scots 
whom, in any dangerous exigency, the could 
thoroughly truſt, Before Bellenden left London, 
they had been ſummoned thither, under colour 
of vindicating themſelves from his accuſations, 
but, in reality, to concert with him the moſt pro- 
per meaſures for reſtoring them to their country. 
Wotton purſued this plan, and endeavoured to 
* it for execution; and it was greatly fa- 
cilitated by an event neither uncommon nor con- 
ſiderable. Sir John Forſter, and Ker of Ferni- 
herſt, the Engliſh and Scottiſh wardens of the 
middle marches, having met, according to the 
cuſtom of the borders, about mid{ummer, a fray 
aroſe, and lord Ruſſel, the earl of Bedford's 
eldeſt ſon, happened to be killed. This ſcuffle 
was purely accidental, but Elizabeth choſe to 
conſider it as a deſign formed by Ker, at the in- 
ſtigation of Arran, to involve the two Kingdoms 
in war. She inſiſted that both ſhould be dekvered 
up to her; and though James eluded that de- 
mand, he was obliged to confine Arran in St. 
Andrew's, and Ker in Aberdeen. During his 
abtence from court, Wotton and his aſſociates 
carried on their intrigues without interruption. 
By their advice, the baniſhed nobles endeavoured 
to accommodate their differences with Jord John 
and lord Claud, the duke of Chatelherault's two 
ſons, whom Morton's violence had driven out of 
the kingdom [Oct. 16]. Their common ſuffer- 
mgs, and common intereſt, induced both parties 
D D 2 do 
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to bury in oblivion the ancient diſcord which 
had ſubſiſted between the houſcs of Hamilton 
and Douglas, By Elizabeth's permiſſion, they 
returned in a body to the borders of Scotland. 
Arran, who had again recovered favour, inſiſted 
on putting the kingdom in a poſture of defence; 
but Gray, Bellenden, and Maitland, ſecretly 
thwartcd all his meaſures. Some neceſſary order: 
they prevented from being iſſued; others they 
rendered ineffectual by the manner of execution 
and all of chen were obeyed lowly, and wit! 
reluctance 4. 

Wotton's fertile brain was, at the ſame time, 
big with another and more daagerous plot. H. 
had contrived to ſeize the king, and to carry 
him by force into England, But the deſign was 
happily diſcovered ; and, tin order to avoid th: 
puniſhment which his treac ery merited, he de 
parted without taking lege ©, 

Meanwhile the bauiſhed lords haſtened the 
execution of their enterpriſe; and as their friends 
and vaſſals were now ready to join tuem, they 
entered Scotland. Whercver they came, they 
were welcomed as the deliverers of their country, 
and the molt fervent prayers were addreſſed to 
Heaven for the ſucceſs of ther arms. They ad. 
vanced, without loſing a momeut, towards Stir- 
lng, at the heay of ten thouſand men. The king, 
though he had aſſembled an army ſuperior in num- 
ber, could not venture to meet them in the held, 
with troops whoſe loyalty was extremely dubious, 
and who at beſt were far from being heart y in 
the cauſe; nor was either the town or caſtle pro- 
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vided for a ſiege. The gates, however, of both 
were ſhut, and the nobles encamped at St. Ni- 
nian's. That ſame night they turprifed the 
town [Nov. 2], or more probably it was be- 
trayed into their hands ; and Arran, who had 
undertaken to defend it, was obliged to fave 
limfelf by a precipitate flight. Next morning 
they invelted the caſtle, in which there were not 
proviſions for twenty-four hours; and James 
was neceſſitated immediately to hearken to 
terms of accommodation. They were not fo 
clated with ſucceſs as to urge extravagant de- 
mands, nor was the king unwilling to make every 
reaſonable conceſſion. They obtained a pardon, 
in the moſt ample form, of all the offences which 
they had committed; the principal forts in the 
kingdom were, by way of ſecurity, put into their 
hands ; Crawford, Montroſe, and colonel Stew- 
art, were removed from the king's preſence ; and 
a parliament was called [Dec. 10], in order to 
eftabliſh tranquillity in the nation f. 

Though a great majority in this parliament 
confifted of the confederate nobles and their ad- 
herents, they were far from diſcovering a vindic- 
te fpirit. Satished with procuring an act, re- 
loring them to their ancient honours and eſtates, 
and ratitying the pardon granted by the king, 
they ſeemed willing to forget all paſt errors in 
he adminiſtration, and {pared James the mortifi- 
cation of ſeeing his miniſters branded with any 
public note of infamy. Arran alone, deprived 
of all his honours, ſtripped of his borrowed 
tpoils, and declared an enemy to his country by 
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public proclamation, ſunk back into obſcurity, 
and muſt henceforth be mentioned by his primitiy- 
Litle of captain James Stewart. As he had been, 
during his unmerited proſperity, the object o. 
the hatred and indignation of his countrymen, 
they beheld his fall without pity, nor did a 
his fufferings mitigate their reſentment in th. 
leait degree. | 

The clergy were the only body of men wh: 
obtained no redreſs of their grievances by thi: 
revolution. The coafederate nobles had al) 
along affected to be conſidered as guardians of 
the privileges and diſcipline of the church. I 
all their manifeſtos they had declared their r«- 
lolution to reitore theſe, and by that popul: 
pretence had gained many friends. It was now 
natural to expect ſome fruit of theſe promulſcs, 
and ſome returns of gratitude towards many o 
the moſt eminent preachers who had fuffere' 
in their cauſe, and who demanded the repeal 5 
the laws paſled the preceding year. The king. 
however, was reſolute to maintain theſe laws in 
full authority; and as the nobles were extremely 
ſolicitous not. to diſguſt him, by inſiſting on an; 
diſagreeable requeſt, the claims of the b Wend in 
this, as well as in many other inſtances, wer, 
facrificed to the intereſt of the laity. The mi 
niſters gave vent to their indignation in the p 
pit, wo. their impatience under the diſappoii! 
ment broke out in ſome expreſſions extremely 
diſreſpectful even to the kivg himſelf 8. 

1586, ] The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, too, 
felt the effects of their anger. The provincial 
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ſyvnod of Fife ſummoned him to appear, and to 
anſwer for his conterapt of the deerees of former 
Hemblies, in preſuming to exerciſe the functions 
»f a biſhop. Though he refuted to acknowledge 
the juriſdiction of the court, and appealed from 
it to the king, a ſentence of excommunication, 
equally indecent and irregular, was pronounced 
againit him. Adamſon, with no leſs indecency, 
thundered his archiepiſcopal excommunication 
gainſt Melvil and fome other of his opponents. 
Soon after { April 13], a general attembly was 
held, in which the king, with ſome difficulty, 
»btained an act, permitting the name and office 
of bithop ſtill to continue in the church. The 
mower of the order, however, was conſiderably 
retrenched. The exerciſe of diſcipline, and the 
inſpection of the life and doctrine of the clergy, 
were committed to preſbyterics, in whuch biſhops 
thould be allowed no other pre-eminence but that 
of preſiding as perpetual moderators. They 
ticmfelves were declared to be ſubject, in the 
ame manner as other paſtors, to the juriſdiction 
of the general aſſembly. As the diſcuſſion of the 
archbithop's appeal might have kindled unuſual 
heats in the aſſembly, that affair was terminated b 
BY = compromiſe. He renounced any claim of ſupre- 
=_ macy over the church, and promiſed to demean 
. SY Himiclt ſuitably to the character of a biſhop, as 
deicribed by St. Paul, The aſſembly, without 
examining the foundations of the ſentence of ex- 
communication, declared that it ſhould be held 
„ of no effect, and reſtored him to all the privileges 
| IE which be enjoyed before it was pronounced. 
Ss Notwithilanding the extraordinary tenderneſs 
ſhewn for the honour of the ſynod, and the de- 
hcacy 
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licacy and reſpc& with which its juriſdiction wa. 
treated, ſeveral members were ſo zealous as 
proteſt againſt this deciſion &. 

The court of Scotland was now filled wi 
perſons ſo warmly attached to Elizabeth, tha 
the league between the two kingdoms, Which had 
been propoſed laſt year, met with no interrupt 
but from D*'Eſneval, the French envoy. Jame: 
hinilelf hrſt offered to renew the negotiatior 
Elizabeth did not ſuffer ſuch a favourable oppo: 
tunity to ip, and inſtantly diſpatched Rando!;): 
to conclude a treaty, which ſhe fo much defrag 
[ Juiy 5 j. The danger to which the protetlan! 
religion was expoſed, by the late combination ©/ 
the popith powers for its deſtruction, and the ue 
ceſſity of a ftrict confederacy among thoſe wi 
had embraced the reformation, in order to ob- 
ſtruct their pernicious deſigns, were mentioned 
as the foundation of the league. The chief ar- 
ticles in it were, that both parties {hould bind 
themſelves to defend the evangelic religion 
that the league ſhould be offenſive and defenſi+© 
againſt all who ſhall endeavour to diſturb the 
exerciſe of religion in either kingdom; that it 
one of the two parties be invaded, the other, 
notwithſtanding any former alliance, ſhould n 
directly or indirectly, aſſiſt the invader ; that it 
England be invaded in any part remote fron 
Scotland, James ſhould affiit the queen with tw: 
thouſand borſe and five thouſand foot; that it 
the enemy landed or approached within ſixty 
miles of Scotland, the king ſhould take the field 
with his whole forces, in the ſame manner s 
he would do in defence of his own kingdom. 


D Cald. iii. 894» Spotſw. 346. 
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Elizabeth, in return, undertook to act in defence 
of Scotland, if it thould be invaded. At the 
ſame time ſhe aſſured the king that no ſtep ſhould 
be taken, which night derogate in any degree 
ten his preteufions to the Engliſh crown, 
Elizabeth exprefled great ſatisfaction with a 
tronty, which rendered Scotland an uſeful ally, 
ileal of a dangerous neighbour, and afforded 
her a degree of fecurity on that fide, which all 
ner anceitors had aimed at, but none of them 
hal been able to obtain. Zeal for religion, 
together with the bleſſings of peace, which both 
xingdoms had enjoyed during a confiderable pe- 
riod, had fo far abated the violence of national 
aulipathy, that the king's conduct was univ erſally 
acceptable to his own people k. 

Tae acquittal of Archibald Douglas, at this 
time, expoſed James to much and deſerved cen- 
ſure. This man was deeply engaged in the con- 
ſpiracy againſt the life of the king his father. 
Both Morton and Binny, one of his own fer- 
vants, who ſuffered for that crime, had accuſed 
bim of being preſent at the murder l. He had 
ſcaped puniſhment by flying into England, and 
James had often required Elizabeth to deliver 
up a perſon ſo unworthy of her protection. He 
now obtained a licence, from the king himſelf, 
to return into Scotland; and after undergoing 
4 mock-trial, calculated to conceal, rather than 
to detect his guilt, he was not only taken into 
tavour by the king, but ſent back to the court of 
England, with the honourable character of his 


amballador. | James was now of ſuch an age, that 
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his youth and inexperience cannot be pleaded in 
excule for this 1ndecent tranſaction. It muſt h 
imputed to the exceſſive facility of his tempes, 
which often led him to gratify his courtiers at the 
expence of his own dignity and reputation u. 


Not long after, the inconſiderate affection of 


the Engliſh cathohcs towards Mary, and their 
implacable reſentment againſt Elizabeth, gene 
riſe to a conſpiracy which proved fatal to th 
one queen, left an indelible ſtain on the reput.- 
tion of the other, and preſented a ſpectacle to 
Europe, of which there had been hitherto no 
example in the hiſtory of mankind. 

Doctor Gifford, Gilbert Gifford, and Hodgſon, 
prielts educated in the ſeminary at Rheims, had 
2dopted an extravagant and enthuſiaſtic notion, 
that the bull of Pius V. againſt Elizabeth was 
dictated immediately by the Holy Ghoſt. This 
wild opinion they inſtilled into Savage, an office 
in the Spaniſh army, noted for his furious zeal 
and daring courage; and perſuaded him that no 
ſervice could be ſo acceptable to Heaven, as to 
take away the life of an excommunicated heretic. 
Savage, eager to obtain the crown of martyrdo:n, 
bound himfelf by a ſolemn vow to kill Ehzabeth 
[April 26]. Ballard, a pragmatical prieſt of that 


ſeminary, had at that time come over to Paris, 


and ſolicited Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
there, to procure an invaſion of England, while 


the affairs of the 1 were ſo proſperous, and 
ed by ſending ſo many cf 


the kingdom left n 
the queen's beſt troops into the Netherlands. 
Paget and the Engliſh exiles demonſtrated th. 
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fruitleſneſs of ſuch an attempt, unleſs Elizabeth 
were firſt cut off, or the invaders ſecured of a 
powerful concurrence on their landing. If it 
could be hoped that either of theſe events would 
happen, effectual aid was promiſed ; and in the 
mean time Ballard was ſent back to renew his 
intrigues. | 

He communicated his deſigns to Anthony 
Babington {May 15], a young gentleman in 
Derbythire, of a large fortune and many amiable 
qualities, who having contracted, during his 
relidence in France, a familiarity with the arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow, had been recommended by 
him to the queen of Scots. He concurred with 
Paget, in couſidering the death of Elizabeth as 
a neceſſary preliminary to any invaſion, Ballard 
gave him hopes that an end would foon be put to 
her days, and imparted to him Savage's vow, who 
was now in London waiting for an opportunity 
to ſtrike the blow. But Babington thought the 
attempt of too much importance, to rely on a 
ſingle hand for the execution of it, and propoſed 
that five reſolute gentlemen ſhould be joined with 
Savage m an enterpriſe, the ſucceſs of which 
was the foundation of all their hopes. He 
oftered to find out perſons willing to under- 
take the ſervice, whoſe honour, 3 and 
courage they might ſafely truſt. He accord- 
ingly opened the matter to Edward Windſor, 
Tthowas Saliſbury, Charles Tilney, Chidioc 
Tichbourne, Robert Gage, John Travers, Ro- 
bert Barnwell, John Charnock, Henry Dun, 
John Jones, and Robert Polly; all of them, 
except Polly, whoſe buſtling forward zeal intro- 
enced lum into their ſocicty, gentlemen of good 
families, 
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families, united together in the bonds of priva' 
fricudthip, ſtrengthened by the more power“ 
tie of religious zeal. Many conſultations we 
held; their plan of operations was at laſt ſettlea, 
and their different parts aſſigned [June ]. Ba. 
bington himfelf was appointed to reſcue the 
queen of Scots; Saliſbury, with ſome other, 
undertook to excite ſeveral counties to tal 
arms ; the murder of the queen, the moſt danger- 
ous and importaut ſervice of all, fell to "Jo 
bourne and Sav. age, with four aflociates. 80 
totally had their bigoted prejudices extinguiſſ ed 
the principles | f honour, and the ſentiments ©f 
humanity ſuitable to their rank, that, withou 
ſeruple or campunction, they undertook w. 
action which is viewed with horror, even when 
committed by the meaneit and moſt profligate 
mankind, This attempt, on the contrary, 
peared to them no lefs honourable than it u. 
deiperate; and in order to perpetuate then 
mory of it, they had a picture drawn containn; 
the portraits of the fix afſaſhns, with that of 
Babington in the middle, and a motto intimatin; 
that they were jointly embarked in ſome hazai' | 
08 dt tion. 

'The conſpirator 8, US appcars by this wanton 
aud imprudent inſtunce of vanity, ſeem to base 
thought a diſcovery hardly poſſible, and neithel 
diſtruſted the fidelity of their companions, nv! 
doubted the fuccels of their undertaking, But 
winite they believed that their machinations wer: 
carried on with the molt profound and imp<n*- 
trable ſecrecy, every ſtep they took was fu 
known to Wallingham. Polly was one of his 


ipies, and had entered into the conſpiracy, wit! 
9 no 
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no other delign than to betray his aſſociates. 
Gilbert Gifford too, having been ſent over to 
England to quicken the motions of the conſpi- 
rators, had been gained by Walſingham, and 
gave him ſure intelligence of all their projects. 
That vigilant miniſter immediately impaxted the 
diſcovenes which he had made to Elizabeth; and 
without communicating the matter to any other 
of the counſellors, they agreed, in order to un- 
deritand the plot more perfectly, to wait until it 
was ripened into fome form, and brought near 
the point of execution. 

At laſt, Elizabeth thought it dangerous and 
criminal to expoſe her own life, and to tempt 
Providence any farther. Ballard, the prime 
mover in the whole conſpiracy, was arreſted 
[Aug. 4]. His aſſociates, diſconcerted and 
truck with aſtoniſhment, endeavoured to fave 
themſelves by flight. But within a few days, 
«| of them, except Windſor, were ſeized in dif- 
terent, places of the kingdom, and committed to 
the Tower. Though they had undertaken the 
part, they wanted the firm and determined ſpirit 
ot aſſaſſins; and, influenced by fear or by hope, 
at once confeſſed all that they knew. The in- 
dignation of the people, and their impatience to 
revenge ſuch an execrable combination againſt 
the life of their ſovereign, haſtened their trial, 
and all of them ſuffered the death of traitors 
(Sept. 20] ®, 

Thus far Elizabeth's conduct may be pro- 
nounced both prudent and laudable, nor can ſhe 
be accuſcd of violating any law of humanity, or 
of taking any precautions beyond what were ne- 
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ceſſary for her own ſatetv. But a tragical ſc 
followed, with regard to which poſterity will 1) pa! 
a very der rent ju Agme nt. 

The frantic zeal of a few raſh young men a: 
counts ſufficiently for all the wild and wick 
deſigns which they had formed. But this 
not the light in which Elizabeth and her mi 
ſters choſe to place the conſpiracy. They wit 
to perſnade the nation, that Babington and 
aſſociates ſhould he conſidered merely as as 
ments employed by the queen o! Scots, he. 
though ſecret author of ſo many attempts 4% ; 
the lite of Elizabeth, and the peace of her Ki 
doms. They produced letters, which they 
cribed to her, 1 in ſupport of this charge. 'Theſc, 
as they gave out, had come into their hand; i 
the following ſingular and myſterious method 0. 
convcyance. Gitiord. on his return into Eu 
land, had been truſted by {ome of the exiles w th 
letters to Mary; but in order to make a trial ct 
his fidelity and addr efs, they were only blank ps. 
pers made up in chat form. Theſe being tat! 
delivered by him, he was afterwards emplove, 
without farther * {cr uple. Walfingham huv::; 
found means to gain this man, he, by the p: 
million of that miniſter, and the connrvance »: 
Paulet, bribed a trade ſman in the nezghdourh 
of Chartley, whither Mary had been convev«c, 
who depoſited the letters in a hole in the wall 
the caſtle, covered with a looſe ſtone. Then 
they were taken by the queen, and in the {unc 
manner her anſwers returned. All theſe were 
carried to Wallingham, opened by him, decy. 
phered, lealed again ſo dexteroully that the f. ud 
could not be perceived, and then tranſmitted to 

the 
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the perſons to whom they were directed. Two 
letters to Babington, ſeveral to Mendoza, Paget, 
Euglefield, and the Engliſh fugitives, were pro- 
cured by this artifice, It was given out, that in 
theſe letters Mary approved of the conſpiracy, and 
eyen of the aſſaſſination; that ſhe directed them to 
proceed with the utmoſt circumſpection, and not 
to take arms until foreign auxiharies were ready to 
join them; that ſhe recommended the earl of Arun- 


del, his brothers, and the young earl of Northum- 


berland, as proper perſons to conduct and to add 
reputation to their enterpriſe; that ſhe adviſed 
them, if poſſible, to excite at the ſame time ſome 
commotion in Ireland; and above. all, beſought 
thera to concert with care the means of her own 
eſcape, ſuggeſting to them ſeveral expedients for 
that purpoſe. 

All theſe circumſtances were opened at the 
trial of the conſpirators; and while the nation 
was under the influence of thoſe terrors which 
the allociation, had raiſed, and the late danger 
had augmented, they were beheved without be 
litation or inquiry, and ſpread a general alarm. 
Mary's zeal for her religion was well known; 
and in that age, examples of the violent and 
{angumary ſpirit which it inſpired were numerous. 
All the cabals againſt the peace of the kingdom 
tor many years had been carried on in her name; 
and it now appears evidently, ſaid the Engliſh, 
that the ſafety of the one queen is incompatible 
with that of the other. Why then, added they, 
ſhould the tranquillity of England be ſacrificed for 
the ſake of a ſtranger? Why is a life ſo dear to 
the nation expoſed to the repeated aſſaults of an 
exaſperated rival? The cafe ſuppoſed in the aſ- 
| r E 2 ſociation 
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ſociation has now happened, the ſacred pe 
ſon of our ſovereign has been threatened, a 
why ſhould not an injured people execute tha! 
juſt gence which they had vowed ? 

No ſentiments could be more agreeable thun 
theſe to Elizabeth and her miniſters. Thy 
themſelves had at firſt propagated them among 
the people, and they now {ſerved both as an apo. 
logy and a motive for their proceeding to ſuch 
extremities againſt the Scottiſh queen as they 
had long mcditated. The more numerous the 
injuries were which Elizabeth had heaped ©! 
Mary, the more ſhe feared and hated that un- 
happy queen, and came at laſt to be perſuaded 
that there could be no other ſccurity for her own 
life, but the death of her rival. Burleigh and 
Walſingham had promoted ſo zealouſly all El: 
zabeth's meaſures with regard to Scottiſh affairs, 
and had acted with ſo little reſerve in oppoſiticn 
to Mary, that they had reaſon to dread the mo? 
violent effects of her reſentment, if ever thc 
ſhould mount the throne of England. From thi: 
additional conſideration they endeavoured, with 
the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to hinder an event {lo {4t-) 
to themſelves, by confirming their miſtreſs's fcar 
and hatred of the Scottiſh queen. 

Meanwhile, Mary was guarded with unuſwal 
vigilance, and great care was taken to Keep her 
ignorant of the diſcovery of the conſpiracy. 
Thomas Gorges was at laſt ſent from court 
acquaint her both of it, and of the imputatio1 
with which ſhe was loaded as acceſſary to that 
crime; and he ſurpriſed her with the account 
juſt as ſhe had got on horſeback to ride out along 
with her keepers, She was truck with aſton! 

ment, 
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ment, and would have returned to her apartment, 
but ſhe was not permitted; and in her abſence, 
her private cloſet was broke open, her cabinet 
and papers were ſeized, ſealed, and ſent up to 
court. Her principal domeſtics too were arreſted, 
and committed to different keepers. Nau and 
Curle, her two ſecretaries, the one a native of 
France, the other of Sco:land, were carried pris 
ſoners to London. All the money in her cuſto 

dy, amounting to little more than two thouſand 
pounds, was ſecured o. And after leading her 
bout for ſome days, from one gentleman's 1 
to another, ſhe was conveyed to Fotheringay, 
a ftrong caſtle in Northamptonſhire 5. 

No farther evidence could now be expected 
againſt Mary, and nothing remained but to de- 
cle what ſhould be her fate. With regard to 
this, Elizabeth, and thoſe miniſters in whom ſhe 
ekiefly confided, ſeem to have taken their reſolu- 
tion; but there was ſtill great variety of ſenti- 
ments among her other counſellors. Some 
thought it ſutficient to diſmiſs all Mary's attend - 
ants, and to keep her under ſuch cloſe reſtraint, 
as would cut off all poſſibility of correſponding 
with the eneraies of the kingdom ; and as her 
conſtitution, broken by long confinement,” and 
her ſpirit, dejected with ſo many ſorrows, could 
not long ſupport ſuch an additional load, the 
queen and nation would ſoon be delivered from 
all their fears. But though it might be eaſy to 
tecure Mary's own perſon, it was impoſſible to 
diminiſh the reverence which the Roman catho- 
lics had for her name, or to extinguiſh the com- 


o See Appendix, No. XLVIII. p Camd. 517. 
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paſſion with which they viewed her ſuffering: ; 
while ſuch ſentiments continued, inſurreRicn: 
and invaſions would never be wanting for her re- 
lief, and the only effect of any new rigour would 


be to render theſe attempts more frequent and 


more dangerous. For this reaſon the expedient 
was rejected. 

A. public and legal trial, though the moſt un. 
exampled, was judged the moit unexceptionable 
method of procecding ; and it had, at the ſame 
time, a ſemblance of juſtice, accompanied with 
an air of dignity. It was in vain to ſearch th. 
ancient records far any ſtatute or precedent to 
juſtify ſuch an uncommon ſtep, as the trial of « 
foreign prince, who had not entered the king- 
dom in arms, but had fled thither for refuge. 
The proceedings againſt her were founded on the 
act of laſt parliament, and by applying it in thus 
manner, the intention of thoſe who had framed 
that ſevere ſtatute became more apparent d. 

Elzabeth refolved that no cireumſtance ct 
pomp or ſolemnity ſhould be wanting, which 
could render this tranſaction ſuch as became th: 
dignity of the perſon to be tried. She appointed, 
by a commiſſion under the .great ſeal, forty per- 
fans, the moſt illuſtrious in the kingdom by thr 
birth or offices, together with five of the judges, 
to hear and decide this great cauſe. Many dit- 
ficulties were ſtarted by the lawyers about the 
name and title by which Mary ſhould be ar- 
raigned ; and while the eſſentials of juſtice. were 
ſo groſsly violated, the empty forms of it wer: 
the objects of their care. They at length agrecd 


q4 Camd. 519, Johnſt. Hiſt, 313, 
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that ſhe ſhould be ſtyled “ Mary, daughter and 


« heir of James V. late king of Scots, com- 
% monly called queen of Scots and dowager. of 
% France | 
After the many inane which ſhe had late- 
ly ſuſtered, Mary could no longer doubt but 
that her deſtruction was determined. She ex- 
pected every moment to end her days by poiſon, 
or by ſome of thoſe ſecret means uſually em- 
ployed againſt captive princes. * Leſt the malice 
of her enemies, at the ſame time that it deprived 
her of life, ſhould endeavour likewiſe to blaſt her 
reputation, ſhe wrote to the duke of Guiſe, and 
vindicated herſelf, in the ſtrongeſt terms, from 
the imputation of encouraging or of being ac- 
ceſſary to the conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating Eliza- 
beth. In the ſolitude of her priſon, the ſtrange 
reſolution of bringing her to a public trial had 
not reached her cars, nor did the idea of any 
thing ſo unprecedented, and fo repugnant to re- 
gal majeſty, once enter into her thoughts. 
On the eleventh of October, the commiſſion- 
ers appointed by Elizabeth arrived at Fotherin- 
gav. Next morning they delivered a letter from 
their ſovereign to Mary, in which, after the bit- 
tereſt reproaches and accuſations, ſhe informed 
her, that regard for the happineſs of the nation 
had at laft rendered it neceſſary to make a public 
inquiry into her conduct, and therefore required 
her, as ſhe had lived ſo long under the protection 
of the laws of England, to ſubmit now to the trial 
which they ordained to be taken of her crimes. 
Mary, though ſurpriſed at this mefſage, was 


r Strype, lil. 362. 9 Jebb, ii. 283. 
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neither appalled at the danger, nor unmindful of 
her own digaity. She proteſted, in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, that ſhe was innocent of the crime 
laid to her charge, and had never countenanced 
any attempt againſt the life of the queen of Eng- 
land ; but at the ſame time refuſed to acknow- 
ledge the juriſdiction of her commiſſioners, © 1 
came into the kingdom,“ {aid ſhe, © an inde- 
<« pendent N to implore the queen's aſ. 
© fiſtance, not to fubject myſelf to her authority. 
« Nor is my ſpirit ſo broken by its paſt misfor- 
« tunes, or ſo intimidated by preſent dangers, 
« as to ſtoop to any thing unbecoming the ma- 
« jeſty of a crowned head, or that will diſgrace 
« the anceſtors from whom I am deſcended, and 
« the ſon to whom I ſhall leave my throne. - If 
I muſt be tried, princes alone can be my peers. 
„ The queen of England's ſubjects, however 
« noble their birth may be, are of a rank infe- 
« rior to mine. Ever ſince my arrival in this 
« kingdom I have been confined as a priſoner. 
« Its laws never afforded me any protection. 
« Let them not now be perverted, in order to 
« take away my life.“ 

The commiſſioners employed arguments and 
intreaties to overcome Mary's reſolution. They 
even threatened to proceed according to the 
forms of law, and to paſs ſentence againſt her on 
account of her contumacy in refuſing to plead :; 
ſhe perſiſted, however, 2 two days, to = 


their juriſdiction. An argument uſed by Hat 
ton, the vice-chamberlain, at laſt prevailed. H- 
told her, that, by avoiding a trial, ſhe injured 
her own reputation, and deprived herſelf of the 
only opportunity of ſetting her innogence * a 
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clear light; and that nothing would be more 
— to them, or more acceptable to the 
queen their miſtreſs, than to he convinced, by un- 
doubtcd evidence, that ſhe had been unjultly load- 
cd with foul aſperſions. 

No wonder pretexts ſo plauſible ſhould impoſe 
on the unwary queen, or that ſhe, unaſſiſted at 
that time by any friend or counſellor, ſhould not 
he able to detect and elude all the artifices of 
Elizabeth's ableſt miniſters. In a ſituation 
equally melancholy, and under circumſtances 
nearly fimilar, her grandſon, Charles I. refuled, 
with the utmoſt firmneſs, to acknowledge the 
uſurped juriſdiction of the high court of juſtice ; 
and poſterity has approved his conduct, as ſuit- 
able to the dignity of a king, If Mary was leſs 
conſtant in her reſolution, it muſt be imputed 
folely to her anxious deſire of vindicating her own 
honour, 

At her appearance before the judges [Oct. 
14], who were ſeated in the great hall of the 
caſtle, where they received her with much cere- 
mony, ſhe took care to proteſt, that, by conde- 
lcending to hear and to give an anſwer to the ac- 
culations, which ſhould be brought againſt her, 
the neither acknowledged the juriſdiction of the 
court, nor admitted of the validity and juſtice 
of thoſe acts by which they pretended to try her. 

The chancellor, by a counter-proteſtation, en- 
deavoured to vindicate the authority of the court. 

Then Elizabeth's attorney and ſolicitor opened 
the charge againſt her, with all the circumſtances 
at the late conſpiracy. Copies of Mary's letters 
to Mendoza, Babington, Englefield, and Paget, 
were praduced. Babington's confeſſion, mm 
Q 
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of Ballard, Savage, and the other conſpirator:. 
together with the declarations of Nau and Curl 
her ſecretaries, were read, and the whole ranged 
in the moſt ſpecious order which the art of the 
lawyers could deviſe, and heightened by ever; 
colour their eloquence could add. 

Mary hitened to their harangues attentively, 
and without emotion. But at the mention ot 
the earl of ArundePs name, who was then cor- 
fined in the Tower, ſhe broke out into this tende 
and generous exclamation : © Alas, how muc! 
4% has the noble houſe of Howard ſuffered for 
6 my lake!” 

When the queen's counſel had finiſhed, Mary 


ſtood up, and with great magnanimity, and equal 


preſence of mind, rac e her defence. She be- 


wailed the unhappineſs of her own ſituation, th: 
after a captivity of nineteen years, during which 
ſhe had ſuffered treatment no leſs cruel than un- 
merited, ſe was at laſt loaded with an accuſa- 
tion, which tended not only to rob her of her 
right of ſucceſſion, and to deprive her of life it- 
ſelf, but to tranſmit her name with infamy te 
future ages : that, without regarding the ſacred 
rights of ſovereignty, ſhe was now ſubjected to 
laws framed againſt private perſons ; though ar 
anointed queen, commanded to appear before the 
tribunal of ſubjects ; and, like a common criminal, 
her honour expoſed to the petulant tongues 
lawyers, capable of wreſting her words, and 6: 
miſrepreſenting her actions: that, even in tl 
diſhonourable ſituation, ſhe was denied the pris. 
leges uſually granted to criminals, and obliged 0 
undertake her own defence, without the preſence 


of any friend with whom to adviſe, without oy 
al 
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aid of counſel, and without the uſe of her own 
Papers. | 

She then proceeded to the particular articles 
in the accuſation, She abſolutely denied any 
correſpondence with Babington or Ballard: 
copies only of her pretended letters to them were 
produced ; though nothing leis than her hand- 
writing or ſubſcription was ſufficient to convict 
her of ſuch an odious crime: no proot could 
be brought that their letters were delivered into 
her hands, or that any anſwer was returned by 
her direction: the confeſſions of wretches con- 
demned and executed for ſuch a deteitable action, 
were of little weight; fear or hope might ex- 
fort from them many things inconſiſtent with 
truth, nor ought the honour of a queen to be 
{tained by ſuch vile teſtimony. The declaration 
ot her ſecretaries was not more concluſive : pro- 
miſes and threats might eaſily overcome the 
relolution of two ſtrangers; in order to tcreen 
themſelves they might throw the blame on her; 
but they could diſcover nothing to her preju- 
dice, without violating, in the firſt place, the 
oath of fidelity which they had ſworn to her; 
and their perjury, in one inſtance, rendered them 
unworthy of credit in another : the letters to the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador were either nothing more than 
copies, or contained only what was perfectly in- 
nocent 2 I have often,” continued ſhe, © made 
uch efforts for the recovery of my liberty, as 
are natural to a human creature. Convinced, 
by the ſad experience of fo many years, that 
it was vain to expect it from the juſtice or 
** generoſity of the queen of England, I have. 
« irequently ſolicited foreign princes, and called 
9 | upon 
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upon all my friends to employ their whole 
intereſt for my relief. I have likewiſe en- 
deavoured to procure for the Engliſh catholics 
lome mitigation of the rigour with which the 
are now treated; and if I could hope, by n 
death, to deliver them from 2 I am 
willing to die for their ſake. I wiſh, how- 
ever, to imitate the example of Efther, not of 
Judith, and would rather make interceſſion 
for my people, than ſhed the blood of the 
meaneſt creature, in order to fave them. | 
have often checked the intemperate zeal of 
my adherents, when either the ſeverity of 
their own perſecutions, or indignation at th. 
9 which I have endured, wer: 
apt to precipitate them into violent councils, 
I have even warned the queen of dangers t- 
which theſe harſh proceedings expoſed her- 
ſelf. And worn out, as I now am, with cares 
and ſufferings, the proſpet of a crown 1: 
not ſo inviting, that 1 ſhould ruin my ou! 
in order to obtain it. I am no {ſtranger to 
the feelings of humanity, nor unacquainted 
with the duties of religion, and abhor tl 
deteſtable crime of aſſaſſination, as equal 
regugnant to both. And, if ever I have given 
conſent by my words, or even by my thoughts, 
to any attempt againſt the life of the queen of 
England, far from declining the judgment 0: 
men, I ſhall not even pray for the mercy ot 
God.“ 

Two different days did Mary appear betore 


the judges, and in every part of her behaviour 
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maintained the 2 of a qucen, tempered 
with the gentleneſs and modeſty of a woman. 

The commiſſioners, by El:zabeth's expreſs com- 
mand, adjourned, without pronouncing any ſen- 
tence, to the ſtar-chamber in Weſtminſter TOR. 
25]. When afſembled in that place, Nau and 
Curle were brought into court, and confirmed 
their former 3 upon oath; and after 
reviewing all their proceedings, the commiſſioners 
unanimouſly deelared Mary To be acceſlary to 
«© Babington's conſpiracy, and to have imagined 
« diverſe matters tending to the hurt, death, 
« and deſtruction of Elizabeth, contrary to the 
« expreſs words of the ſtatute made for the ſe- 
« curity of the queen's life u.“ 

It is no eaſy matter to determine whether the 
injuſtice in appointing this trial, or the irregu- 
larity in conducting it, were greateſt and moſt 
flagrant. By what right did Elizabeth claim 
authority over an independent queen? Was 
Mary bound to comply with the laws of a foreign 
kingdom? How could the ſubjects of another 
prince become her judges? or it ſuch an inſult 
on royalty were allowed, ought not the common 
rms of juſtice to have been obſerved? If the 
teſtimony of Babington and his aſſociates were ſo 
e:plicit, why did not Elizabeth ſpare them for a 
fe weeks, and by confronting them with Mary, 
overwhelm her with the full conviction of her 
crimes? Nau and Curle were both alive, where- 
tore did not they appear at Fotheringay, and for 
what reaſon were they produced in the ſtar- 
chamber, where Mary was not preſent to hear 
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what they depoſed? Was this ſuſpicious evider ce 
enough to condemn a queen? Ought the meane!! 
criminal to have been found guilty upon ſuch 
feeble and inconcluſive proofs ? 

It was not, however, on the evidence pro- 
duced at her trial, that the ſentence againſt My 
was founded. That ſerved as a pretence to ju 
tify, but was not the cauſe of the violent ity; 
taken by Elizabeth and her miniſters - towards 
her deſtruction; and was employed to give fone 
appearance of juſtice to what was the offspring of 
jcalouty and fear. The nation, blinded with re. 
ſentment againſt Mary, and ſolicitous to ſecure 
the lite of its own ſovereign from every danger, 
obſerved no irregularities in the proceedings, 274 
attended to no defects in the proof, but graſped 
at the ſuſpicions and probabilities, as if they hat 
been irrefragable demonſtrations. 

The parliament met a few days after ſentene 
was pronounced aàgainſt Mary. In that illuſtridus 
aſſembly more temper and diſcernment than we 
to be found among the people might have been 
expected. Both Tords and commons, howerer, 
were equally under the dominion of popular pr. 
judices and paſlions, and the fame exceflcs <: 
zeal, or of Err, which prevailed in the naticu, 
are apparent in all their proceedings. They c:- 
tered with 1mpatience upon an inquiry into c 
conſpiracy, and the danger which threatened n- 
queen's lite as well as the peace of the kingdon. 
All the papers which had been produced 2 
Fotheringay were laid before them; and ater 
many violent invectives againſt the queen 
Scots, both houſes unanimouſly ratified the pro- 
cegdings of the commiſſioners by wem the Has 
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been tried, and declared the ſentence againſt 
her to be juſt and well- founded. Not ſatisfied 
with this, they preſented a joint addreſs to the 
queen, beſeeching her, as ſhe regarded her own 
ſafety, the preſervation of the proteſtant religion, 
the welfare and wiſhes of her people, to publiſh 
the ſentence 3; and without farther delay to in- 
ſtict on a rival, no leſs irreclaimable than danger- 
ous, the puniſhment which ſhe had merited by 
ſo many crimes. This requeſt, dictated by fears 
vnworthy of that great aſſembly, was entorced 
by reaſons ſtill more unworthy. They were 
drawn not from juitice but from conveniency. 
The molt rigorous conhnement, 1t was pretended, 
could not curb Mary's intriguing ſpirit; her ad- 
dreſs was found, by long experience, to be an 
overmatch for the vigilance and jealouſy of all 
her keepers ; the ſevereſt penal laws could not 
reſtrain her adherents, who, while they believed 
her perſona to be ſacred, would deſpiſe any 
danger to which themſelves alone were expoſed : 
tcyeral foreign princes were ready to {ſecond their 
attempts, and waited only a proper opportumty 
for invading the kingdom, and aflerting the Scot- 
i: queen's title to the crown. Her life, they 
contended, was, for theſe reaſons, incompatible 
with Elizabeth's ſafety 3 and if ſhe were ſpared 
out of a falſe clemency, the queen's perſon, the 
religion and liberties of the kingdom, could not 
be one moment ſecure. Neceflity required that 
!e ſhould be ſacrificed in order to preſerve theſe ; 
and to prove this ſacrifice to be no leſs juſt than 
neceſlary, ſeveral examples in hiſtory were pro- 
duced, and many texts of ſcripture quoted; but 
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both the one and the other were miſapplied, aud 
diſtorted from their true meaning. | 
Nothing, however, could be more acceptab/- 
to Elizabeth, than an addreſs in this ſtrain. 
extricated her out of a ſituation extremely en. 
barraſſing; and without depriving her of the 
wer of ſpanng, it enabled her to punifh he- 
rival with leſs appearance of blame. If e 
choſe the former, the whole honour would er 
dound to her own clemency. If ſhe determine 
on the latter, whatever was rigorous might nor 
ſeem to be extorted by the ſolicitations of ker 
people rather than to flow from her own inclin=- 2 
tion. Her anſwer, however, was in a ſtyle which = 
ſhe often uſed, ambiguous and evaſive, under th 
appearance of openneſs and candour ; full of ſuch 
3 of regard for her people, as ſerved to 
eighten their loyalty; of ſuch complaints of Mz- Jt | 
ry's ingratitude, as were calculated to excite this 
mdignation ; and of ſuch infinuations that her o e. 
life was in danger, as could not fail to keep alive 
their fears. In the end, ſhe beſought them to ſavc | 
her the infamy and the pain of delivering up 
queen, her neareſt kinſwoman, to. puniſhment ; 1 
and to conſider whether it might not {till be | FF 
poſſible to provide for the public ſecurity, withou: | MY | 
torcing her to imbrue her hands in royal blood. a 
The true meaning of this reply was eaſily u- 
derſtood. The lords and commons renewed the- 
former requeſt with additional importuaity, | 
which was far from being either unexpected or 
offenſive. Elizabeth did not return any anfwer 
more explicit ; and having obtained ſuch a public 
ſanction of her proceedings, there was no longe: 
anf 
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any reaſon for protracting this ſcene of diſſimu- 
lation; there was even ſome danger that her 
feigned difficulties might at laſt be treated as real 
ones; ſhe therefore prorogued the parliament, 
2nd reſerved in her own hands the ſole diſpoſal 
of her rival's fate *. 

All the princes in Europe obſerved the pro- 
ceedings againit Mary with aſtoniſhment and 
borror ; and even Henry III. notwithſtanding 
his known averſion to the houſe, of Guiſe, was 
obliged to interpoſe in her behalf, and to appear 
in defence of the common rights of royalty. 
Anbeſpine his reſident ambaſſador, and Bellievre, 
who was ſent with an extraordinary commiſſion 
to the fame purpoſe [Nov. 21], interceded for 
Mary with great appearance of warmth, They 
employed all the arguments which the cauſe na- 
turally ſuggeſted ; they pleaded from juſtice, 
from generoſity, and humanity; they inter- 
mingled reproaches and threats; but to all theſe 
Elizabeth continued deaf and inexorable; and 
having received fome intimation of Hepry's real 
unconcern about the fate of the Scottiſh queen, 
and knowing his antipathy to all the race of Guile, 
ſhe truſted that theſe loud remonſtrances would 
be followed by no violent reſentment “. 

She paid no greater regard to the ſolicitations 
of the Scottiſh [£44 which, as they were urged 
with greater ſincerity, merited more attention. 
Though her commiſſioners had been extremely 
caretul to footh James, by publiſhing a declar- 
ation, that their ſentence againſt Mary did, in no 
degree, derogate from his eee or invalidate 
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any title which he formerly poſſeſſed ; he beheld 
the indignities to which his mother had been ex- 
poſed with filial concern, and with the ſentiments 
which became a king. The pride of the Scottiſh 
nation was rouſed, by the inſult offered to the 
blood of their monarchs, and called upon him to 
employ the moſt vigorous efforts, in order to 
prevent or to revenge the queen's death. 

At firſt, he could hardly believe that Elizabeth. 
would venture upon an action ſo unprecedented, 
which tended fo viſibly to render the perſons of 
princes leſs ſacred in the eyes of the people, and 
which degraded the regal dignity, of which, at 
other times, ſhe was ſo 1 jealous. But 
as ſoon as the extraordinary ſteps which fic 
took diſcovered her intention, he diſpatched {tr 
William Keith to London; who, together with 
Douglas his ambaſlador in ordinary, remonſtrat- 
ed, in the ftrongeſt terms, againſt the injury 
done to an independent queen, in ſubjecting 
her to be tried like a private perſon, and by laws 
to which ſhe owed no obedience ; and beſ{ought 
Elizabeth not to add to this injury, by fab 
ing a ſentence unjuſt in itſelf, as well as dii- 
honourable to the x5 of Scots, to be put into 
execution ?. 

Elizabeth returning no anſwer to theſe re- 
monſtrances of his ambaſſador, James wrote 5 
her with his own hand, complaining in the bitter. 
eſt terms of her conduct, not without threats that 
both his duty and his honour would oblige him 
to renounce her friendſhip, and to act as became 
a ſon when called to revenge his mother's wrongs? 


1 See Append, No. XLIX. Murdin, 573, Ec. Birch, 
Mem. i. 52 - Buch, Meme i. 52. A 
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At the ſame time he aſſembled the nobles, who 
promiſed to ſtand by him in ſo good a cauſe. 
He appointed ambaſſadors to France, Spain, and 
Denmark, in order to implore the aid of theſe 
courts; and took other ſteps towards executin 
his threats with vigour. The high ftrain of his 
letter enraged Elizabeth to ſuch a degree, that 
ſhe was ready to diſmiſs his ambaſſadors without 
any reply. But his preparations alarmed and 
embarraſſed her miniſters, and at their entreaty 
ſhe returned a ſoft and evaſive anſwer, promiſing 
to liſten to any overture from 'the king, that 
tended to his mother's ſafety ; and to * 
the execution of the ſentence, until the arrival of 
new ambaſſadors from Scotland d. 

Meanwhile, ſhe commanded the ſentence 
againſt Mary to be publiſhed [ Dec. 6], and for- 
got not to inform the people, that this was ex- 
torted from her by the repeated entreaty of both 
houſes of parliament. At the ſame time the 
difpatched lord Buckhurit and Beale to acquaint 
Mary with the ſentence, and how importunately 
the nation demanded the enecution of it; and 
though ſhe had not hitherto yielded to theſe 
ſolicitations, ſhe adviſed her to prepare for an 
event which might become neceſſary * ſecuring 
the proteſtant religion, as well as quieting the 
minds of the people. Mary received the meſſage 
not only Waben ſymptoms of fear, but with 
expreſſions of triumph. No wonder,” ſaid 
ſhe, „the Engliſh ſhould now thirſt for the blood 
of a foreign prince, they have often offered 
« violence to their own monarchs. But after 
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te ſo many ſufferings, death comes to me as 2 
« welcome deliverer. I am proud to thank tha! 
«© my lite is deemed of importance to the catholic 
e religion, and as a martyr for it I am now willing 
&« to die .“ | 

After the publication of the ſentence, Mary 
was ſtripped of every remaining mark of royalty 
The canopy. of ſtate in her apartment was pulled 
down; Paulet entered her chamber, and ap- 
proached her perſon without any ceremony; and 
even appeared covered in her preſence. Shocked 
with theſe indignities, and offended at this groſs 
familiarity, to which the had never been aceuſ 
tomed, Mary once more complained to Elizz- 
beth ; and at the ſame time [Dec. 19}, as her 
laſt requeſt, entreated that ſhe would permit her 
ſervants to carry her dead body into France, to 
be laid among her anceſtors in hallowed ground 
that ſome of her domeſtics might be preſent at 
her death, to bear witneſs of her innocence, 
and firm adherence to the catholic faith; that all 
her ſervants might be ſuffered to leave the king- 
dom, and to enjoy thoſe ſmall legacies which 
ſhe ſhould beſtow on them, as teſtimonies of her 
affection ; and that, in the mean time, her al- 
moner, or {ome other catholic prieſt, might be 


allowed to attend her, and to aſſiſt her in pre- 
paring for an eternal world. She beſought her, 


in the name of Jeſus, by the ſoul and memory ct 
Henry VII. their common progenitor, by their 
near conſanguinity, and the royal dignity with 
which they were both inveſted, to gratify her in 
theſe particulars, and to indulge her ſo far as to 
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ſignify her compliance by a letter under her own 
hand. Whether Mary's letter was ever delivered 
to Elizabeth is uncertain. - No anſwer was re- 
turned, and no regard paid to her requeſts, She 
was offered a proteſtant biſhop or dean to attend 
her. Them ſhe rejected, and without any 
clergyman to direct her devotions, ſhe pre- 
pared, in great tranquillity, for the approach of 
death, which ſhe now believed to be at no 

eat diſtance 4. 

1587.] James, without loſing a moment, ſent 
new ambaſſadors to London [Jan. 1]. Theſe 
were the maſter of Gray, and fir Robert Melvil. 
In order to remove Elizabeth's fears, they 
offered that their maſter would become bound 
that no conſpiracy ſhould be undertaken againſt 
her perſon, or the peace of the kingdom, with 
Mary's conſent ; and for the faithful performance 
of this, would deliver ſome of the moſt con- 
fiderable of the Scottiſh nobles as hoſtages. If 
this were not thought ſufficient, they propoſed 
that Mary ſhould reſign all her rights nd pre- 
tenſions to her ſon, from whom nothing in- 
jurious to the proteſtant religion, or inconſiſtent 
with Elizabeth's ſafety, could be feared. The 
former propoſal Elizabeth rejected as inſecure; 
the latter, as dangerous. The ambaſſadors were 
then inſtructed to talk in a higher tone; and 
Melvtl executed the commiſſion with fidelity and 
with zeal. But Gray, with his uſual perfidy, de- 
ceived his maſter, who truſted him with a ne- 
gotiation of ſo much importance, and betrayed 
the queen whom he was employed to ſave. He 
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e:couraged and urged Elizabeth to execute th- 
ſeutence againſt her rival. He often repeate? 
the old proverbial ſentence, “ The dead cannot 
„bite.“ And whatever ſhould happen, he ur 
dertook to pacity the king's rage, or at leaſt to 
prevent any violent effects of his reſentment“. 
Elizabeth, mennwhile, diſcovered all the 
fymptoms of the moſt violent agitation and diſ- 
quietude of mind. She {ſhunned ſociety, {he 
was often found in a melancholy and mußing 
poſture, and repeating with much emphaſis thetic 
ſentences wluch ſhe borrowed from ſome of the 


devices then in vogue; Aut fer aut fert; re 


ſeriare, feri. Much, no doubt, of this appare:: 
uneaſineſs muſt be imputed to diſſimulation; . 
was impoſſible, however, that a princeſs, natu- 
rally ſo cautious as Elizabeth, ſhould venture on 
an action, which might expoſe her memory to 
infamy, and her life and kingdom to danger, with- 
out reflecting deeply, and heſitating long. The 
people waited her determination in ſuſpenſe and 


anxiety ; and left their fear or their zeal ſhouid 


ſubſide, rumours of danger were artfully invent- 
ed, and propagated with the utmoſt induſtry. 
Aubeſpine, the French ambaſſador, was accuſed 
of having ſuborned an aſſaſſin to murder the 
queen. The Spaniſh fleet was ſaid by ſome to 
be already arrived at Milfordhaven. Others at- 
fu med that the duke of Guiſe had landed with z 
ſtrong army in Suſſex. Now, it was reported 
that the northern counties were up in arms; 
next day that the Scots had entered Englan! 
with all their forces; and a conſpiracy, it was 
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whiſpered, was on foot for ſeizing tlie queen and 
burning the city. The panic grew every day 
more violent; and the pcople, aſtoniſhed and 
enraged, called for the cxecution of the ſentence 
againſt Mary, as the only thing which could 
reftore tranquillity to the kingdom. 

While thefe ſentunents prevailed among her ſub- 
jects, Elizabeth thought ſhe might ſafely venture 
to ſtrike the blow, which ſhe had fo long meditat- 
J. She commanded Daviſon [Feb. it ], one of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, to bring to her the fatal 
warrant; and her behaviour on that occaſion 
plainly ſhewed, that it 1s not to humanity that 
we muſt aſcribe her forbearafice hitherto. At 
the very moment ſhe was ſigning the writ which 
gave up a woman, @ queen, and her own ncareſt 
relation, into the hands of the executioner, ſhe 
was capable of jeſting. Go,” fays the to Da- 
viſon, “and tell Walfingham what I have now 
« done, though I am afraid he will die for grief 
« when he hears it.” Her chief anxiety was 
how to ſecure the advantages which would ariſe 
from Mary's death, without appearing to have 
given her conſent to a deed ſo odious. She often 
hinted to Paulet and Drury, as well as to ſome 
other courtiers, that now was the time to diſ- 
cover the ſincerity of their concern for her ſafety, 
and that ſhe expected their zeal would extricate 
her out of her preſent perplexity. But they 
were. wiſe enough to ſeem not to underſtand her 
meaning. Even after the warrant was ſigned, 
ſhe commanded a letter to be written to Paulet, 
in leis ambiguous terms, complaining. of his r- 
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miſſneſs in ſparing ſo long the life of her capital 
enemy, and begging him to remember at lat 
what was incumbent on him as an affectionate 
ſubject, as well as what he was bound to do by 
the oath of alfociation, and to deliver his ſovc- 
reign from continual fear and danger, by ſhort- 
ening the days of his priſoner. Paulet, though 
rigorous and harſh, and often brutal in the dif. 
charge of what he thought his duty, as Mary's 
keeper, was nevertheleſs a man of honour and n- 
tegrity. He rejected the propoſal with diſdain ; 
and lamenting that he ſhould ever have beer 
deemed capable of acting the part of an aſſaſſin, 
he declared that the queen might diſpoſe of his 
life at her pleaſure, but that he would nevcr 
ſtain his own honour, nor leave an everlaftins 
mark of infamy on his poſterity, by lending bis 
hand to perpetrate ſo foul a crime. On the re- 
ceipt of this anſwer, Elizabeth became extremely 
peeviſh; and calling him a dainty and preciſe 
fellow, who would promife much, but perforn 
nothing, ſhe propoſed to employ one Wingſficld, 
who had both courage and inclination to ſtrike 
the blow z. But Daviſon remonſtrating again# 
this, as a deed diſhonourable in itſelf, and of dan- 
gerous example, ſhe again declared her intention 
that the ſentence pronounced by the commil- 
ſioners ſhould be executed according to lay; 
and as ſhe had already . the warrant, ſhe 
begged that to farther application might be made 
to her on that head. By this the privy counſc|- 


lors thought themſelves ſufficiently authoriſed to 
proceed ; and prompted, as they pretended, by 3 
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zeal for the queen's ſafety, or inſtigated, as is 
more probable, by the apprehenſion of the dan- 

er to which they would themſelves be expoſed, 
if the life of the queen of Scots were ſpared, they 
aſſembled in the council chamber; and by a 
letter under all their hands, empowered the earls 
of Shrewſbury and Kent, together with the high 
ſheriff of the county, to ſee the ſentence put in 
execution k. 


On Tueſday the ſeventh of February, the two 


carls arrived at Fotheringay, and demanded ac- 


ceſs to the queen, read in her preſence the war- 
rant for execution, and required, her to prepare 
to die next morning. Mary heard them to the 
end without emotion, and croſſing herſelf in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt, © That ſoul,” ſaid ſhe, “ is not 
* worthy the joys of Heaven, which repines 


*« becauſe the body muſt endure the ſtroke of the 


* executionerz and though I did not expect 
that the queen of England would ſet the firſt 
«© example of violating the ſacred perſon of a 
« ſovereign prince, I willingly ſubmit to that 
** which Providence has decreed to be my lot;“ 
and laying her hand on a bible, which happened 
to be near her, ſhe ſolemnly proteſted that ſhe 
was 1nnocent of that conſpiracy which Babington 
had carried on againſt Elizabeth's life l. She 
then mentioned the requeſts contained in her 
letter to Elizabeth, but obtained no ſatisfactory 
anſwer. She entreated with particular earneſtneſs, 
that now in her laſt moments her almoner might 
be ſuffered to attend her, and that ſhe might enjoy 
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the conſolation of thoſe pious inſtitutions bre. 
ſcribed by her religion. Even this favour, whi.! 
is uſually granted to the vileſt criminal, was ab- 
lutely denied. 

Her attendants, during this converſation, were 
bathed 1n tears, and though overawed by the 
preſence of the two earls, with difficulty ſu. 
preſſed their anguiſh ; but no ſooner did Ke! 
and Shrewſbury withdraw, than they ran 1« 
their miſtreſs, and burſt out into the molt p.. 
ſionate expreſſions of tenderneſs and for: 
Mary, however, not only retained perfect 
poſure of mind herſelf, but endeavoured to . 
derate their exceſſive grief; and falling on 
knees, with all her domeſtics round her, 
thanked Hes ven that her ſufferings were n 
{9 near an end, and prayed that the might he 
enabled to endure what ſtill remained with 
cency and with fortitude. The greater part »/ 
the evening ſhe employed in ſetthng her wor 
affairs. She wrote her teſtament with her c 
haut. Her money, her jewels, and her clot! e, 
ſhe diſtributed among her ſervants, according t- 
their rank or merit. She wrote a ſhort lett« 
to the king of France, and another to the duk 
of Guiſe, full of tender but magnanimous ſenti-. 
ments, and recommended her foul to their pray 
and her aſtlicted ſervants to their protectio\. 
At ſupper ſhe ate temperatety, as uſual, an! 
converſed not only with eafe, but with chcer- 
fulneſs; ſhe drank to every one of her ſervan's, 
and aiked their forgiveneſs, if ever ſhe had faite 
in any part of her duty towards them. At 
wonted time ſhe went to bed, and ſept calio!y 7 
few hours. Larly in the morning ſhe reti 

inte 
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into her cloſet, and employed a conſiderable 
time in devotion, At eight o'clock the high- 
ſheriff and his officers entered her chamber, and 
found her {till kneeling at the altar. She imme— 
diately ſtarted up, and with a majeſtic mien, and 
2 countenance undiſmayed, and even cheerful, 
advanced towards the place of execution, leaning 
on two of Paulet's attendants. She was dreſſed 
in a mourning habit, but with an elegance and 
ſplendour which ſhe had long laid aſide, except. 
on a few feſtival days. An Agnus Dei hung by 
a pomander chain at her neck; her beads at her 
girdle; and in her hand ſhe carried a crucitix of 
ivory At the bottom of the ſtairs the two earls, 
attended by ſeveral gentlemen from the neigh- 
bouring counties, received her; and there fir 
Andrew Melvil, the maſter of her houſehold, 
who had been ſecluded for ſome weeks from her 
preſence, was permitted to take his laſt farewel. 
At the ſight of a miſtreſs whom he tenderly 
loved, in ſuch a ſituation, he melted into tears; 
and as he was bewailing her condition, and 
complaining of his own hard fate, in being ap- 
pointed to carry the account of ſuch a mournful 
event into Scotland, Mary replied, «© Weep not, 
good Melvil, there is at preſent great cauſe 
« for rejoicing. Thou ſhalt this day ſee Mary 
Stewart delivered from all her cares, and ſuch 
an end put to her tedious ſufferings, as ſhe 
has long expected. Bear witneſs that I die 
conſtant in my religion; firm in my fidelit 

towards Scotland; and unchanged in my a. 
tection to France. Commend me to my ſon. 
Tell him I have done nothing injurious to his 
kingdom, to his honour, or to his rights; 
G G2 « and 
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*« and God forgive all thoſe who have thirſted, 

« without cauſe, for my blood“ 
With much difficulty, and after many entrea- 
ties, ſhe prevailed on the two earls to allow Mel. 
vil, together with three of her men ſervants and 
two of her maids, to attend her to the ſcaffold. 
It was erected in the ſame hall where ſhe had 
been triedp raiſed a little above the floor, and 
covered, as well as a chair, the cuſhion, and block, 
with black cloth. Mary mounted the ſteps with 
alacrity, beheld all this apparatus of death with 
an unaltered countenance, and ſigning herſelf 
with the croſs, ſhe ſat down in the chair. Beale 
read the warrant for execution with a loud voice, 
to which ſhe liſtened with a careleſs air, and like 
one occupied in other thoughts. Then the dean 
of Peterborough began a devout diſcourſe, ſuit- 
able to her preſent condition, and offered 1p 
prayers to Heaven in her behalf; but ſhe declared 
that ſhe could not in conſcience hearken to the 
one, nor join with the other; and kneeling 
down, repeated a Latin prayer. When the dean 
had finiſhed his devotions, ſhe with an audible 
voice, and in the Engliſh tongue, recommended 
unto God the afflicted ſtate of the church, and 
rayed for proſperity to her fon, and for a long 
life and peaceable reign to Elizabeth. She 
declared that ſne hoped for mercy only through 
the death of Chriſt, at the foot of whoſe image 
ſhe now willingly ſhed her blood; and lifting 

up and kiſſing the crucifix, ſhe thus addreſſed Bl 
it: „As thy arms, O Jeſus, were extended 
« on the croſs; ſo with the outſtretched anus 
of thy mercy receive me, and forgive my 
« fins,” 1 
Sue 
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She then prepared for the block, by taking 


off her veil and upper garments ; and one of the 
executioners rudely endeavouring to aſſiſt, the 
ently checked him, and ſaid, with a ſmile, that 
{he had not been accuſtomed to undreſs before {o 
many ſpectators, nor to be {erved by ſuch valets. 
With calin but undaunted fortitude ſhe laid her 
neck on the block; and while one executioner 
held her hands, the other, at the ſecond ſtroke, 
cut off her head, which falling out of its attire, 
diſcovered her hair already grown quite grey with 
cares and ſorrows. "The executioner held it up 
ſtilſtreuming with blood, and the dean crying 
out, © 80 periſh all queen Elizabeth's enemies,“ 
the carl of Kent alone anſwered Amen. The 
reit of the ſpectators continued ſilent, and 
E drowned in tears; being incapable, at that mo- 
ment, ot any other ſentiments but thoſe of pity 
or admiration *, 
Such was the tragical death of Mary queen of 
Scots, after a life of forty-four years and two 
& moths, almoſt nineteen years of which ſhe 
& pailed in captivity. The political parties which 
E were formed in the kingdom, during her reign, 
have fubliſted under various denominations, ever 
ſince that time. The rancour, with which they 
= were at firſt animated, hath deſcended to ſuc- 
ceeding ages, and their prejudices, as well as 
their rage, have been perpetuated, and even aug- 
mented. Among hiſtorians, who were under 
die dominion of al thele paſſions, and who have 
either aſcribed to her every virtuous and amiable 
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quality, or have imputed to her all the vices of 
which the human heart is ſuſceptible, we ſearch 
in vain for Mary's real character. She neither 
merited the exaggerated praiſes of the one, nor 
the undiſtinguiſhed cenſure of the other. 

To all the charms of beauty, and the utmoſt 
clegance of external form, ſhe added thoſe ac- 
compliſhments which render their impreſſion irre- 
ſiſtible. Polite, affable, inſinuating, ſprightly, 
and capable of ſpeaking and of writing with _ 
eaſe and dignity. Sudden, however, and violent 
in all her attachments; becauſe her heart was 
warm and unſuſpicious. Impatient of contra» 
diction ; becauſe ſhe had been accuſtomed from 
her infancy to be treated as a queen. No tran. 

er, on ſome occaſions, to diſſimulation z which, 
in that perfidious court where the received her 
education, was reckoned among the neceſſary art; 
of government. Not inſenſible of flattery, or 
unconſcious of that pleaſure with which almo/t 
every woman beholds the influence of her own 
beauty. Formed with the qualities which we 
love, not with the talents that we admire; ſhe 
was an agreeable woman, rather than an illuſtrious 
queen. The vivacity of her ſpirit not ſufficient!y 
tempered with ſound judgment, and the warmth 
of her heart, which was not at all times under 
the reſtraint of diſcretion, betrayed her both into 
errors and into crimes. To fay that ſhe was 
always unfortunate, will not account for that 
long and almoſt uninterrupted ſueceſſion of ca- 
lamities which befel her; we muſt likewiſe add, 
that ſhe was often imprudent. Her paſſion for 
my was raſh, youthful, and exceflive ; and 
though the ſudden tranſition to the oppoſite ex- 
. | treme; 
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treme, was the natural effect of her ill requited 
love, and of his ingratitude, inſolence, and bru- 
tality; yet neither theſe, nor Bothwell's art ful 
addreſs and important ſervices, can juſtify her 
attachment to that nobleman. Even the man- 
ners of the age, licentious as they were, are no 
apology for this unhappy paſſion; nor can they 
induce us to look on that tragical and infamous 
ſcene which followed upon it, with leſs abhor- 
rence, Humanity will draw a veil over this part 
of her character which it cannot approve, and 
| may, perhaps, prompt ſome to impute ſome of 
; her actions to her ſituation, more than to her 
= diſpoſitions; and to lament the unhappineſs of 
: the former, rather than accuſe the perverſeneſs 
of the latter. Mary's ſufferings exceed, both in 
. 
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degree and in duration, thoſe tragical diſtreſſes 
= which fancy has feigned to excite ſorrow and 
r = commiſeration z and while we ſurvey them, we 
| are apt altogether to forget her frailties, we think 
of her faults with leſs indiguation, and approve 
of our tears, as if they were ſhed for a perſon wha 
had attained much nearer to pure virtue. 

With regard to the queen's perſon, a circum- 
ſtance not to be omitted in writing the hiſtory of 
a female reign, all contemporary authors agree 
in aſeribing to Mary the utmoſt beauty of counte- 
nance, and elegange of ſhape, of which the hu- 
wan form is capable. Her hair was black, though, 
according to the faſhion of that age, ſhe = 
a- quently wore borrowed locks and of different 
d, colours. Her eyes were a dark grey; her com- 
or | plexion was exquilitely fine; and her hands and 
4 | arms remarkably delicate, both as to ſhape and 
„colour. Her ſtature was of an height that roſe 

Z to 
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to the majeſtic. She danced, ſhe walked, and 
rode with equal grace. Her taſte for muſic was 
Juſt, and ſhe both ſung and played upon the lute 
with uncommon fill. Towards the end of her 
lite, long confinement, and the coldneſs of the 
houſes in which ſhe had been impriſoned, brought 
on a rheumatiſm, which often deprived her of th- 
uſe of her limbs. No man, ſays Brantome, ever 
beheld her perſon without admiration and love, 
or will read her hiſtory without ſorrow. 

None of her women were ſuffered to come near 
her dead body, which was carried into a room 
adjoining to the place of execution, where it lay 
for ſome days, covered with a coarſe cloth tor: 
from a billiard table. The block, the ſcaffold, 
the aprons of the executioners, and every thing 
ſtained with her blood, were reduced to aſhes, 
Not long after, Elizabeth appointed her body to 
be buried in the cathedral of Peterborough with 
royal magnificence. But this vulgar artiſice v 
employed in vain; the pageantry of a pompo1: 
funeral did not efface the memory of thoſe in- 
Juries which laid Mary in her grave: James, 
ſoon after his acceſſion to the Engliſh thron:, 
ordered her body to be removed to Weſtminſter— 
abbey, and"to be depoſited among the monar«!:s 
of England. 8 | We 

Elizabeth affected to receive the accounts uf 


Mary's death with the moſt violent emotions - 


ſurpriſe and of concern. Sighs, tears, lamentation*, 
and mourning, were all employed to diſplay the 
reality and greatneſs of her ſorrow. Eviden! 
marks of diſſimulation and artifice may be traced 
through every period of Elizabeth's proceedings 
agalnſt the life of the Scottith queen. The _ 

: miſſion 
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* miſſion for bringing Mary to a public trial was 
Z ſeemingly extorted from her by the entreaties of 

* her privy counſellors. She delayed 7 

: the ſentence againſt her till ſhe was twice ſolicite 

by both houſes of parliament. Nor did ſhe ſign 
the warrant for execution without the utmoſt 
apparent reluctance. One ſcene more of the 
boldelt and moſt ſolemn deceit remained to be 
® exhibited. She undertook to make the world 

*X© believe that Mary had been put to death without 
ber knowledge, and againſt her will. Daviſon, 

Z who neither ſuſpected her intention nor his own 

danger, was her inſtrument in carrying on this 

Z artifice, and fell a victim to it. 

, If was his duty, as ſecretary of ſlate, to lay 

before her the warrant for execution, in order to 

de ſigned; and, by her command, he carried it 

y to the great ſeal. She pretended, however, that 

ſhe had charged him not to communicate what 

the had done to any perſon, nor to ſuffer the 
warrant to 7 out of his hands, without her ex- 

1 pens permiſſion; that, in contempt of this order, 

oY he had not only revealed the matter to ſeveral of 

her miniſters, but had, in concert with them, 


palace, and venture to tranſact a matter of fo 
much 


. aſſembled her privy counſellors, by whom, with- 
out her conſent or knowledge, the warrant was 
.: | iſfued, and the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent 
powered to put it in execution. Though 
f Daviſon denied all this, and with circumſtances 
y which bear the ſtrongeſt marks of truth and cre- 
* idility; though it can ſcarcely be eonceived that 
or ber privy council, compoſed of the perſons in 
hom ſhe moſt confided, of her miniſters and fa- 
4. ourites, would aſſemble within the walls of her 
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much jmportance without her privity, and con- 
trary to her inclination; yet fo far did ſhe carry 
her diſſimulation, that with all the ſigns of dii- 
pleaſure and of rage, ſhe baniſhed moſt of her 
counſellors out of her Preſenee; and treated 
Burleigh, in particular, {o harſhly, and with ſuch 
marks o : diſguſt, that he gave up himſelf for 
loſt, and in the Ceepeſt affliction wrote to the 
queen, begging leave to refign all his places, that 
he might retire to his own eftate. Daviſon the 
inſtantly deprived of his office, and committed him 
a cloſe priſoner to the Tower. He was ſoon after 
brought to a folema trial in the Star Chamber 

March], condemned to pay a fine of ten thuu- 
and pounds, and to be impriſoned during the 
queen's pleaſure. He languithed ſeveral years in 
confinement, and never recovered any degree of 
favour or of power. As her jealouſy and fear 
nad bereaved the queen of Scots of life, i in order 
to palliate this part of her conduct, Elizabeth 
made no ſcruple of ſacrificing the reputation and 
happineſs of one of the moit virtuous and able 
men in her kingdom |, 

This ſolemn farce,. for it deſerves no better 
name, furniſhed Elizabeth, however, with an 
apology to the king of Scots. As the proſpect 
of his mather's danger had excited the king's 
filial care and concern, the account of her death 
filled him with gr rief and reſentment. His ſub- 
Jects felt the diſhonour done to him and to the 
nation. In order to ſouth hoth, Elizabeth in- 


ftantly diſpatched Robert Cary, one of lord 
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Hunfdon's ſous, with a letter expreſüng her ex- 
treme affliction on account of that miſerable 
accident, which, as the pretended, had happened 
far contrary to her appointment or intention. 
James would not permit her meſſenger to enter 
Sc otland; and with ſome difficulty received a 
memorial which he ſent from Berwick. It con- 
wand the tale concerning Daviſon, dreſſed up 
with all the circumſtances which tended to e- 
culpate Elizabeth, and to throw the whole blame 
on his raſhneſs or treachery. Such a defence 
gave little ſatisfaction, and was N as 
mock ry added to inſult; and many of the no- 
bles, as well as the kid breathed not! thing but 
revenge. Elizabeth was extremely chen. us to 
PAC fr them, and ſhe wanted neither able inftru- 
ments, nor plauſible . in order to accom- 
plith this. Leiceſter wrote to the inc, and 
\Yaltingham to tecretary Maitland. They re- 
preſented the certain de ſtruction to wich J» nes 
would expoſe himſelf, if, ich he forces of Scot- 
nd alone, he thould venture to attack a king- 

com fo far inperior in power; that the hiſtory 
of pn ages, as well as his mother's ſad expe- 
perience, might convince him, ti at nothing could 
be more e dangerous, or de ce ful, than depend Jence 
on Io! Sn ald; that th 10 . ing of France would 
never u 1 — to * the Britiſh Kin; zdon ris united 
under one monarch, nor contribute to ot a 
prince fo nearly allied to the houſe of Guiſe 
with tuch formidable power; that Phi 9 might 
be a more active ally, but would certainly prove 
à more San one, and, under rrretence of 
aſſiſting him, would aflert bis own right to the 


Eng! ith crown, which he already began open 
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to claim; that the ſame ſtatute, on which the 
ſentence of death againſt his mother had been 
founded, would jullify the excluding him from 
the ſucceſſion to the crown; that the Engliſh, 
naturally averſe from the dominion of ſtrangers, 
would not fail, if exaſperated by his hoſtilities, 
to apply it in that manner; that Elizabeth was 
diſpoſed to repair the wrongs which the mother 
had ſuffered, by her tenderneſs and affection to- 
wards the ſon; and that, by engaging in a fruit- 
leſs war, he would deprive himſelf of a noble 
inheritance, which, by cultivating her friendſhip, 
he muſt infallibly obtain. Theſe repreſentations, 
added to the conſciouſneſs of his own weakneſs, 
to the ſmallneſs of his revenues, to the mutinous 
ſpirit of ſome of the nobles, to the dubious fidelity 
ef others, and to the influence of that faction 
which was entirely at Elizabeth's devotion, con- 
vinced James that a war with England, howeve: 
Juſt, would in the preſent juncture be altogether 
impolitical. All theſe conſiderations induce 
him to ſtifle his reſentment ; to appear ſatisſied 
with the puniſhment inflicted on Daviſon ; and 
to preſerve all the ſemblances of friendſhip wit! 
the Engliſh court w. In this manner Gia the 
cloud which threatened ſuch a ſtorm paſs awav. 
Mary's death, like that of a common criminal, 
remain unavenged by any prince ; and whatever 
infamy Elizabeth might incur, ſhe was expoſe 
to no new danger on that account. 

Mary's death, however, proved fatal to the 
maſter of Gray, and loſt him the king's favour, 
which he had for ſome time poſſeſſed. He was 
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become as odious to the nation as favourites, who 
acquire power without merit, and exerciſe it 
without diicretion, uſually are. "The treacherous 
part which he had ated during his late embaſly 
was no fecrety and filled James, who at length 
carne to tle knowledge of it, with atonſhment. 
Tur courtiers obſerved the ſymptoms of difguſt 
arifing in the king's mind, his enemies ſeized the 
opportunity, and fir William Stewart, in revenge 
of the pertidy with which Gray had betrayed 
his brother captain James, publicly accaſed him 
hefore a convention of nobles [ay 107], not. 
oaly of having contributed, by his advice and 
ſu;rgeſtions, to take away the life of the queen, 
but of holding correſpondence with popiſh princes, 
ln order to ſubvert the religion eſtabliſhed in the 
kingdom. Gray, unſupported by tlie king, de- 
lerted by all, and conſetous of his own guilty 
made à feeble defence; He wis condemned to 
perpetual bamihment, a punfſument very unequal 
to his crimes. But the king was unwilling to 
abandon ond whom he had once favoured fo 
highly, to the rigour ef juſtice, and lord Ha- 
milton, his nrar relation, and the other nobles 
who had lately returned from exile, in gratitude 
tor the zeal with which he had ſerved them, 
interceded warmly in his behalf. 

Having thus accompliſhed the deſtruction of 
one of his enemies, captain James Stewart 
thought the juncture favourable for proſecuting 


nis revenge on them all. He ſingled out ſeert- 


tary Maitland, the moit eminent both tor abilities 
ang enmity to him; and offered to prove that he 
was no leſs acceſlary than Gray to the queen's 
death, and had even fortned a defign of delyzring 

vor. i. 1 U up 
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up the king himſelf into the hands of the Eng- 


Iſh. But time and ablence had, in a great mea- 


ſure, extingui! ned the king's affection for + 


minion who fo little deſerved it. All the courticrs 
combined againſt him as a common enemy; and 
inſtead of gaining his point, he had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee the office of chancellor cotiferred upon 


Maitland, who, together with that dignity, en- 


joyed all the power and influence of a prime 


miuiſter. 
In the aſſembly of the church, which met this 
vear, de ! tame hatred to the . of biſhops, 
and the fame jealouſy and fear of their encroach- 
ments, appeared. But as the king was now of 
full age, and a parliament was ſummoned on that 
OC: aſton, the clergy remained ſatisfied with ap- 
po. inting ſome of their nun bei to repreſent their 
grievances to that court, Tron, wic! h great things 
Vere expected. 
. FTOUS us to this meeting of parliament, James 
ttempttd a wo reg worthy 2 King. The deadly 
tends winci fubfifted between many of the great 
Fanilics, ana which were tranſmitted from one 
Sense ration to anotb- To weakened the ſtrength of! 
the ki 100! n; contributed, more than any othe: 
circumitance, to preicrve a fierce and barbarovs 
Ipirit among the nub 7 ; and proved the occaſion 
of many ditatters to themſclves and to their 
country. After man * preparatory negotiations, 
he invited the contend: ing parties to a royal en- 
tertaiument in the palace of Holy-rood- houie ; 
and parily by his authority, partly by his en- 
treaties, obt Ained their promiſe to bury Their 
cuflentions in perpetua! oblivion. From thence he 
conducted them, in folemn proceſſion, through 
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the ſtreets of Edinburgh, marching by pairs, 
each hand in hand with his enemy. A collation 
of wine aud ſweetmeats was prepared at the pub- 
ye croſs, and there they drank to each other, 
with all the figns of reciprocal forgivenels and of 
Future friendchip. Lie people, who were preſent 
at a ſpectacle fo unulual, conceived the moſt 
ſauguine hopes of ſeeing concord and franquiliity 
eſtabliſned in every part of the kingdom, and 
teſtified their ſatisfaction by repeated acclama- 
tions . Unhappily, the effects of this recon- 
ciliation were not correſpondent either to the 
dious endeavours of the king, or to the fond 
wiihes of the people. | 
The fri care of the parliament was the ſe. 
curity of the proteſtant religion. All the lavrs 
paſſed in its favour, fince the reformation, were 
ratified; and a new and ſevere one was enacted 
againſt ſeminary prieſts and Jeſuits, whoſe reſt- 
leſs induſtry in making proſelytes, brought many 
of them into Scotland about this time. Two acts 
of this parliament deſerve more particular notice 
on account of the conſequen s with which they 
were followed. & 
The one reſneQed the lands of the church. 
As the public revenues were not ſufficient for 
deiraying the king's ordinary charges; as the 
adminiſtration of the government became more 
complicated and more expenhve ; as James was 
naturally profuſe, and a. ſtranger to economy ; 
it was neceſſary, on all theſe accounts, to provide 
{ome fund proportioned to his exigencies. But 
no conſiderable tum could be levied on the com- 
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up the king himſelf into the hands of the 1 
Iſh. But time and ablence ha ad, in a great me 
ſure, extinguiſhed the king's affection foe 2 
minion who fo little deſerved lt. All the courtiers 
combined againſt him as a common enemy ; and 
inſtead of gaining his point, be had the mortiſica- 
tion to fee the office of chancellor couſcrred upon 
Maitland, who, together with that dignity, en- 
joyed all the power and influence of a prime 8 
min iſter. 

In the aſſembly of the church, which met this 
vear, the fame hatred to the order of biſhops, 
and the fame jealouſy and fear of their encroach- 
ments, ap peared. But as the k! ng was now of 
Tu Il age, and a parliament was ſummoned on that 

oC: ion, the clergy remained ſatisſied with ap- 
po! inting ſome of thei nun ber to repreſent their 
grievances to that court, from which great things 
rere expected. 

Prev! ti * t this Me eting of 


__ 
* 


Pa- uament, James 


ATLEMPLEG G 2 WO Tk Or 7 ( t 4 ki! 8. The deadly 


tends schien fubliited bhervrocn many of the great 
amibice, and which were tranſmitted from one 


gencratic do andot ber, na kened the ſtrength of 
the kt igdom; contributed, more than any othe: 
circumitence, to preiervg a fierce and barbarovs 
_y among the nobles; and kran red the occaſion 
of many difaiters tO themfelves and to their 
country. After ial V p. eparatory negotiations, 
he invited the costeud! ing Pi ties to a royal en- 
rertatument in the palace vi Holy-rood-houle ; 
and pary by his auwhority, partly by his en- 
treaties, obtained their promie to bury Their 
dijlentions in PCrpetaa. blixio om thence he 
conducted them, in ſolenm proceſſion, 8 
che 
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the ſtreets of Edinburgh, marching by pairs, 
each hand in hand with his enemy. A collation 
of wine aud ſweetmeats was prepared at the pub- 
ye croſs, and therr they drank to each other, 
with all the figas of reciprocal forgiventſs and of 
fut ure friendchip. Lie people, who were prejent 
at a ſpectacle fo unulual, conceived the moſt 
ſauguine hopes of ſeeing concord and franquiliity 
eſtabliſned in every part of the kingdom, and 
teſtified their ſatisfaction by repeated acclama- 
tions". Unhappily, the effects of this recon- 
ciliation were not correſpondent either to the 
vious endeavours of the king, or to the fond 
wiſhes of the people. | 

The firſt care of the parliament was the ſe- 
curity of the proteſtant religion. All the lavrs 
paſſed in its favour, fince the reformation, were 
ratified z and a new and ſevere one was enacted 
againſt ſeminary prieſts and Jeſuits, whoſe reſt- 
leſs induſtry in making proſelytes, brought many 
of them into Scotland about this time. Two acts 
of this parliament deſerve more particular notice 
on account of the conſequen s with which they 
were followed. 6 

The one reſpected the lands of the church. 
As the public revennes were not ſufficient for 
deiraying the king's ordinary charges; as the 
adininiſtration of the government became more 
complicated and more ex penſive; as James was 
naturally profuſe, and a ſtranger to economy ; 
it was neceſſary, on all theſe accounts, to provide 
ſome fund proportioned to his exigencies. But 
no conſiderable tum could be levied on the com- 
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mcns, who did not enjoy the benefit of an ex. 
tenfive commerce. The nobles were unaccuſ- 
tomed to bear the burden of heavy taxes. The 
revenues ofthe church were theonly ſource whence 
a proper ſupply could be drawn. Notwithſtand- 
ing all the depredations of the laity ſince the 
=. Iran and the various devices which they 
had employed to ſeize the church lands, ſome 
conſiderable portion of them remained ftill un- 
alienated, * were held either by the biſhops 
who poſlciied the benefices, or were granted to 
laymen durzpg pleaſe, All theſe lands were, 
in this parliament, annexed, by one general law ?, 
to the crown, and the king was empowered to 
apply the rents of them to his own ute. Ihe 
tithes alone were reſerved for the maintenance of 
the perſons who ſerved the cure, and the prin- 
ink manſon-houſe, with a few acres of land, by 
way of glebe, allotted for their reſidence. By 
this great acccfſiop of property, it is natural : 
conclude that the king muſt have acquired a vaſt 
increaſe of power, and the influence of the nobles 
have fuffered a proportional dimmution. The 
very reverſe of this ſeems, however, to have been 
the caſe, Almoſt all grants of chureli-lands, 
prior to this act, were thereby confirmed; and 
titles, which were formerly reckoned precarious, 
derived thence the ſanction of parliamentary 
authority. James was likewiſe authoriſeds during 
a limited time, to make new alienations; and ſuch. 
was the facility of his temper, ever reudy to yield 
to the ſolicitations of his tervants, and to gratify 
their moſt extravagant demands, chat not only 
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during the time limited, but throughout his 
whole reign, he was continually employed in 
beltowing, and his parhament in ratifying, 
grants of this kind to his nobles; hence little 


advantage accined to the crown from that which 


might have been ſo. valuable an addition to its re- 
venues. Ihe biſhops, however, were great ſut- 
ferers by the law. But at this juncture neither 
the king nor his miniſters were ſolicitous about 
the intereſts of an order of men, odious to the 
people, and perſecuted by the clergy. Their 
enemies promoted the law with the utmoſt zeal, 
The proſpect of ſharing wu their ſpoils induced 
all parties to conſent to it; and alter a flep is 
fatal to the wealth aud power of the dignified 
clergy, it was no difficult matter to introduce 
that change in the government of the church 
which ſoon after took place p. 

The chaage which the other ſtatute produced 
in the civil eonſtitution was no leſs remarkable. 
Under the feudal ſyſtem, every frecholder, or 
immediate vaſſal of the crown, had a right to 
be preſent in parkamert, Theſe frecholders 
were originally few in number, but poſleſſed of 
great and extenſive property. By degrees theſe 
vait poſſeſſions were divided by the proprietors 
themſelves, or parcelled out by the prince, or 
iplit by other accidents. The number of free- 
holders became greater, aud their condition 
more unequal : beſides the ancient barons, who 
preſerved their eſtates and their power unimpair- 
ed, there aroſe another order, whoſe rights were 


. * 


the ſame, though their wealth and influence 
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were far inferior. But, in rude ages, when the 
art of government was extremely imperfect, when 
parlaments were ſeldom uſſembled, and delibe- 
rated on matters little intereſtiug to a martial 
eople, few of the +/+ efer berons took their 
ts, and the whole parliamentary juriſdiction 
was extreiſed by the greater barons, in con- 
Junction with the eceleſiaſtical order. James . 
fönd of imitatiug the forms of the Englith 
cunſtitution, to which he had been long ac- 
enſtomed, and defirous of providing a coun- 
terpoiſe to the power of the great nobles, pro- 
cured an act in the year one thouſand four hun- 
dred and twenty-teven, diſpenſing with the per- 
ſonal attendance of the leſſer barons, and em- 
powering thoſe in each county to chuſe two com- 
miſſioners to repreſent them in parliament. 
This law, like many other regulations of that 
w iſe prince, produced little effect. All the 
king's valfala continued, as formerly, poſiciled of 
u right to be pre: ent iu parliament; but, unleſs 
in ſome extraordinary conjunctures, tlie greater 
barons alone attended. But, by means, of the 
reformut ion, the conſtitution had undergone a 
great change. The ariſtocratical power of the 


nahes had been; much increnſed, and the in- 


fuence of che eceletjaſtical order, which the 
croum uſually employed to check their ufurp- 
arions, and. to balance their authority, had di- 
miniſhed in proportion. Many of the abbies 
:and-priorics had been erected into temporal peer- 
Ages; and the proteſiant biſhops, an indigent 
race uf wen, ant odious to the nation, were far 
mm poſſeſſiig the weight and credit which then 
ꝓprędeceſtors derived from their on exorbitant 
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wealth, and the ſuperſtitious reverence of the 
people. In this fituation, the king had recourſe 
tes the expctent employed by James I. and ob- 
tained a law reviving the ſtatute of one thouſand 
four hundred and twenty-ſeven; and from that 
time the commons of Scotland have ſent. their 
repreſentatives to parliament. An act, which 
tended ſo viſitly to abridge their authority, did 
not paſs without oppoſition from many of the 
vobles. But as the king had a right to ſummon 
the leſſer harons to attend in perſon, others were 
apprehenſive cf ſceing the houſe filled with a 
multitude of his depeadents, and conſented the 
more willingly to à law which laid them under 
the reſtriction of appearing only by their repre- 
fentat ves. 

1588.7] The year one thoufand five hundred 
and ei. Chty-ei ght began with an univerſal expect- 
at ion throughout all Europe, that it was to be 
dillinguiſhed by wonderful events and revolu- 
tions. Several altrologers, according to the ac- 
counts of contemporary hiſtorians, had predicted 
this; and the ltuation of affairs in the two prin. 
cipal kingdoms of Europe was ſuch, that a ia. 
g1cions obſerver, without any ſupernatural in- 
telligence, might have hazarded the prediction, 
and have foreſeen the approach of ſome grand 
criſis. In France, it was evident from the aſ- 
toniſhing progreſs of the league, conducted by a 
leader whoſe ambition was reſtrained by no 
ſeruples, and whoſe genius had hitherto ſur- 
mounted all difficulties; as well as from the 
timid, variable, and impolitic councils of 
Henry ILL. that either that monarch muſt ſub- 
mit to abandon the throne of which he was un- 


worthy, 
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worthy, or by ſome ſudden and daring blow cut 
off his formidable rival. Accordingly, in the 
beginning of the year, the duke of Guiſe drove 
his maſter out of his capital city, ard forced him 
to conclude a peace, which left him only the 
ſnadow of royalty; and before the year expired 


he himſelf fell a victim to the reſentment and 


fear of Henry, and to his own ſecurity. 
Spain the operations were ſuch as promiſed 
ſomething ſtill more uncommon, During three 
years Philip had employed all the power of his 
European dominions, and exhauſted the treaſures 
of the Indies, in vaſt preparations for war. A 
fleet, the greateſt that had ever appeared in the 
ocean, was ready to fail from Liſbon, and a 
numerous land army was aſſembled to embark on 
board of it. Its deftination was ſtill unknown, 
though many circumſtances made it probable 
that the blow was aimed, in the fr place, 
againit England. Elizabeth had lon | yon 
ſecret aid to the revolted provin es in the Low 
Countries, and now openly afforded them her 
protection. A numerous body of, her troops 
was in their ſervice ; the earl of Leiceſter com- 
manded their armies ; ſhe had great ſway in the 
civil government of the republic; and fome of 
its molt confiderable towns were in her poſſeſſion. 
Her fleets had inſulted the coalts of Spain, in- 
tercepted- the galleons from the Welt Indies, 
and threatened the colonies there, Rouſed by 
ſo many injuries, allured by views of ambition, 
aud animated by a ſuperſtitions zeal for propa- 
gating the Romith. religion, Philip retolved not 
only to invade, but to conquer England, to 
which, his deſcent from the houſe of Lageatier, 
an 
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and the donation of pope Sixtus V. gave him in 

his own opinion a double title. | | 
Elizabeth taw the danger approach, and pre- 
ared to encounter it. The meaſures for the de- 
tence of her kingdom were concerted and carried 
on with the wiſdom and v:gour which diſtinguiſhi- 

ed her reign, Her chief care was to ſecure th 
friendſhip of the king of Scots. She had 9 
the queen his mother with a rigour unknown 
among princcs ; ſhe had often uſed himſelf harſh- 
iy, and with contempt, and though he had 
hitherto prudently ſuppreſſed his Es of 
theſe injuries, ſhe did not believe it to be al- 
together extinguiſhed, and was afraid that, in her 
preſent ſituation, it might burſt out with a fatal 
violence. Philip, ſenſible how much an alliance 
with Scotland would facilitate his enterpriſe, 
courted James with the utmoſt aſſiduity. He 
excited him to revenge his mother's wrong; he 
flattered him with the hopes of ſharing his con- 
queſts ; and offered him in marriage his daughter 
the infanta Iſabella. At tlie ſame time, 585 
land ſwarmed wich prieſts, his emiſſaries, who 
ſeduced ſome of the nobles to popery, and cor- 
rupted others with bribes and promiſes. Huntly, 
Errol, Crawford, were the heads of a faction 
which openly eſpouſed the intereſt of Spain. Lord 
Maxwell, arriving from that court, begau to al- 
{cmble his followers, and to take arms, that he, 
might be ready to join the Spaniards. Ln order 
to counterbalance all theſe, Elizabeth made the 
warmelt profeſſions of friendſhip to the king ; 
and Aſhby, her ambaſſador, entertained him with 
magnificent hopes and promiſes. He aſſured him, 
that his right of ſucceſſion to the crown ſhould 
de publicly acknowledged in England; that he 
ſhould 
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ſhould be created a duke in that kingdom; that 
he ſhould be admitted to ſome {hare in the go- 
vernment ; and receive a conſiderable penſion an- 
nually, James, it is probable, was too well ac- 
quainted with Elizabeth's arts, to rely ent' rely 
on theſe promites But he uuderſtood his own 
intereſt in the preſent juncture, and purſued it 
with much ſteadineſs. He rejected an alliance 
with Spain, as dangerous. He refuſed to admit 
into his preſence an ambaſſador from the pope. 
He ſcized colonel Semple, an agent of the 
prince of Parma. He drove many of the ſemi- 
nary prieſts out of the kingdom. He marched 
ſuddenly to Dumfries, diſperſcd Maxwell's fol- 
Jowers, and took him priſoner. In a convention 
of the nobles, he declared his reſolution to ad- 
here inviolably to the league with England ; and, 
without liſtening to the ſuggeſtions of revenge, 
determined to act in concert with Elizabeth, 
againſt the common enemy of the proteſtant 
faith, He put the kingdom m a poſture of de- 
fence, and levied troops to obſtruct the landing 
of the Spaniards. He offered to ſend an army 
to Elizabeth's aſſiſtance, and told her ambat- 
ſador, that he expected no other favour from 
the king of Spain, but that which Polyphemus 
had promiſed to Ulyſſes, that when he had de- 
voured all his companions, he would make him 
his laſt morſe} 4. 

The zeal of the people, on this occaſion, wes 
not inferior to that of the king; and the extra- 
ordinary danger, with which they were threat- 
ened, fuggeſted to them an extraordinary expe- 
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dient for their ſecurity. A bond was framed 
for the maintenance of true religion, as well as 
the defence of the king's perſon and govern- 
ment, in oppoſition to all enemies, forcign and 
domeſtic. This contained a confeſſion df the 
proteſtant faith, a particular renunciation of the 
errors of popery, and the moſt ſoemn promiles, 
in the name, and through the ſtrength of Gai, 
of adhering to each other in fu porting the 
former, and contending againſt the late, to the 
tmolt of their power”. The king, the nubiles, 
the clergy, and the people, ſubſcribed wit h -qual 
alacrity. Strange or uncommon as ſuc! La com- 
bination may now appear, many circumſtances 
contributed at that time to recommend it, and 
to render the 1dea familiar to the Scots. When 
rouſed by any extraordinary event, or alarmed 
by any public danger, the people of Iſrael were 
accuſtomed to hind themſelves, by a ſolemu co- 
venant, to adhere to that religion which the 
Almighty had eſtabliſhed among them; this the 
Scots conſidered as a ſacred precedent, whuch it 
Decame them to imitate. In that age, no con- 
liderable enterpriſe was undertaken in Scotland, 
without a bond of mutual defence, which al! 
concerned reckoned neceſſary for their ſecurity. 
The form of this religious confederacy is plainly 
borrowed from thoſe political ones, of which to 
many inſtances have occurred; the articles, ſtipu- 
lat ions, and peculiar modes "of expreſſion, are 
*xactly the ſame in both. Almoſt all the con- 
aderable popiſh princes were then joined in a 
league for extirpating the reformed religion, and 


r Dualop's Collect. of Conſeſſ. vol, ii, 108. 
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nothing could be more natural, or ſeemed more 
efficacious, than to enter into a counter-affocta- 
tion, in order to oppole the progreſs: of thut 
formidable conſpiracy. To thete cauſcs did the 
covenant, which is become fo famous im hiſtory, 
owe its origin. It was renewed at different 
times during, the reign of James“. It was re. 
vived with great ſolemnity, though with cunti- 
derable alterations, in the year one thouſand fix 
hundred and thirty-eight. It was adopted by 
the Engliſh in the year one thouſand fix fundred 
and forty-three, and. enforced by the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical authority of both kingdoms. 'Dhe 
olitical purpoſes to which it was then made 
Fobſervient, and the violent and unconſtitutiona! 
meaſures which it was then employed to promote 
it is not our province to explain. But at the 
juncture in which it was firft introduced, we ma- 
pronounce it to have been a prudent and lzudabl- 
device for the defence of the religion and hiber- 
ties of the nation; nor were the ternis in whic': 
it was conceived, other than might hure be. 
expected from mea alarmed with the impendin, 
danger of popery, and threatened with an inv 
ſion by the moſt bigoted and molt powerful princ 
in Europe. i | ILY 
Philip's eagernefs to conquer England did no: 
inſpire him either with the vigour or diſpatch n 
Kell to enſure the ſuceeſs of ſo twighty an cn. 
terpriſe, His fleet, which" ought to have ſailed iu 
April, did not enter the Ergtifh, Channel 2! 
the middle of July. It hovered many days o. 
the conſt, in expectation of being joined by the 
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prince of Parma, who was blocked up in the 


ports of Flanders by a Dutch ſquadron, Conti- 
nual dijafters purſued the Spaniards during that 
time; ſucceſſive ſtorms and battles, which are 
well known, conſpired with their own ill con- 
duct to diſappoint their enterpriſe. And, by 
the bleſſing of Providence, which watched with 
rematkable care over the proteſtant religion and 
the liberties of Britain, the Engliſh valour ſcat- 
tered and defiroyed the Armado, on which Philip 
t ad arrogantly beſtowed. the name of Invincible. 
After being driven out of the Engliſh ſeas, their 
ſhattered ſhips were forced to ſteer their courſe 
ns Spain, round Scotland and Ircland. 

ſany of them ſuffered ſhipwreck on theſe 
dangerous and unknown eoaſls, Though James 
kept his ſubjects under arms, to watch the mo- 
trons of the Spaniards, and to prevent their 
landing in an hoſtile manner, he received with 
great humanity ſeven hundred who were forced 
aſhore by a tempeſt, and after fupplying them 
with neceſſaries, permitted them to return into 
their own country. 

On the retreat of the Spaniards, Elizabeth 
ſent an ambaſſador to congratulate with James, 
and to compliment him on the firmneſs and ge- 
neroſity he had diſcovered 8 a conjuncture 
ſo dangerous. But none of Afhby's promiſes 
were any longer remembered; that miniſter was 
even accuſed of having exceeded his powers, by 
his too liberal offers; and conſcious of his own 
falſehobd, or aſhamed of being diſowned by his 
court, he withdrew ſecretly out of Scotlaad t. 
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1580.) Philip, convinced by fatal experience 
of his own raſhneſ: in attempting the conquelit, 
of England, by a naval armament, equipped at 
{0 preat a diſtance, and ſubjected in all its ope- 
rations, to the delays, and dangers, and uncer- 
tainties, ariſing from ſeas and winds, reſolved to 
make his attack ia enother form, and to adopt 

the plan which the princes of Lorrain had lon 
aber ge- of inrading England through Scot- 
land. A body of his troops, he imagined, might 
be we ily wafted over from the Low Countries to 
thet kingdom, and if they could once obtain 
footing, or procure aſliſtance there, the frontier 
of England was open and defenceleſs, and the 
northern counties 17 of Roman cathohcs, who 
world receive them with open arms. Meanwhile, 
a delcent might be threatened on the ſouthern 
cont, which would divide the Engliſh army, dif- 
tract their councils, and throw the whole king- 
dom into terrible convathions. In order to pre- 
pare the wen for the execution of this defign, he 

remitted a confideralle ſum of money to Bruct, 
a ſeminary prieſt in Scotland, and employed him, 
together witiz Hay, Creighton, and 'T'yrie, 
Scottiſh Jeſuits, to gain over as many perions of 
&lim&iow as pofſhble to his intereſt. Zeal for 
popery, and the artful inhnuations of theſe 
emiilanes, induced ſeveral noblemen to favour a 
meature which tended ſo maniteſtly to the de- 
&ruction of their e Huntly, though the 
king had lately given him in marriage the daughter 
of his favourite the duke of Lennox, continned 
warmly attached to the Romiſh church. Craw- 
ford and Errol were animated with the zeal of 
new converts. They al engaged i in a correſpond- 
CnRCet. 
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ence with the prince of Parma, and, in their 
letters to him, offered their ſervice to the king 
of Spain, and undertook, with the aid of fix 
thouſand men, to render him maſter of Scotland, 
and to bring ſo many ol their vaſſals into the 
held, that he ſhould be able to enter E. gland 
with a numerous army. Francis Stewart, grand- 
ſon of James V., whom the king had created 
ear] ot Bothwell, though influenced by no motive 
of religion, for he iG1l adhered to the proteſtant 
taith, was prompted merely by caprice, and the 
reſſleſſneſs of his nature, to join in this treaſon- 
able correſpon lence. 
All theſe letters were intercepted in England. 
+ hzabeth, alarmed at the danger which threat 
ened her own kingdom, ſent them immediately 
to the king [Feb. 17], and, reproaching him 
with his former lenity towards che popiſh party, 
called upon him to check this formidable con- 
piracy by a proper ſeverity. But 2 though 
Urmly attached to tlie prote tant religion, though 
profoundly verſed in the theological coutroverſies 
between the reformers and the church of Rome, 
though he nad employ cd himſelf, at that earl 
period of life, in writing a commentary on the 
Revelations, in which he laboured to prove the 
pope to be antichriſt, had neverthelets adopted 
already thoſe maxims concerning the treatment. 
of the Roman catholics, . to which he adhered 
through the reſt of his life. The Roman catho- 
ncs were at that time a powerful and active party 
in England; they were far from being als ine 


u He was the fon of Jobn Prior of Coldingham, obe of 
James's natural Calden. 
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conſiderable faction in his own kingdom. The 
pope and 'king of Spain were ready to take part 
in all their machinations, and to TT 
effort of their bigotry. The oppatition of ſu 
a body to his ſacceſſion to the ezown of England, 
added to the averſeneſs of the Engliſh from the 
government of rangers, might create him many 
difficulties. In order to avoid theſe, he thought 
it neceſſary to ſooth rather than to irritate the 
Roman catholics, and to reconcile them to his 
fucccfſon, by the hopes of gentler treatment, and 
fome mitigation of the rigour of thoſe laws, 
which were now in force againit them. This 
attempt to gain one party by promiſes of in- 
dulgence and acts of clemency, while he ad- 
| hered with all the obſtinacy of a diſputant to the 
doctrines and tenets of the other, has given an 
air of myſtery, aud even of contradiction, to this 
part of the king's character. The papiſts, with 
the credulity of a ſect ſtruggling to obtain 
power, believed his heart to be wholly theirs ; 
and the proteſtants, with the jealouſy inſeparable 
from thoſe who are already in poſſeſſion of power, 
viewed every act of lenity as a mark of indifter- 
ence, or a lymptom of apoſtacy. In order to 
pleaſe both, Tames often aimed at an exceſſive 
rehnement, nnugied with diſſimulation, in which 
he imagined the perfection of government and of 
kinyerait to conhit. 2 
His behaviour on this occaſion was agreeable 
to theſe general maxims. Notwithſtanding the 
ſolicitations of the queen of England, entorcee 
by the zealous remonſtrances of his own clergy. 
« ihort impriſonment was the only puniſhment he 
zaficted upon Huntly and his aſſociates. But 
8 | ; he 
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he foon had reaſon to repent. an act of clemency 
0 inconſiſtent with the dignity of government. 
The firſt uſe which the conſpirators made of their 
liberty was to atlemble their tolowers, and, under 
pretence of removing chancellor Maitland, an 
able miniſter, but warmly devoted to the ILnglith 
interuſt, from the King's councils: and prelence, 
they attempted to ſeiz e James himſelf. This 
attempt being deſcated, partly by Maitland's 
vigilanoe, and partly by their own ill- conduct, 
they were forced to retire to the North, where 
they openly eredted the ſtandard of rabellion. 
But as the King's government Was not. enerally 
unpopular, or his miniſters odious, IDES 
vaſſals joined them flowly, and diſcovered no zeal 
in the eauſe. The king, in perſon, advancing 
againſt them with ſuch forces as he could ſuddenly 
levy, they durſt not rely ſo much on the fidelity 
of the troops, which, though ſuperiox m number, 
followed them with reluctance, as to hazard a 
battle; but ſuifering them to - diſperſe, they 
Turrendered to the king, aud threw- themſelves 
on his mercy, Huntly, Errol, Crawford, and 
Bothwell, were all brought to a public-trial. 
Repeated acts of treaſon wore eaſily proved againſt 
them. 'The king, however, did not permit any 
Jentence to be pronounced; and, after Keeping 
them a few months in confinement, he took 
accahon, amidit the public feſlivity, and, re- 
joicings at the approach of his marriage, to 1c% 
them at liberty x. EEE 
As James was the only deſcendant of, the any 
cient monarchs of Scotland in the direct. hne ; 
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as all hopes of uniting the crowns of the two 
Kingdoms would have expired with him; as the 
carl of Arran, the preſumptive heir to the 
throne, was lunatic ; the king's marriage was 
on all theſe accounts, an event which the nation 
wiſhed. for with the utmoſt ardonr. He himſelf 
was no leſs deſirous of accompliſhing it; and had 
made overtures for that purpole to the eldeſt 
daughter of Frederick II. king of Denmark. 
But Elizabeth, jealous of every thing that would 
render tlie acceſſion of the houſe of Stewart more 
acceptable to the Engliſh, endeavoured to per- 
plex James, jn the ro manner ſhe had done 
Mary; and employed as many artihces to defeat 
or to retard his marriage. His miniiters, gained 
by bnbes and promiſes, {ſeconded her intention; 
and though ſeveral different ambaſſadors were 
ſent from Scotiand to Denmark, they produced 
powers ſo limited, or inſiſted on conditions {a 
extravagant, that Frederick could not believe 
the king to be in earneſt ; and ſuſpecting that 


there was ſome deſign to deceive or amuſe him, 


ve his daughter in marriage to the duke of 
Brunſwick, Not diſcouraged by this diſappoint- 
ment, which he imputed entirely to the conduct 
of his own minifters, James made addreſſes to 
the princeſs Anne, Frederick's ſecond daughter. 
Though Elizabeth endeavoured to divert him 
from this by recommending Catherine the king of 
Navarre's ſiſter, as a more advantageous match; 
though ſhe prevailed on the privy council of 
Scotland to declare againſt the alliance with Den- 
mark, he perſiſted in his choice ; and deſpairing 
ol overcoming the obſtinacy of his own mini- 
irs ju auy other manner, he ſecretly entouraged 
. the 
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the citizens of Edinburgh to take arms. They 
threatened to tear m pieces the chancellor, whom 
they accuſed as the perſon whoſe artifices had 
hitherto diſappointed the wiſhes of the king 
and the expectations of his people. In conſe- 
quence of this, the earl mariſchal was ſent into 
Denmark at the head of a ſplendid embaſly. 
He received ample powers and inſtructions, drawn 
with the king”s own hand. The marriage articles 
were quickly agreed upon, and the young queen 
ſet fail towards Scotland. James made great 
preparations for her reception, and waited her 
landing with all the impatience of a lover; when 
the unwelcome account arrived. that a violent 
tempeſt hed ariſen, winch drove back ker flect to 
Norway, in a condition ſo ſhattered, that there 
was little hope of its putting again to ſea before 
the ſpring. This unexpected diſappointment he 
felt with the utmoſt ſenſibility. He inftantly 
fitted out ſome ſhips, and, without communicat- 
mg his intention to any of his council, failed in 
perſon, attended by the chancellor, ſeveral noble- 
men, and 1 tram of three hundred perfons, in 
queſt of his bride. He arrived ſafely in a ſmall 
harbour near Upflo [Oct. 22), where the queen 
Nen reſided. There the marriage was ſolemnized 
[Nov. 24]; and as it would have been raſh to 
truſt thoſe boiſterous ſeas in the winter ſeaſon, 
James accepted the invitation of the court of 
Deumark, and repairing to Copenhagen, paſſed 
ſeveral months there, amidſt continual featting 
and amuſements, in which both the queen and 


himſelf had great delight J. 
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No event in the king's life appears to be a 
v-ider deviation from his general character, thaw 
this ſudden ſally, His ſon Charles I. was capable 
of that exceſſive admiration of the other ſex, 
which ariſes from great ſenfibility of heart, 
heightened by elegance of taſte; and the ro- 
mantic air of his journey to Spain ſuited ſuch 
a diſpoſition. But James was not {n{ceptible of 
any refined gallantry, and always exprefled that 
contempt for the female character which a pe- 
dantic erudition, unacquainted with politeneſs, is 
apt to inſpice. He was exaſperated, however, ; 
and rendered impatient by the many obſtacles - 
which had been laid in his way. He was anxious 
to ſecure the political advantages which he ex- 
pected from marriage; and fearing that a delay 
might afford El-abeth and his own miniſters an 
opportunity of thwarting him by new intrigues, 
he ſuddenly took the reſolution of preventing 
them, by a voyage from which he expected to 
return in a few weeks. The nation ſeemed te 
applaud his conduct, and to be pleaſed with this 
appearance of amorous ardour in a young prince. 
Notwithitandiag his abſence ſo long beyond the 
time he expected, the nobles, the clergy, and the 
people, vied with one another in loyalty and 
obedicnce; and no period of the king's reign 
was more remarkable for tranquillity, or more 
tree from any eruption of thoſe factions which ſo 
often diſturbed the kingdom 
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